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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 





In the Preface to the first volume of this work, I 
said that, according to the view of the Author, it 
might be divide into three epochs : the first 
comprehended in the first two volumes; the next, 
in the third; and the last, in the two bdichitiing 
volumes. 

The second of these historical divisions I now, 
after a considerable and unwilling delay, offer to 
the English reader. 

If, in the volumes already translated, he watched 
the early struggles, the partial and doubtful tri- 
umphs of the church founded by Luther, he will 
here accompany it, through the various stages of 
growing strength, to maturity. At the close of 
this volume, we leave it in possession of all the 
attributes of a regularly constituted Church; we 
leave it protected by the civil power, and elas 
in return cordial obedience and firm support. 
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We leave it also (such is the infirmity, and such 
the presumption of man) already laying claim to 
the possession of absolute truth; already forging 
instruments for restraining the inquiry it had so - 
ardently promoted and so largely used; and for 
establishing an authority akin to that which it 
had risen to overthrow. 

In their ardour to overthrow the authority of 
- the ancient church, the Reformers had not mea- 
sured the aberrations of which undisciplined minds, 
suddenly freed from habitual restraint, are capable: 
and now, alarmed at the frightful and apparently 
boundless extent of the moral disorder, they felt 
the necessity of fixing certain limits beyond which 
the extravagance of man should not pass. 

But if they had not calculated the amount of 
evil they had let loose on the werld, neither had 
they understood all the value and potency of the © 
great conservative and corrective principle to which 
they were the first to give a general and systematic 
application. It is in the promptitude, the energy, the 
inflexible perseverance, with which Luther seized 
and pursued the\idea of the connexion between 
the Church and the School (1. e. the joint and 
inseparable culture of the religious affections and 
the intellectual faculties), and of the duty incum- 
bent on a Christian State to provide with equal 
care for both, that we recognize the pre-eminent 
genius of the first German Reformer. This idea 
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was adopted by most of his successors; but none 
of them—nor, indeed, even the great author of 
it himself—was as yet sufficiently secure of its 
results, to dare to intrust religion to the guardian- 
ship of enlightened reason, or the order of the 
world to the slow but sure operation of moral 
discipline. 

The experience of three centuries has shown 
that religion and morality have, at best, a pre- 
. carious hold on minds too gross to understand 
their foundations or their value; that all modes of 
governing men which take no account of their 
reason are inefficacious or depraving, and, in either 
case, fraught with danger; and thus the political 
expediency (as well as the Christian duty) of edu- 
cating the people, which the dauntless innovator 
was the first to proclaim, has come to be admitted, 
even by the selfish and the timorous. Nor is the 
recognition of this great necessity confined to the 
countries which adopted his ecclesiastical reforms. 
In many of those where the catholic church retains 
her authority, the State has provided (more or less 
amply) for the instruction of all its subjects. 

The origin and course of the Reformation in 
England sufficiently explain the absence of any 
such presiding thought among its authors and 
leaders. Exactly three hundred years have passed 
since Luther’s death (1546): are we too sanguine 
in believing the time to be at hand, when, in a 
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country calling herself the champion of protes- 
tantism, some attempt may be made to act up to 
that sublime conception of the duties of a Reformed 
Church and a Protestant State, which he be- 
queathed to the world ? 
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BOOK V. 


RETROSPECT. 


In the introduction to this history we endeavoured 
to lay before our readers a view of the earlier for- — 
tunes of the German nation, especially in reference 
to the struggle between the spiritual and temporal 
powers. We observed how the papacy not only 
was victorious in this struggle, but raised itself to 
the condition of a substantial power in the Germanic 
empire, — a power indeed of the first order. We 
saw, however, that, just as it had placed itself on a 
footing of amity, and concluded an alliance with 
the vanquished imperial power, the empire became 
ungovernable, fell into confusion and anarchy at 
home, and from year to year lost its consideration 
abroad; till at length the spirit of the nation, con- 
demned to inactivity, expressed itself only in a 
general conviction that such a state of things was 


untenable and fatal. 
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In our first book we traced the earnest efforts 
made by the nation in the latter part of the 15th 
and the beginning of the 16th century, to remedy 
the evils under which it suffered. Its first en- 
deavours were directed towards temporal abuses. 
The project was conceived of creating a power in 
the empire, resting at once on the privileges of the 
emperor and those of the States, but more especially 
founded on the co-operation of the latter in the 
government; not with a view of effecting a cen- 
tralisation in the sense of modern times, but only as 
a means of satisfying the most pressing wants, —the 
establishment of peace and law, and the defence of 
the country against its neighbours. But the end was 
not attained. Certain constitutional forms, which 
were of more value and importance to later times 
than to those which gave them birth, were indeed 
established ; but we have seen how small was their 
practical efficacy. The consequence rather was, 
that the abortive attempt to introduce such radical 
changes threw the nation into universal confusion. 
As men felt only the restraints which pressed upon 
themselves, but were ignorant of the benefits of 
public order, the old spirit of insubordination and 
private vengeance revived; with the difference, 
however, that it was now mingled with a lively 
feeling for the common weal, and animated by a 
disgust at the reigning abuses, bordering on rage. 

Such was the temper of the nation, when (as we 
observed in our second book), after the failure of 
its attempts to reform its secular affairs, it seized 
on the affairs of the Church, and on the functions 
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of the papacy, which possessed so large a portion 
of political power in the empire. Here, however, 
this disposition of the national mind became 
blended with still more extensive movements of 
public opinion. Though the papacy was still intent 
upon a more rigorous and minute development of 
its dogmas and its rites, and a more strenuous 
assertion of them, tendencies of a scientific kind 
which were opposed to the reigning system of the 
schools, and longings of the religious spirit which 
found no satisfaction in the ritual observance 
of the prescribed ordinances, were at work within 
its own bosom. The wonderful coincidence was, 
that just as abuses had risen to the most intolerable 
height, the study of the sacred books in their ori- 
ginal tongues once more revealed to the world, in 
all its radiance, that. pure Idea of Christianity which 
had so long been darkened or disguised. A man 
appeared who, in that secret travail and contention 
of mind to which the remedies usually applied by 
the church afforded no relief, seized with his whole 
soul on an aspect of Christianity hitherto the most 
profoundly obscured; and such was his own expe- 
rience of its truth, fulness, and saving power, that 
he would never more suffer it to be wrested from 
him, but maintained it unshaken through life and 
death. In the contest to which it gave rise, he 
drew around him all the other elements of inno- 
vation, with a consistency and sagacity which at 
length gained over the whole nation, and secured 
to himself a degree of sympathy such as no other 
man ever enjoyed. At the same time that he 
B 3 
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gave a new direction to religious thoughts and 
feelings, he opened a new prospect of national re- 
generation. Men already felt that the papacy was 
not to be held in check by constitutional forms ; 
and that if they would free themselves from its 
usurpations, they must contest the spiritual grounds 
on which those usurpations rested. 

The young emperor, who was elected in the 
midst of these troubles, remained faithful to the 
old system; but as he left Germany after a short 
residence, and the representative government which 
had formerly been projected, was now in actual 
operation, his conduct was of far less importance 
than that of the States. In the third book we saw 
how the Council of Regency, after brief hesitation, 
declared itself decidedly for Luther. Even the pro- 
posal made in the assembly of the States, to compel 
the preachers at least to adhere to the four oldest 
canonical teachers of the Latin Church, was over- 
ruled by the regency ; so far were people from con- 
sidering a strict adherence to doctrines which had 
been added in later ages as indispensable. The views 
of this government were indeed on all points of the 
most enlarged kind. Its plan for the imposition of 
a general tax of the empire, instead of those taxes 
on the several states which it was often impossible 
to collect, would doubtless have given it a firmness 
and vigour hitherto unknown. Had this succeeded, 
it would have taken the administration of all the 
affairs of the country, ecclesiastical as well as tem- 
poral, vigorously in hand. It is hardly possible to 
estimate the consequences which must have resulted 
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from a national council (such as was already ap- 
pointed) acting under its guidance. But Germany 
had been too long a stranger to order. Neither 
the knights, nor the princes, nor even the States, 
would suffer a regularly constituted power, which 
they would have been forced to obey, to rise into 
existence. In defiance of the decrees of the diets of 
the empire, some princes formed the strictest alli- 
ance with the pope; the emperor sent from Spain to 
forbid the assembling of the national council; the 
whole government was broken up. The peasants’ 
war was a symptom of the universal dissolution 
which followed. Nor was this subdued by the 
constituted authorities of the empire, but by. the 
several associations of princes and states exposed 
to attack. Measures for the constitution of a na- 
tional church, such as had been contemplated by 
the council of regency, were no longer to be thought 
of. The several states were compelled to provide 
for their own wants. 

This the emperor was in no present condition 
to oppose; on the contrary, he himself needed the 
support of the new tendencies of the public mind. 

The attempt to re-establish the rights of the em- 
pire in Italy, which he had at first undertaken in 
concurrence with the papacy, gradually entangled 
him, as we have shown in our fourth book, in the 
most violent disputes with that power. With the 
insignificant means at his disposal, he would never 
have been able to make any successful resistance 
to Rome, had not the popular exasperation against 
the papacy, which increased from year to year, 

pe te 
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come to his aid. But in order to turn this feeling 
to account he was obliged to make concessions to it. 
A. solemn decree of the diet was passed, whereby 
an almost absolute religious independence was 
granted to the princes and states within their 
several dominions. This insured perfect concord 
and union throughout the empire. While a German 
army marched into Italy, conquered Rome, and 
made the Pope himself a prisoner, a great number 
of the territories of princes and cities on this side 
the Alps adopted and put in practice the principles 
of Luther; they emancipated themselves for ever 
from the yoke of Rome, and established an eccle- 
siastical organisation of their own. 

The fence of those hierarchies which had sur- 
rounded the world being thus broken down, 
the more vigorous and highly civilised among ~ 
them sought to reconstitute themselves on a new 
system; the leading principle of which was, to draw 
religious convictions from the purest and most pri- 
mitive sources, and to free civil life from the con- 
tracting, oppressive influence of a spiritual institu- 
tion, which assumed the monopoly of piety —an 
undertaking of the greatest importance and the 
highest promise to the progress of the human race. 

The empire, which from the earliest ages had 
developed itself under the influence of the See of 
Rome, was thus invaded by a new element hostile 
to the ancient hierarchical order of things: this, 
if sufficiently powerful to sustain itself, promised 
to change the whole face and destinies of the 
German nation. 
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Changes so radical and extensive are not, how- 
ever, to be carried into effect without the most 
violent struggles; nor is this the result of human 
will or caprice, but inherent in the nature of human 
affairs. 

If, in the case before us, we consider the cha- 
racters of the men who attached themselves to the 
great religious innovation, we shall see how impos- 
sible it was for them to avoid varieties of opinion, 
and divergences of views. Nor was it to be ex- 
pected that the energetic princes who carried that 
innovation into effect, should remain perfectly ex- 
empt from the excesses and acts of violence which, 
in their age, had become a second nature. 

But far greater dangers presented themselves on 
the side from which they had seceded. 

It would have been absurd to expect that the 
spirit of absolute domination which had inspired 
the Church of Rome from her very infancy, and 
had gradually led her to claim a supreme autho- 
rity over the world, would allow her to submit to 
losses so dangerous to her power and interests, 
without straining every nerve to bring back the 
seceders. * 

The German people would doubtless have de- 
sired that the emperor should retain the power 
he had acquired in Italy, and, in return, should 
allow them to carry into effect those ideas of a 
Church which they confidently believed to be 
in conformity with the will and the commands 
of God. But to this end it would have been . 
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necessary that the emperor should himself feel 
a lively sympathy in those ideas —a sympathy 
elevated far above the calculations of policy. Were 
this not the case (and at that time there seemed 
no trace of any probability of it), his own power 
stood in far too close and manifold relations to the 
papacy, for him long to continue at war with 
Rome. 

As, moreover, the attempt to establish a govern- 
ment which might carry through the opposition to 
Rome and then afford protection to the spiritual 
Estates, had not succeeded, it followed that the 
latter, who had reaped nothing from the reforma- 
tion but loss of revenue and consideration, and 
who had reason to dread still greater,—if not total 
ruin, — put themselves in an attitude of defence. 

Thus therefore it inevitably followed, that the 
emperor and the empire once more embraced the 
cause of the hierarchy; and that the commence- 
ment of the fiercest and most perilous struggles 
dated from this moment. _ 

As yet there was no question of a wider dis- 
semination of the new opinions; it was first to 
be seen whether the newly organised evangelical 
church would not share the fate of all the other 
religious institutions which had attempted to sus- 
tain themselves apart from Rome, but had either 
utterly disappeared, or sunk into insignificance. 

We have watched the founding of the edifice ; 
it now remains for us to see whether it will have 
sufficient strength and solidity to stand erect and 
unsupported. 
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We shall begin with a view of the foreign rela- 
tions of the empire, by which the general position 
of the emperor was determined, and which conse- 


quently exercised a powerful re-action on the affairs 
of Germany. 
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CHAPTER I: 


CHANGES IN THE GENERAL POLITICAL RELATIONS 
OF EUROPE. 


1527, 1528. 


Tue Hispano-German army had conquered Rome; 
and whatever might be the external deportment of 
the emperor, there is no doubt that he at first 
founded the most extensive political projects upon 
this event. ; 
The instructions with which he sent one of his - 
courtiers, Pierre de Verey, to the Viceroy of Naples, 
have only lately come to light. In these he con- 
fesses that his wish was, either to go himself with- 
out delay to Italy, or to cause the Pope to come to 
Spain, in order that they might settle all differences 
in person and orally: and that he should prefer the 
latter plan, if the viceroy could find means to bring 
the pope safely to Spain; but that he was alarmed 
by the danger of the pontiff falling into the hands 
of hostile troops by the way. Under these cir- 
cumstances he thought it best to re-instate the pope 
in the papal chair in full freedom. But the con- 
ditions are worthy of note. This freedom, said the 
emperor expressly, was only to be understood as rela- 
ting to the pope’s spiritual functions; and even with 
regard to these, it would be necessary, before setting 
him at liberty, to obtain full security against treach- 
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ery and deceit on his part.* The emperor stated 
what were the securities which he should deem satis- 
factory ; viz. the cession of the cities of Ostia and 
Civita Vecchia, Parma and Piacenza, Bologna and 
Ravenna ; and lastly, of Civita Castellana. He de- 
mands, as we see, all the important places of the 
ecclesiastical states, as then constituted. The prin- 
ciple upon which he proceeded was, that even if the 
pope should ever again entertain the wish to injure 
him, he must not have the power to do so. These 
strong places he proposed to keep in his own hands, 
till the pope should call a council for the reforma- 
tion of the Church. 

These views were to a certain degree in accord- 
ance with the ideas of the German nation. The 
church reform which the emperor required was 
certainly not that proposed by Luther and his 
followers ; nor indeed was it at all of a doctrinal 


* Instructions to Pierre de Verey, Baron de St. Vincent, 
Excerpts in Bucholtz, Ferdinand, iii. 97—104., especially p. 
101. “We have considered that in case there be no means for 
his Holiness to come hither in safety, notwithstanding what has 
passed, to use so great liberality towards H. H. as to give him 
back his freedom, and that by the hand of my viceroy, as repre- 
sentative of our person, he be re-instated in his chair at Rome. 
But before he can be restored to this freedom, which is to be 
understood of spiritual functions, our viceroy must be so well 
assured by him as to all things which can happen by human 
means and by secular power, that we be not deceived therein, 
and that if H. H. should have the will, he may not have the 
power to do us ill; that thereby we may not, in return for the 
kindness we have shown him, continually receive injury and 
damage, as the experience of the past has shown.” Bucholtz 
places these instructions three weeks after the 30th June, i. e. 
21st July, 1527. 
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nature: his only object was, to have the adminis- 
trative abuses removed, as preceding kings and em- 
perors had so often demanded, and Glapio had lately 
recommended in Worms. It is however obvious that 
the two projects reciprocally support each other. 
How vast, moreover, was the prospect of increased 
temporal power which opened to the emperor, if 
he could succeed in keeping possession of the States 
of the Church till the accomplishment of so remote 
and uncertain an event. Thus Ferdinand had re- 
cently seized on the bishopric of Brixen till some 
accommodation should be come to, and had excited 
the suspicion that he intended to keep it. Thus 
too, in this very year, the Bishop of Utrecht, driven 
out by his warlike neighbour of Guelders, had 
ceded to the government of the Netherlands all 
his rights over the temporal administration of his 
bishopric for an annual sum of money.* . The 
same fate seemed to await the greatest of all 
spiritual benefices—the States of the Church. It 
was thought that the emperor would establish his 
seat of government in Rome, take the temporalities 
of the ecclesiastical states into his own hands, and 
depose, or carry off, the pope. What indeed could 
men think, when Charles was known to have in- 
stigated the Duke of Ferrara to undertake without 
delay the restoration of the exiled dynasts of the 
ecclesiastical states—the Sassatelli in Imola, the 
Bentivogli in Bologna, &c.? The Viceroy of Naples 
actually proposed to the Spanish colonel Alarcon, 


* The negotiations of Schoonhoven (Oct. 1527) appear from 
the speech in the assembly of the Dutch States. Wagenaar, 
ii, 349. 
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to whom the safe keeping of the pope in the Castel 
St. Angelo was entrusted, to bring his captive to 
Gaeta. Alarcon however refused; ‘not out of ill 
will,” observes the reporter, ‘‘ but because he had 
scruples of conscience.” “ God forbid,” said’ the 
brave soldier, “that I should lead the body of the 
Lord captive.” * 

It is not always necessary that the schemes of a 
power should be accurately known in order to ex- 
cite resistance ; the same possibility which, on the 
one side, suggests the thought of an enterprise, 
awakens, on the other, the dread of it and the en- 
deavour to counteract it. 

Charles V. had, as we may recollect, still most 
powerful enemies to contend with. The Ligue lay 
still encamped against him in unbroken force; and 
just at this moment the King of England, who had 
for some time shown an inclination that way, 
made marked advances towards its chiefs. Charles’s 
refusal to allow him any share in the advantages 
resulting from the victory of Pavia, or to conclude 
the promised marriage between himself and the 
Princess Mary (a refusal which touched Henry in 
a very sensible part, inasmuch as it involved a 
pecuniary damage—an old debt of the emperor's 
being reckoned as part of the dowry), seemed to 
the king a sufficient ground for separating himself 
from his ancient ally. As early as the 30th April, 
a treaty was concluded between Henry VIII. and 
Francis I., the motive for which they declare to 
be the mutual inclination which nature, who had 


* Letter of Verey. Bucholtz, pp. 110. 118. 
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fashioned them alike in mind and body, had im- 
planted in their hearts, and which had been only 
heightened by the late interruption of the good 
understanding between them. They agree therein 
to demand of the emperor, through their common 
ambassadors, the liberation of the French princes 
on fair and honourable terms, and the satisfaction 
of the pecuniary claims of England; and, in case 
of his refusal to listen to these demands, to de- 
clare war against him without delay.* It may 
easily be imagined that their eagerness for war 
was greatly inflamed by the conquest of Rome. 
Henry VIII. says, in the full powers for conclud- 
ing fresh treaties which he gave to Cardinal Wol- 
sey, that the cause of the Holy See was the com- 
mon cause of all princes; that never had a greater 
insult been offered to it than now; and that, as 
this had been caused by no offence or provocation, 
but solely by unbridled lust of power, such un- 
governable ambition must be opposed betimes by 
combined forces.t His first idea was, that the 
cardinals still at liberty should assemble in Avig- 
non, where Wolsey should also be present; and 
that a new central point for the church should thus 
be created. But as the cardinals did not agree to 
this, the two monarchs mutually promised on no 
account to consent to any proclamation of a coun- 
cil, so long as the pope was not free ; and jointly 


* Traité de Westminster, 30 Avril’ 1527. Du Mont, iv.1._ 
476. 

{ Ad tractandum super quocumque feedere pro resarcienda 
Romane sedis dignitate commissio regis. Rymer, vi. ii. p. 80. 
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to oppose every attempt on the part of the emperor 
to administer the powers of the church.* Lastly, 
they settled the old differences between the two 
kingdoms. Wolsey, who had repaired to Amiens, 
renounced, in the king’s name, all claim to the 
throne of France. A sum of money was agreed 
on, as compensation, which was to be paid to King 
Henry and all his successors, “ without ceasing, 
till all the years, which divine Providence has ap- 
pointed to the human race shall have passed away.” 
At first they intended to direct their principal at- 
tack against the Netherlands; they now agreed to 
turn their arms against Italy. Henry showed a 
readiness to advance subsidies; he hoped to obtain 
ample compensation by means of a perpetual tri- 
bute which he intended to exact from the duchy of 
Milan. The proposals made by the emperor at 
this moment, reasonable as they appeared, were 
rejected. is August 1527, a new French army 
appeared in Italy under Lautrec, took Bosco, Alex- 
andria and the strong city of Pavia, on which 
cruel vengeance was taken for the resistance it had 
made two years and a half before. In October 
1527, Lautrec crossed the Po, intending to wait 
only for reinforcements, and then immediately to 
enter the States of the Church.t 


* 66 





presertim cum juris naturalis equitate pensata non 
proprie & summo pontifice factum dici possit, quod ad aliorum 
arbitrium facit captivus, etiamsi verbis diversissimum profi- 
teatur.” Traité d’Amiens, 18 Aofit, Dumont, iv. 1. 494. 

_ t Letter. from Angerer (5th Nov.), in Hormayr’s Archiv. 
1812, p. 456. : “‘ We allow ourselves to be restrained by words, 
and the Ligue follows up its victory. I have etd no hopé or 
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It would have been extremely disagreeable to 
the emperor, if the pope, still unreconciled to him, 
had been. liberated from the castle by this army ; 
an event which appeared by no means impossible, 
since the German troops, in consequence of their 
disorder, and of the diseases caused by an Italian 
summer, had sustained great losses, and were con- 
stantly discontented. But this would have been 
rendered peculiarly vexatious and inconvenient 
to him by a project which King Henry had con- 
ceived, and now followed up with the most im- 
petuous ardour. 

King Henry VIU. was married to Catharine of 
Aragon, the widow of his brother Arthur, and 
aunt of the emperor. This marriage could not 
have been contracted without a dispensation from 
the pope, which Julius II. had granted, “in virtue 
of his apostolical authority; that supreme delegated 
power which he used as time and circumstances 
might require.” * But in the nation, nay, even in 
the persons immediately surrounding the king, the 
scruples on this head had never entirely disappeared. 
The death of every son that Catharine brought him, 
one after another, produced a deep impression on 
people’s minds, and seemed a fulfilment of the 
words in the 3d Book of Moses}, denouncing child- 


heart left.” A letter of Leiva’s of the 23d Oct. shows, how~ 
ever, that he had not lost heart. 

* Brief in Burnet’s Collection, p.9. It is said there, “ Cum 
matrimenium contraxissetis illudque carnali copula forsan con- 
gummavissetis.” It is clear that the dispensation assumed this 
to be the case. 

+ Leviticus, xx. 21., quoted by John the Baptist to Herod: 
St. Mark, vi. 18. 
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lessness against the man who shall take his brother’s 
wife. Even Thomas Aquinas had doubted whether 
the pope could release men from the obligatory 
force of a law of the holy Scripture; and we may 
imagine how greatly the ideas of the reformers, 
originating in similar questions as to the authority 
of Scripture, and now become current even in 
England, must have tended to strengthen this 
doubt. The king’s confessor had for a long time 
declared to his friends that his highness’s marriage 
would not last.* 

In this state of things it happened that Cardinal 
Wolsey, the king’s confidant, quarrelled with the 
emperor. The emperor, when at Windsor, had 
promised to raise him to the papal dignity ; 
but when the occasion offered, he did little or 
nothing in his behalf. It was constantly affirmed 
in Spain that Wolsey swore eternal vengeance 
against the emperor for this breach of faith; that 
he boasted he would bring about such a revolution 
in affairs as had not taken place for a century ; 
—eyen though the kingdom of England should 
perth in the convulsion.f Various other causes 
now contributed, as we have seen, to create en- 
mity between his royal master and the emperor. 
In order, however, to render this permanent, it was 


* Polydorus Virgilius, Historia Anglica, Henricus VIEL ne 
82. Jam pridem conjugium regium velut infirmum labefacta- 
tum iri censebat idque clam suis seepe intimis amicis insusur- 
rabat. 

+ Respuesta del emperador al cartel presentado por Claren- 
gao. Sandoval, lib. xvi. tom.i. p. 358. : 
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absolutely necessary that the marriage by which Fer- 
dinand the Catholic and Henry VII. had thought to 
render the union of their families eternal, should be 
dissolved. We may believe Wolsey’s assertion on 
his trial, — that it was not he who first suggested 
the divorce; but it is no less certain that he first 
seriously proposed it, and with the view above 
mentioned: he himself affirmed this most distinctly 
to the French ambassador, Jean du Bellay.* 
Meanwhile, the passion which the king conceived 
for Anna Boleyn, one of the ladies of the queen’s 
court, though it subserved Wolsey’s views, did not 
form part of his plans. He wished to substitute 
the French alliance for the Spanish. When he 
was in Amiens he said to the queen-mother, that 
if she lived only another year, she would witness 
the eternal union of England with the one side (the 
French), and a no less complete separation from the 
other. He let fall other mysterious expressions, 


* Depéche de P’evéque de Bayonne, J. du Bellay, 28th Octo- 
ber, 1528. Wolsey complains of certain measures of the French, 
from which had ensued “totale alienation de Nre dit St. Péergavec 
rompture dudit mariage (the negotiations concerning the affair 
of the marriage). La quelle rompture, encore que la perte de Nv 
dit St. Pére ne soit pour rien comptée, est de telle importance, ce 
dit mon dit Seigneur Legat (Wolsey), que tout homme en pourra 
juger qui sawra que les premiers termes du divorce ont été mis 
par luy en avant, afin de mettre perpetuelle separation entre les 
maisons d’Angleterre et de Bourgogne.” Already printed in Le 
Grand’s Histoire du Divorce, iii. p. 185. I have recently looked 
through the manuscript (Depesches de Messire J. du Bellay. 
Colbert, v. 468., King’s Library, at Paris), which Le Grand used, 
and have found many new and important circumstances in it. 
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begging her to remember his words, and adding 
that he would remind her of them at the proper 
time. 

Such being the state of his mind, the differences 
of the pope with the emperor were entirely in ac- 
cordance with his wishes; and he therefore urged 
on the new alliance, and the enterprise against 
Italy. 

We may imagine, however, the effect that schemes 
and proceedings of this kind naturally produced on 
the emperor. And here an observation suggests 
itself, which sounds paradoxical, but, if we mistake 
not, contains a striking truth. 

It is a well-known fact, and one to which we 
shall often have occasion to recur, that this divorce 
proved fatal to the influence of the papacy in 
England. But if we ascend to that higher point of 
view which commands the general relations of Ku- 
rope, we shall see that the schemes of Henry VIII. 
were, at this critical moment, productive of advan- 
tage to the papal power. The emperor, whose 
conduct had been not only imperious but violent 
towards the pope, now perceived that the head of 
the church, even in a prison, was a person of 
importance, and was still able to make him pain- 
fully sensible of his power. 

The emperor first heard of the project of divorce 
at the end of July 1527. In the instructions of the 
21st of that month, drawn up for Verey, no trace of 
it is (if we may trust our extracts) to be found ; but 
on the 31st of the same month we have a letter of 
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the emperor’s in which it is expressly mentioned. 
In this he commissions the viceroy to speak of the 
matter to the pope, but with discretion, lest he 
should avail himself of it “‘as means to a mis- 
chievous understanding with the king.” Charles 
wished that the pope had instantly crushed the 
scheme by two or three briefs to the king and the 
cardinal, containing a peremptory refusal.* 

It is obvious that a vast weight was thrown into 
the pope’s scale by the need the emperor had of 
his aid in a domestic affair of such importance. 

To this was added the unfavourable impression 
produced in Spain by the captivity of the sovereign 
pontiff. The grandees of that kingdom, both tem- 
poral and spiritual, who were at the court, took an 
occasion to speak to the emperor about it, and to 
remind him of the devoted attachment of the Spanish 
nation to the see of Rome. The nuncio was even 
emboldened to entertain the project of suspending 
the ecclesiastical functions throughout Spain; the 
prelates were to appear before the emperor in 
mourning garments, and to demand from him the 
liberty of Christ’s vicegerent.on earth. Nothing less 
than the direct interference of the court was re- 
quired to prevent his issuing a proclamation of this 
violent character. 

Under these circumstances the imperial council 
of state found it impossible to adhere absolutely to 
its first instructions. Gattinara declared that they 
could not keep the pope a prisoner, so long as they 


* Excerpt from this letter. Bucholtz, iii. 94. note. 
{ Castiglione, 10th Dec. 1527; Pallavicini, lib. ii. c. 14. 
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continued to recognise him as the true pope. De 
Praet remarked, that the troops now quartered in 
Rome were wanted for the defence of the kingdom 
of Naples, and that they could not march till the 
pope was set at liberty ; he advised that the orders 
issued for the execution of the instructions should 
be qualified by the very pregnant words, “as far 
as practicable.” The council of state hereupon 
came to the decision that the pope must, at all 
events, be set at liberty.* | 

Negotiations were then set on foot with Clement 
VIL., through Degli Angeli, general of the Francis- 
cans. We unfortunately possess no details of their 
progress. On the twenty-sixth of November, 1527, 
a treaty was concluded, in virtue of which the 
pope was restored, not only to his spiritual func- 
tions but to his temporal power. The emperor 
contented himself with the cession of a few strong 
places, such as_ Ostia, Civita Vecchia and Civita 
Castellana. The pope promised to convoke a council 
for the union and reformation of the church, and 
to contribute, as far as lay in his power, to satisfy 
the soldiery.t Their pay was to be raised chiefly 
by a large sale of church lands in the Neapolitan 
territory. 

Another point, which is not mentioned in the 
treaty, was, as it appears, also a subject of nego- 
tiation. The pope is said to have promised the 


* Notice in Bucholtz, iii. p. 119. 

+ Contract between Pope Clement and Charles V.; Reissner, 
p- 155. The words of the preamble are, however, rather a form 
of expression than an historical truth. 
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emperor that he would not consent to the ere 
of the king of England. 

@lemient VII. was once more free. He garrisoned 
the castle of St. Angelo with his own troops, caused 
all the bells in the city to be rung, and nominated 
anew all the officers of the camera and of the city. 
The vast schemes of limiting the pope to his spiritual 
functions, of carrying him off to a distant fortress, 
and the like, were so far from being realised, that 
the emperor’s own power in Italy was now once 
more in danger. 


At first the pope was far from trusting the em- 
peror or his ministers, or from believing that the 
peace between them would be of long endurance. 
It was agreed that he should go to Orvieto. But 
he was still fearful that Hugo Moncada, who had 
succeeded Lautrec as viceroy of Naples, would seize 
upon his person on the way, and carry him off to 
some fortress in the imperial territory.* He deter- 
mined to escape in disguise through the gates of 
the garden of the Vatican, on the night before the 
day appointed for his journey. In this way he 
reached Orvieto, on the 10th of December 1527. 

For a moment he felt as if he were once more 
master of his own destiny ; but he no sooner raised 
his eyes, than he found himself surrounded by 
dangers on every hand. 

On the one side, he saw his country in great 
measure in the hands of the conqueror by whom 


* Jovius, Vita Pompeji Columne, 197. f. Guicciardini, lib. 
‘Vili. p. 469. 
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he had been so injuriously treated. In the course 
of the winter his capital had been-reduced to utter 
ruin by the imperial troops, to waren arrears of 
pay were still due. 

On the other side, the friends who had affected 
to protect him inspired him only with hatred, dis- 
trust and alarm. Florence, which had again ex- 
pelled the house of Medici, and attempted to found 
a republic on the plan of Savonarola, found support 
from France. ‘The Venetians had taken possession 
of the cities of Ravenna and Cervia, which Julius II: 
deemed it so great a glory to have reconquered. 

Clement feared both parties. That the emperor 
should possess at once Milan and Naples, seemed to 
him extremely dangerous*; in that case Charles 
would indeed be “lord of all things;” the favour 
which he himself had shown to the emperor’s foes 
would bring his head upon the block. But the mea- 
sures of the Ligue caused him, if possible, more 
anxiety and distress. When the French invited him 
to sanction and to join the Ligue, as it was then con- 
stituted, he replied, that it was a strange proposal 
to make to him, to sanction and concur in the mea- 


* Liter Gregorii de Cassellis, in Fiddes’s Life of Wolsey, p 
467. “Et cum ei persuasissem, ut nihil dubitaret, et quod totum 
se rejiceret in manus regi majestatis et rev. D. Legati, dixit se 
ita velle facere et quod in eorum brachia se et omnia sua remit- 
tat. Et caput jam ponit sub supplicio, nisi a regia Majestate 
adjuvetur. Si Cwsar permittatur aliquid possidere in Italia 
preterquam in regno Neapolitano, omnium rerum semper erit 
dominus, nisi mature confundatur.” It is evident he was still of 
opinion that it was necessary to the security of the see of 
Rome that Milan should be wrested from the emperor. 
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sures taken against himself :—in Florence his family 
had been ruined; Ferrara was constantly engaged 
in hostilities against him; yet with these powers he 
was asked to ally himself. 

The French told him they were determined to 
wrest not only Milan but Naples also from the 
emperor; and they wished to know whether the 
pope would at least openly declare himself for them, 
when they had made their way to Naples, and 
driven out the Spaniard. Clement evaded giving a 
positive answer ; he found it difficult to believe that 
they would, as they asserted, allow him to dispose 
of Naples at his pleasure; judging from his coun- 
tenance, people concluded that his intention was to 
gain time to consider, and then to make such terms 
as circumstances would allow.* 

Every thing, however, depended on the issue of 
the enterprise of France, and on the fortune of arms. 

In January 1528, Lautrec entered the kingdom 
of Naples. The German army, which had at length 
with infinite difficulty been led out of Rome by the 
Prince of Orange, threw itself in his way at Troja, 
and offered to give him battle. But Lautrec ex- 
pected succours from Venice, and was satisfied to 
let the imperialists feel the superiority of his artil- 
lery. This conduct had such an effect, that an 
inclination in favour of France manifested itself 
throughout the empire. When the expected rein- 
forcements arrived, the imperial troops, which had 


* Nic. Raince au Gr. Maitre, 28th Jan. 1528. MS. Bethune, 
8534. 
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no artillery, found it necessary to abandon the 
field and retreat upon Naples, the defence of which 
was of the highest importance*; the head, they 
said, did not follow the members, but the members 
the head. lLautrec hastened to pursue them: to- 
wards the end of April he encamped on either side 
of the high road from Capua, and opened the siege 
of Naples. It appeared almost impossible that this 
populous city, less able than any other to endure 
scarcity of food, could long hold out against a 
conquering army. In England the fall of Naples 
was already reckoned upon as the termination 
of the whole affair; for the provinces of the king- 
dom were already in great measure in the hands 
of the allies. The Venetians took possession 
of the ports of Apulia, while Filippino Doria de 
feated the imperialists in the harbour of Amalfi. 
Some people began to conceive a hope of a univer- 
sal overthrow of the imperial power. Wolsey was 
heard to declare that the pope must be enabled at 
once to depose the emperor, on account of the 
grievous outrages he had experienced from him ; 
he had only to proclaim that the electoral princes 
possessed the right of proceeding to a new election, 
and to admonish them to choose one of their own 
body. This would not only have the effect of con- 
ciliating them, but would create such a breach 


* Ziegler, Acta Paparum, book xii. “As the imperialists 
had neither ammunition nor provisions, and nothing could be 
conveyed to them in safety,— for all places were better inclined 
to the French than to the imperialists..... n 
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between the emperor and the pope that any future 
reconciliation would be impossible.* A communi- 
cation to this effect was in fact made to the pope. 
He deemed it necessary that both kings should 
agree upon the candidate for the imperial crown, 
lest a similar confusion to that at the last election 
(of Charles V.) should occur. He thought he could 
reckon upon four electoral princes. 

But here, too, the emperor’s lucky star did not 
forsake him. 

In the first place, he succeeded in gaining over 
one of the most powerful chiefs of Italy, Andrea 
Doria, of Genoa. He had long been negotiating 
with him; first before Doria entered into the ser- 
vice of the Ligue, and afterwards during the 
visit of the arch-chancellor Gattinara to Upper 
Italy, in May 1527: an Augustinian hermit, in 
concert with a servant of Doria’s named Erasmo, 
were, on both occasions, the secret mediators.{ It 
is not surprising if, under these circumstances, the 
king of France missed in Doria the cordiality and 
zeal which he expected from him. Doria, on his 
side, made many complaints of personal offences, 


* Bellay au Grandmaitre, 2d Jan. 1528. (MS. Colbert, V°.) 

+ Gardiner and Cassalis to C. Wolsey. April 28. Strype, 
Eccles. Mem. v. 427. “It were,” says the pope, “to be foreseen 
before sentence of privation, who were most meet to be chosen.” 

{ The details which we find concerning this in Hormayr’s Ar- 
chiv. 1810, p.61., and in Bucholz, are doubtless taken from the 
same documents in the Vienna archives. Doria’s engagements 
to Francis were to cease lst July, 1528, and then those to the 
emperor to begin. See also Folieta, Historia Genuensis, p. 309. 
Sigonius de rebus gestis Andree Auree. Opp. Sigonii, i. 241. 
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as well as of the treatment experienced by his 
native city, whose ancient rights over Savona were 
now disputed. In England, where many Genoese 
then lived, and all these circumstances were known 
with the greatest accuracy, they created the most 
violent irritation. Wolsey said the French ought 
to give Doria all the money and all the honours he 
might choose to demand; and rather cede Savona 
seven times over than estrange this man at the 
moment when they most needed him. But France 
did not keep one line of policy so rigorously and 
steadily in view, as to weigh all the consequences 
of his loss. On the other hand, the emperor sub- 
scribed to all the terms proposed by Doria; he 
rendered the destiny of Genoa, as well as the person 
and fortunes of Doria, perfectly secure, and he 
voluntarily added certain marks of favour ; for ex- 
ample, a considerable grant of land in the Neapoli- 
tan territory. He knew well what he was doing. 
In a very short time Andrea Doria hoisted on 
the emperor's ships the very flags which Filippino 
had taken from the imperialists in the battle of 
Amalfi.* His desertion alone sufficed to establish 


* Letter to Salviati, L. d. Principi, ii. 129. In a MSS. bio- 
graphy of Guasto, in the Chigi library at Rome, there is a 
chapter on the Cambiamento di A. Doria, which certainly sounds 
rather romantic. Doria’s prisoners hear him complaining of 
king Francis in his sleep : “non basta al ré Francesco, avermi 
tolti i ricatti guadagnati col rischio del mio sangue, ma vuol 
Genova sottoporre a Savona—ma io cambiard la bandiera, 
sarod signore del mare, faro libera non che soggetta la patria 
mia.” The motives, however, are clear enough. According 
to this story, Guasto urged them in his conversation with 
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the emperor’s superiority in the Mediterranean. 
But besides this, it was an important advantage, 
that a city which formed the link of direct com- 
munication between Spain and Milan, once more 
declared for the emperor. 

At this moment, too, the fate of Naples was 
decided. 

Contagious diseases, such as always follow in 
the train of devastating war, broke out in the 
French armies before Naples, and spread with 
dreadful rapidity. ‘God sent amongst them,” 
says a German report, “such a pestilence that out 
of 25,000 not above 4000 survived.”* Lautrec 
himself was one of its victims; Vaudemont, to 
whom the crown had been destined, died before the 
gates which he had hoped to enter in triumph as 
king. To these disasters were added the fortunate 
turn of things among the besieged. The German 
imperialists, as at Pavia, directed their attacks in 
the first place against their countrymen in the ser- 
vice of France, under the Count of Lupfen, and 
brought back their colours as a trophy into the 
city: at length the rest of the French army found 


Doria, adducing the examples of La Palice and Giangiacopo 
Trivulzio, who had also been very ungratefully treated by 
Francis. These arguments brought him over. 

* Ziegler: “es starb ser under ihnen, Gott schiket under des 
Frantzosen hauffen ain solche pestilenz, das si innerhalb 30 
Tagen schir all starben und von 25,000 uber 4,000 nit beliben.” 
“There died many among them. God sent among the troops 
such a pestilence, that within thirty days they sheer all died, 
and out of 25,000 not 4,000 remained ;” a statement which 
Reissner has altered, after his manner, p. 178. 
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itself compelled to prepare for a retreat, when at 
that moment it was attacked and totally cut off. 
This occurred on the 29th August 1528.* 

The imperialists, whose condition had so lately 
appeared hopeless, remained completely victors, and 
once more took possession of the kingdom. 

Fortunate was it for the pope that he had re- 
mained neutral. ‘ But for this,” writes his 
secretary of state, Sanga, now his prime minister, 
‘we should now be in the lowest abyss of ruin.” 
It was in a conference between Clement and Sanga 
on the 6th of September, that some advances to 
the emperor were seriously resolved on. 

The imperial party had already frequently re- 
quested the pope to return to Rome, where they 
promised to defend him from every danger.{ He 
now determined upon this step. On the 6th of 
October we find him again in Rome. 

He was not, however, on that account to be 
regarded as in any degree an ally of the emperor. 
Even in November 1528, he encouraged Francis I. 
to keep alive the agitation in Germany, by which 
Charles’s dignity as emperor was endangered, and 
to support the Woiwode of Transylvania.§ In 


* Sepulveda, who was then in Gaeta, viii. 34. f. 

+ Al Cl.Campeggio, Lettere di principi, ii. 127. “Se sua 
Santita non faceva cosi, hora si sarebbe nel profondo della total 
ruina.” 

+ Lettera di Roma a B. Castiglione. L. d. pr. ii. 10. 

§ Gio Joachim a Montmorency Roma, 7th Nov. 1528. Moli- 
ni, ii. 122. “Mi disse S. Santita, che limperatore fosse quasi 
costretto, in persona trovarsi ben tosto in Alamagna, per dar 
ordine a molte cose,—le quali non ordinate —producevano gran 
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December 1528, the French ambassador declares 
that, whatever may appear to the contrary, the 
pope is as much inclined to the French as ever; 
that at the bottom of his heart he was much 
displeased that their attack on Naples had suc- 
ceeded so ill; had they followed his advice, he said, 
matters would not have ended so. ‘I venture 
to affirm,” adds the ambassador, ‘“ that here is no 
feint.”* It is at least certain that one of his 
intimates, Cardinal Campeggi, who was gone to 
England to conduct the proceedings on the king’s 
divorce, said publicly, in the plainest terms, that 
the emperor was full of ill-will, and would do them 
as much mischief as he possibly could; that to 
attack him in good earnest was the true way to 
bring him to his senses; the desirable thing would 
be to do him some damage in Spain, but as that 
was not practicable, an expedition against him in 
Germany was by all means to be undertaken, let it 
be conducted as it might.7 

No one, therefore, could have ventured to pre- 
dict a speedy peace. In the year 1528 a formal 
challenge was sent by the emperor to the king, and 


pregiudizio e non minor movimento, minacciavano a Vimpera- 
tore sua stato, titulo e dignita (he points, no doubt, at the designs 
of the House of Bavaria, to obtain the dignity of king of Rome.) 
Se mo le cose in Germania fussero nel stato che si dice, a 8. Sa 
parrebbe chel chr™° re per ben degli suoi affari le mantenesse, 
augumentasse e fomentasse.” 

* Raince, 14th Dec. 1528, “qu il ny a fiction aucune.” 

+ Bellay, 1 Jan. 1529, “louant fort ’enterprise d Allemagne, 
par quel moyen qu'elle se puisse conduire.” 
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it was from no backwardness on the part of the 
former that a single combat did not take place.* 

In Upper Italy the fortune of war was still vacil- 
lating, inclining rather to the side of the king than 
to that of the emperor. The same diseases which 
had destroyed the French army before Naples, at- 
tacked the German troops which, in the summer of 
1528, had crossed the Alps under Henry of Bruns- 
wick and Marx Sittich of Ems, in aid of the em- 
peror, and were now encamped in Lombardy. 
Independently of this, Duke Henry was not the 
man to carry through an undertaking in which he 
had to contend at once with the jealousy of his 
allies, the aversion of the country people, the fatal 
effects of the climate, and the attacks of the enemy. 
He soon retreated in disgust across the Alps; his 
troops dispersed, and part of them entered the ser- 
vice of Venice. 

Thereupon a fresh French army made its appear- 
ance in Ivrea under St. Pol; the Venetians sent 
money and troops to meet it, and the allies not 
only reconquered Pavia, which they had a second 
time lost, but immediately began to indulge the 
highest hopes. St. Pol was of opinion that they 

* Relacion da Borgona, Sandoval, 888. He had a solemn 
audience of the king, who said to him, “ Dost thou bring me the 
place of battle?” The herald answered, “Sire, the Emperor’s 
sacred majesty ——” The king broke in upon him, “TI bid thee 
that thou speak to me of nothing, till thou hast brought me as- 
surance of the place of battle.” The herald could not fully 
deliver his message; but at last it came to pass as Wolsey 


thought. “I trust to God these young courageous passions 
shall be finally converted into fume.” 21st July, St. P. p. 320, 
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ought instantly to press on to the Neapolitan ter- 
ritory, where a number of strong places were still 
in possession of the French; he doubted not that 
the whole kingdom would then fall into his hands. 
The French government, on the other hand, thought 
it more urgent first to make an attack on Genoa 
and Andrea Doria. Although this did not succeed, 
the army became master of the greater part of 
Lombardy, and in England hopes were still enter- 
tained that it would soon take Milan, and even, by 
investing Parma and Piacenza, regain its influence 
over the pope. 


Nor was eastern Europe in a state of less con- 
fusion. So long as Ferdinand himself was present 
in Hungary, order was in some measure maintained, 
but as soon as he absented himself, the old divisions 
broke out again. Even his own adherents could 
not agree. The Bishop of Erlau complained of An- 
drew Bathory, who had insulted and wounded him ; 
‘no Socrates,” he declared, ‘‘ had had need of more 
patience than he.” Francis Batthyany could not 
make his way to the castles of which Louis Pekry 
had taken possession in his name. A universal 
cry was raised against the violences of the German 
army under Katzianer, which levied its supplies 
directly upon the country, and advanced at a very 
slow rate against the Joannists. Katzianer sent 
an energetic and rough answer.* The assertion, 


* Correspondence in Bucholtz, iii. 269—279. In Ursinus 
Velius de Bello Pannonico, p. 91., we see that the grandees of 
Hungary quarrelled, “de bonis hostis Joannis jam olim inter 
se partitis.” 
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even if untrue, that bread mixed with chalk was 
given to the Germans to poison them, proves the 
strong national antipathy that had arisen. This 
rendered it doubly difficult to keep in check the 
adherents of Zapolya. At the diet of Ofen, in 
January 1528, they formed three distinct classes; 
those who, spite of the oath they had sworn to 
King Ferdinand, endeavoured to seduce his subjects 
to revolt; the vacillating, who had demanded safe 
conduct in order that they might go and do homage 
to the king, and then had never appeared; and lastly, 
Zapolya’s open followers, who carried on a system of 
plunder, and rendered the country insecure, It does 
not appear that any effectual measures were taken 
against any of them. On the other hand, Zapolya 
neglected no means by which he could, from his 
exile at Tarnow, keep Hungary in a state of agita- 
tion. George Martinuzzi, a monk of the Pauline 
order, who had formerly been in the service of 
Zapolya’s mother, was so devoted to him that he 
three times ventured into Hungary on foot. He 
boasts of the good reception he had experienced 
from Jacob von Thornaly, Stephen Bathory of 
Somlyo, and Paul Arthandy. He wandered from 
castle to castle, revived old connexions, and pre- 
pared every thing for his lord’s reception.* The 
main thing was, that he was the bearer of promises 
of Turkish succours. In the beginning of the year 
1528 a treaty had been concluded between Zapolya 


* His letter to Verantius in Pray, and thence in Katona, xx. 
1. 409. See Isthuansi, p. 126, 
Dp 2 
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and Suleiman. This was not the result of presents, 
for the ambassador, Jerome Lasko, had brought 
none; nor of any promise of tribute, but solely of 
political motives. Zapolya had declared that he 
would, now and always, serve the mighty sultan 
with all the powers of his kingdom, of his here- 
ditary possessions, and even of his own person. 
“J, on the other hand,” said Suleiman, in the so- 
lemn audience of leave, “ will be a true friend and 
ally to your master, and support him against his 
enemies with all my power. I swear it by the 
prophet, by the great prophet beloved of God, 
Mohammed, and by my sword.”* Unquestionably 
nothing could be more conducive to the progress 
of the Turkish power than a strict alliance with so 
influential a chief. Suleiman considered himself as 
the most formidable rival of the House of Austria, 
__the natural head of the opposition to it, in which 
he included France, Venice, Poland, and the pope 
himself; “that poor priest from whom the faith of 
the Christians emanates, and whom they neverthe- 
less so remorselessly maltreat.” He was convinced 
that he ought immediately to oppose resistance to 
the power of the emperor Charles V.; “ for,” said 
he, “it is like a stream formed of small brooks and 
melting snows, which at length undermines the 
strong castle in the mountain gorge.”f The Aus- 


* Lasky’s Statement in Katona, xx.1. Lasky declared in 
Zapolya’s name, “non solum Ungarize regnum, non solum do- 
minia patrimonii sui, sed et personam suam propriam non suam 
esse vult sed vestram,” p. 319. 

+ Habordancz Report, in Bucholtz, iii. 596. 
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trian ambassadors assert that the king of Poland 
sent a special messenger in October 1528, inviting 
the sultan to declare war upon the emperor in the 
following year; in which case he would come to his 
assistance. Suleiman was, however, already re- 
solved upon it. When Habordancz, the envoy sent 
by Ferdinand to Constantinople, to demand the 
restitution of twenty-four fortresses formerly be- 
longing to Hungary, offered only a pecuniary com- 
pensation in return, the sultan replied, that he 
would come in person, with all his troops, to defend 
those fortresses. It may easily be imagined what 
a ferment this prospect of war excited in Hungary. 
As early as September 1528, Andrew Bathory wrote 
to king Ferdinand that he lived surrounded by 
rebels, and with death before his eyes. The same 
year, Peter Raresch, Hospodar of Moldavia, who 
had long been a fisherman, but was now recognised 
as a true Dragoschide of the house of the great 
Stephen, invaded and laid waste the diocese of 
Szekler.* Every thing seemed to tend to a great 
catastrophe. 

While such an universal ferment prevailed in 
the East and in the West, it was hardly possible 
that stormy Germany should escape the contagion. 


* Engel, Geschichte der Wallachei, p. 170. 
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CHAPTER II. 


GERMANY DURING THE AFFAIR AND TIMES OF PACK. 


WE invariably find the Dukes of Bavaria in more 
or less intimate connexion with the foreign princes 
hostile to the empire —the king of France*, the 
woiwode, and above all, the pope. 

They had still not relinquished their hopes of 
the imperial crown. They carried on incessant 
intrigues with the leading electoral princes, and 
made them magnificent promises. They also tried 
to set the king of France again in motion. 

We are in possession of a project which they 
communicated to the French court with a view to 
the attainment of their end.f It was proposed that 
French ambassadors, supported by those of Lor- 
raine and of England, should appear at the next 
diet of the empire, and should remind the States 
what numerous and severe losses the church and 
the empire had sustained, since the House of 
Austria had occupied the imperial throne. Con- 
stantinople, Rhodes, and now Hungary, were lost 


* Lettre de Breton au Gr. Maitre, 17th May, 1528 (MS. Be- 
thune). “Le secretaire du duc de Baviére, que vous savez, est 
depuis deux (jours ?) ici et a eu fort bonne audience du roi.” 

+ Forme et maniére de conduire et mener l’affaire d’élection 
au nom du roi de France. MS. Bethune, 6593 f.93. See the 
agreement with Mainz ; Stumpf, p. 50. 
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to christendom; Basle and Constance to the em- 
pire; the sole object of the princes of Austria was 
to make the empire hereditary, and to aggrandise 
themselves in every possible way ; (as an example 
of which, Don Ferdinand’s recent attempt to get 
possession of Salzburg was to be cited): hereupon 
they should call upon the States to proceed to the 
election of another emperor; to elevate to the 
throne a man who would rule uprightly, and 
restore Germany to its former prosperity; who 
should be a true and good catholic, able to eradi- 
cate all heresies. With such an emperor, the king 
of France should engage to form the strictest 
alliance.* 

It is very probable that these negotiations were 
carried further. It is at least certain that the 
Bavarians hoped to gain over the Palatinate 
and Treves; the Elector of Brandenburg, through 
the influence of France, and the Elector of Saxony 
by corrupting his councillors.t ‘This we gather 
from the expressions of the pope and his legate, as 
well as from those of Cardinal Wolsey. 

It is, however, remarkable enough that the 


* The conclusion runs thus: “ Au surplus nos princes sont 
delibérés de n’obmettre rien de leur labeur et vigilance, et d’es- 
sayer tous les moyens qu’ils verront étre nécessaires pour la fin 
de cette affaire, et qu’ils ont espérance, Dieu aidant et la bonté du 
roi tres chrétien, achever l’affaire ainsi qu’ils le désirent.” 

+ “Méchten etliche seiner Rathe durch Geld abzurichten 
seyn:” “some of his councillors might be to be brought round 
with money.” Extracts from a memoir, probably of Duke Wil- 
liam, in Sugenheim, Baierns Zustiinde, &c., p. 9. 
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opposite (i. e. the evangelical) party had also made 
advances to the powers hostile to Austria. 

We find an emissary of the Landgrave of Hessen, 
Dr. Walter, at the court of France. Another we 
see setting out on his way to John Zapolya, and trace 
his progress through the whole of his journey. This 
was the celebrated Dr. Pack. In the Passion week of 
1528, we find him in Senftenberg, where he gave 
himself out to be a canon of Meissen; at Easter, in 
Breslau, where he hired a servant who could speak 
Polish; on the 18th of April, at Cracow. Here, 
in the church of St. Barbara, he had his first in- 
terview with a follower of the woiwode, at which 
they determined that he should visit that prince in 
person. _When Pack reached the neighbourhood 
of Tarnow, where the woiwode then resided, he 
alighted from his carriage and proceeded on foot 
into the city, in order not to attract attention. On 
the 26th and 27th April we find him negotiating 
with the woiwode ; a formal treaty was drawn up, 
and nothing was wanting but the ratification of 
the landgrave.* The landgrave had demanded 
money to enable him to attack Ferdinand in Ger. 
many. The woiwode promised to procure 100,000 
gulden from his brother-in-law, the king of Po- 
land. The report that Poland had promised the 
sultan to attack Ferdinand with German troops, 
may very probably be traced to this treaty. 

It is impossible to calculate the consequences 


* We have taken all the details from the confession of 
Hans Schuoch of Breslau, the same whom Pack hired as his 
servant. 
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that must have resulted from a prosecution of 
these schemes, which were aimed by the one party 
at Charles’s imperial dignity, while the other in- 
tended to attack Ferdinand in his hereditary do- 
mains*; especially at a time when all other social 
and political relations were shaken. 

But such projects were not destined to be realised. 
The Dukes of Bavaria and the Landgrave of Hessen 
were wholly ignorant that they were allies. Indeed, 
such violent antipathies, chiefly from religious 
causes, arose among the sovereigns of Germany, 
that they gave birth to one of the most singular 
complications that ever occurred in history. 

In consequence of so many evangelical princes 
having thrown off the jurisdiction of the ecclesi- 
astical courts, numerous complaints were laid before 
the imperial court; and, in the existing state and 
spirit of the imperial chanceries, these complaints 
could not fail to meet with a hearing: it is per- 
fectly true that the expediency of resorting to 
punishments, and even to the ban, was there sug- 


* Tt was the general opinion that the troubles in the Mark, 
and the attacks made by Minkwitz upon Lebus, were connected 
with this. Duke George writes to Hoyer von Mansfeld 
(March, 1529), “It is credibly reported to us that a very great 
business was in hand, and although it is set on foot in the name 
of some of the nobles, we cannot give much heed to it, since a 
great deal of money is given to the persons employed. It is 
said that.this business is undertaken for the advantage of the 
Wayda, and against the country of Laussnitz and the elector of 
Brandenburg.” The duke was just then intending to have an 
interview with the elector. It was he who arrested Minkwitz. 
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gested. Nassau, which had old territorial dissen- 
sions with the landgrave of Hessen, sought to 
secure itself against this contingency by man- 
dates.* 

A vague rumour of these designs found its way 
to Germany. The landgrave was warned by a man 
of great consideration, as he says, ‘‘ whom he would 
not name, but who knew from good authority that 
there was something in hand—extraordinary prac- 
tices (merkliche practica) —against the Lutherans.” 

The landgrave, however, did not look so far 
for the origin of the danger. He saw only the 
hostilities of which the adherents of the new doc- 
trine were the objects, in Bavaria and the whole of 
Upper Germany; the violent menaces uttered by 
Duke George of Saxony against his cousin the 
elector; his declarations that nothing should induce 
him to be reconciled to that prince so long as he 
adhered to the Lutheran sect, and that he only 
waited for the emperor’s commands to proceed 
against him. It appeared to the landgrave a sus- 
picious circumstance that zealous catholic princes 
had visited King Ferdinand at Breslau, in May 
1527, and had afterwards afforded him assistance 
in Hungary; in short, he was fully persuaded that 
a plot against him was in agitation among his 
neighbours. 

Just at this time it happened that the steward 
of the chancery of Duke George — Otto von Pack 

* Heinrich v. Nassau to Joh. v. Nassau; Arnoldi, Memoirs, 


p- 200. The letter is of the 13th April, before Pack’s affair, of 
which nothing was then known, especially in Spain. 
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— the same who undertook the journey to Tarnow 
—in the course of the year 1527 came to the 
landgrave, who was then at Cassel, to give him 
information and legal advice as to the affair with 
Nassau. The landgrave disclosed to him his 
apprehensions, and pressed him to say whether he 
knew any thing about the matter. Pack sighed, 
and was silent. This only increased the landgrave’s 
urgency. Pack at length declared, that a league 
against the Lutherans was indeed not only in hand, 
but actually concluded. He engaged to procure 
the original documents for the landgrave, who, in 
return, promised him his protection and a reward 
of 10,000 gulden. Landgrave Philip was now in- 
flamed with indignation. In February 1528, we 
find him in Dresden; whither Pack brought, not, 
indeed, the original of the treaty, which, he said, 
the chancellor had laid aside, but a copy of it, 
bearing all the outward marks of authenticity. The 
seal of the Saxon chancery was affixed on both 
sides to the black silk cord which tied the sheets of 
paper together, and beneath it hung the seal of the 
signet ring which Duke George wore (and which 
the landgrave knew perfectly well), with his three 
escutcheons; in the upper one the rue garland ; in 
the lowest, two lions. Pack allowed the landgrave’s 
secretary to take a copy of it, and received four 
thousand gulden.* 


* Statement of the Landgrave, in a letter to Duke George, of 
the 28th June, which Rommel (iii. 21.), speaks of as lost, but 
which is in the Dresden archives. I shall give it in the 
Appendix. 
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This document contained the most alarming and 
hostile matter that it was possible to conceive. It 
appeared therein that the Electors of Mainz and 
Brandenburg, the Dukes of Saxony and Bavaria, 
the Bishops of Saltzburg, Wiirzburg, and Bam- 
berg, in conjunction with King Ferdinand, had 
bound themselves in the first place to fall upon the 
Elector of Saxony, if he refused to deliver up 
Luther and his followers, and to partition his ter- 
ritory: and next to attack the landgrave, and if 
he would not recant, to drive him out of his coun- 
try, which was then to be given to Duke George. 
The city of Magdeburg was also to be reduced to 
subjection to its bishop. The mode, as well as the 
means, of attack were accurately determined. 

The landgrave, long filled with suspicions of this 
kind, did not for a moment doubt the authenticity 
of the document laid before him: he hurried, with 
his habitual vehemence, to Weimar, in order to 
communicate it to the elector. Even he was 
stunned and hurried away by the amazing, yet pre- 
cise and urgent nature of the danger; and on the 
9th of March a treaty between the two princes 
was concluded, in which they promised to raise 
six thousand foot and two thousand horse for their 
mutual defence. They concluded that it would be 
better not long to await the attack, but to antici- 
pate it. The landgrave himself went to Niirn- 
berg, and thence to Ansbach. It was under these 
circumstances that he sent Otto Pack, whom he 
had now attached more closely to his service, to 
the woiwode. Warlike preparations began without 
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delay. The Hessian troops assembled near Herren- 
breitungen; the Saxon, in the Thuringian forest. 
The whole of Germany was in motion. 

The situation of things in the evangelical part 
of Germany was not however such, as to depend 
solely on the hasty' spirit of this or that prince. 
The theologians too, especially Luther, had a voice 
to give; and the first question was, what opinion 
this voice would pronounce. 

Luther had as little doubt as the two princes of 
the genuineness of the treaty laid before him; but 
he thought it did not justify an immediate resort to 
arms. Such violent measures were opposed to all 
his ideas of law and morality. He therefore thought 
it his duty to remonstrate with the princes on their 
designs, and beg them to desist from them: an accu- 
sation, he said, must first be laid against their ene- 
mies, and the answer heard; otherwise, violence 
and confusion would break out among the princes 
of Germany, which, to the joy of Satan, would 
lay waste the country. Of all the men who ever 
placed themselves at the head of a great movement, 
Luther was perhaps the most averse to violence 
and war. He held that self-defence was lawful, 
especially against princes like those above named, 
who, as the equals of his master, had no sovereignty 
over him; but to be the first to take up arms and 
proceed to acts of offence,—that was beyond his 
comprehension.* He applied the words, ‘“ Blessed 


* Remarks in de Witte, iii. 316., Nos. 986, 987., but doubtless 
to be dated March, and not May. For they are mentioned 
already in a copy of instructions in Neudecker’s Documents, 
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are the meek and the peacemakers,” to political 
affairs. ‘He that taketh the sword shall perish 
by the sword.” ‘ War,” said he, ‘ventures all, 
wins little, and is certain to lose; but meekness 
loses nothing, risks little, and wins all.” 

It was easy to persuade Elector John, who under- 

stood the gospel as Luther did, and loved it with 
all his heart; he had merely been hurried away by 
the vehemence of his impetuous ally, He now repre- 
sented to Philip that an attack might bring dis- 
honour on the gospel, and that they must there- 
fore refrain from it. The landgraye replied, that 
the treaty of their enemies, sealed and sworn to 
by them, was equivalent to an attack; he repre- 
sented the advantage of taking immediate and actiye 
measures for their defence ; it would awaken many 
who now slumbered, and would enable them to obtain 
safer terms. But the elector could no longer be pre- 
vailed on to adyance a step. He sent his son, 
accompanied by a trusty councillor, named Wilden- 
fels, to Cassel, with so decided a refusal, that the 
landgrave was forced at length to follow Luther's 
advice, and in the first place to make the treaty 
known, and demand an explanation from the 
princes therein named. He instantly sent it to 
his father-in-law.* 
p- 88., which, though undated, certainly falls in March, since the 
elector says therein that he has summoned some of his friends on 
the Friday after Judica (3d April), “ right presently ” (schirst- 
kinftig). 

* Letter in the Weimar archives, undated, but of the earlier 


half of April, in answer to the above-named instructions. “I 
will certainly see that I shortly obtain the same (the original). 
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It is impossible to describe the astonishment that 
seized the German courts at the appearance of the 
accusation founded on this document. 

Duke George answered immediately, and de- 
nounced the man who affirmed that he had seen 
the original of such a treaty, as a false and per- 
jured villain. Elector Joachim demanded, as did 
Duke George, that the name of the liar who had 
forged this treaty should be published, lest people 
should think the landgrave himself had invented 
it. All the others answered in the same manner. 
The landgrave saw himself compelled to arrest 
his informer, and to allow him to be brought to 
trial.* 

We too must here discuss the question, which 
does not seem even yet to be set at rest, —what 
was the real truth concerning this alleged treaty ? 

In the first place, it is full of the grossest impro- 
babilities. Elector Joachim, for example, was to 
abandon Hessen to the duke of Saxony, (to which, 
in virtue of the hereditary union of the houses, 
he had quite an equal claim), stipulating to 


But had F. L. followed my advice, and that of others, at Weimar, 
and not grudged a little cost, I should have it already at this 
time.” It is clear that Pack from the very first demanded 
money. Philip declared in a later letter to Duke George 
(Rommel, iii. 17.), that it was only within the last three or four 
weeks that he had allowed money to be offered to Pack. 

* The answers, as well as the pretended treaty itself, are to 
be found in Hortleder and Walch. In the Dresden archives 
there is also a copy of instructions of Ferdinand’s, in which he 
requests Duke George to come to the bottom of the affair, and 
to make out how and where it arose. 
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receive Beeskow and Storkow as a compensa- 
tion; though these had for some years become 
the property of the bishopric of Lebus.* The 
Dukes of Bavaria were represented as uniting with 
Ferdinand to give him possession of Hungary — 
the very country which they were striving to wrest 
from him. The plan of the campaign, too, was. 
most strange; and there is a certain ironical truth 
in what Pack afterwards said, when, in order to 
excuse himself, he described the whole scheme as 
“foolishly laid” (ndrrish gestellt).F 

We have also to consider the character of Pack. 
In the Dresden archives there are documents con- 
cerning him, from which it is evident that he was 
untrustworthy, treacherous,—in short, a thoroughly 
bad man. He made use of his position at court to 
extort money. For example, he borrowed from the 
council of Tennstiidt some hundreds of gulden, 
under specious pretexts, and postponed payment 
from term to term. In the list of his creditors 
are also four other Saxon towns, Pirna, Meissen, 
Oschatz and Chemnitz. 

But the following story is still more discredit- 
able to him. On one occasion, when he went to 
Niirnberg on his lord’s business (we find him 
more than once in the character of envoy to the 


* Wohlbriick, Geschichte von Lebus, ii. 414. 

+ Printed in the Acta concerning Doctor Otto v. Pack’s exa- 
mination in Cassel, in Hoffman’s collection of unprinted Reports, 
p: 98. 

{ Missives found in Dr. Pack’s house when he was arrested. 
Dresden Archives, No. 7398. 
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diet), the Bishop of Merseburg entrusted him with 
his contingent for the Council of Regency and the’ 
imperial chamber, amounting to 1034 gulden. The 
diet was over, and Pack long returned, when the 
bishop received a citation to pay his contingent. 
Pack, being questioned about it, declared, without 
any embarrassment, that he had given the money 
to a Niirnberg citizen of the name of Friedemann, 
who had delivered it to the Council of Regency, but 
had got no receipt, because some former arrears 
were still due. As a proof, he subjoined Friede- 
mann’s letter and seal. Friedemann was of course 
immediately called to account. What was the sur- 
prise of the council, when the honest citizen 
declared he hardly knew Dr. Pack, — never had 
had any dealings with him, nor received money 
from him: he likewise observed that the Council of 
Regency would certainly have given him a receipt 
for the sum which he had actually paid in, though 
not for the whole debt; that the handwriting and 
seal which the doctor had produced could not pos- 
sibly be his. Both these documents are in the 
archives; and, in fact, the handwriting which Pack 
had sent in, is totally different from that of Friede- 
mann. In short, Pack was already practised in 
forgery, when this opportunity of making money, 
on a larger scale than heretofore, presented 
itself.. He used his skill to such a purpose, that, 
as we have seen, Germany was very nearly in- 
volved in civil war. He himself afterwards did 
not persist in asserting the genuineness of the 
forged documents. He abandoned the assertion 
VOL. III. E 
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that he had had in his hands the original, authen- 

‘ticated by the seals of all the princes, and only 
affirmed that a Bohemian secretary, named Wurisyn, 
had brought him a copy out of Silesia. But even 
this turned out to be false. The secretary proved 
that, at the time mentioned by Pack, he was not 
in Dresden: he was then a fugitive from his cre- 
ditors.* 

A document so filled with contradictions, and 
proceeding from so fraudulent and mendacious a 
man, must be entirely rejected. I find, too, that 
the opinion that Pack had practised a cheat, 
was, even at the time, very generally diffused. 
Melancthon was persuaded of it the instant he read 
the first examinations. Chancellor Briick insti- 
tuted a more searching inquiry, and came to the 
same conclusion.{t Landgrave Philip more than 
once frankly acknowledged it. He was afterwards 
reproached with having, on that occasion, under- 
taken much and accomplished little. ‘“ That hap- 


* Examination of Wurisyn, in a convolute in the Dresden 
Archives, entitled, Proceedings concerning the Affair between 
Dr. Otto Pack and Caspar Wurisyn. I must expressly remark 
that, in the whole account of this affair, Ido not use any thing 
that Pack confessed on the rack, as evidence. 

+ To Camerarius Corp. Rep.i. 988. Alter sane odiose ex- 
torsit pecuniam nobis valde dissuadentibus : aidw 0 obk ayabh) 
kexonpevy avdpi. Camerarius had very much moderated these 
expressions. Dr. Bretschneider has restored them. 

+ Oratio de Gregorio Pontano habita a Vito Winshemio. 
Declam. Melanechthonis tom. V. p. 205. “ Principes commenti- 
cio foedere moti, arma ceperunt.— Re inquisita Pontani diligentia 
exercitus dimissi sunt.” 
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pened,” said he, “because we felt that we were 
deceived. We found that we had been falsely 
informed.” * 

Fortunate would it have been, had he yielded to 
this conviction sooner than he actually did. 

But before the falsehood of the supposed project 
was become perfectly obvious, he had already fallen 
upon the Wiirzburg territory, and threatened Bam- 
berg on the one side and Mainz on the other. He 
now demanded that those who had caused his arma- 
ment should pay the cost of it. As no one was 
prepared to resist him, the bishops were compelled, 
in spite of the mediation of the Palatinate and 
Treves, actually to pay him an indemnity, and to 
accede to unfavourable terms. 

Happy as the elector of Saxony was that an un- 
just war would be avoided, he was fully sensible of 
the unpardonable nature of such violence, and of 
the precipitancy which had characterised the whole 
affair. ‘“ It almost consumes me,” said Melancthon, 
“when I reflect with what stains our good cause is 
covered by it. I can only sustain myself by 
prayer.” f 

Even the landgrave was afterwards ashamed, 
“Tfit had not happened,” said he, “it would not 
happen now. We know no act of our life that is 
more displeasing to us.” f 


* Third reply in Hortleder, iv. 19. No. 26. p. 567. 

{ 13th September, passim. p. 998. 

} Acts of the proceedings, legation and writings which took 
place under the most serene Lord Philip, in the affairs of Miin- 
ster, Cassel, May, 1535. “As to the bishops, a plot came 
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But this did not remedy the evil, which, indeed, 
was followed by the gravest and the most dangerous 
consequences. 

The protestant chiefs had laid bold plans for 
availing themselves of the complication of events 
in Europe, or had endeavoured to bring the re- 
ligious dissensions of Germany to an open conflict. 
The only result, however, had been an outrageous 
breach of the public peace, which threw an ill light 
on all the proceedings and designs of the religious 
party. 

For the common sense of what was due to justice 
and to the empire, now naturally revolted against 
them. 

The members of the Swabian league, to which 
both the landgrave and the bishops belonged, were 
particularly discontented. Tlie landgrave sent 
apologetic letters, and offered to abide the legal 
decision of Elector Louis. The League answered 
(November 1528) that no appeal to law was neces- 
sary ; they would adhere to the letter of their act 
of union. ‘I would that the day of judgment 
burst upon us,” exclaims an envoy in his zeal, 
“that so we might be delivered out of this and 
other dangers.” 


before us which we and many others held to be true, and ac- 
cordingly willed to save our subjects from it; but as we saw 
that we had been too lightly informed, we paused in our designs. 
The money that we have given, the electors have settled with 
us with a good will, nor are you to regard this our proceeding 
as an example, for we know no matter that more displeases us, 
that we have done in all our life, than even this; had it not 
happened, it would now never happen. : 
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Though there existed in the leaders of both 
parties a certain inclination to oppose the House 
of Austria, and to join the European confederation 
against it, we find that affairs took a totally differ- 
ent direction; and that it was in fact a mistake, 
a fraud, and an act of rashness, which brought all 
the conflicting passions into play. 

This could not, indeed, have been the case, had 
not the internal dissonances become every hour 


stronger and deeper. 
As, on the evangelical side, institutions in har- 


mony with the new opinions began to be organ- 
ised; so, on the other, measures were proposed 
to strengthen the tottering edifice of catholicism. 
In some places, similar means to those used by 
the Lutherans were resorted to. In the years 1527, 
1528, we find visitations of the churches in Austria, 
by commissions composed of ecclesiastical and lay 
members, like those in Saxony, only in a contrary 
sense. These were appointed in the hope of bring- 
ing about the observance of the edict of Regens- 
burg, and the archducal mandates founded there- 
upon, by gentle means* ; but it was soon perceived 
that the new opinions were already widely ciffused. 
Recourse was then had to punishments. On the 
the 20th of July, 1528, it was ordered that heretics 
should be punished, not as ordinary criminals, but 
as malefactors of the highest order.f On the 24th 
of July not only all printers, but all venders of 


* Bucholtz, viii. 139. 
+ Raupach, ii. 49. 
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sectarian books, were threatened with death by 


drowning, as poisoners of the country. Edicts were 
published to restore the spiritual authority which 
had so greatly declined.* 

In Tyrol the decree of the empire of 1526 was 
interpreted in favour of catholicism; and the go- 
vernment declared it would no longer be bound by 
the concessions made the preceding year. 

In Bavaria the main point was already gained ; 
and the only solicitude of the government was, not 
to permit the abhorred doctrines to creep in anew. 
The streets were watched, and those who attended 
the preachings in the neighbourhood, were immedi- 
ately seized and punished. At first they were fined ; 
but as this was ascribed to the duke’s avarice, he 
would receive no more fines. He next caused 
nine men to be put to death by fire in Landsberg, 
and twenty-nine by water in Miinich. The name 
of the unfortunate Leonhard Kiisar is well known. 
He had come from Wittenberg to his birthplace at 
Schirding, to visit his dying father; here he was 
betrayed, seized, and carried to Passau, where he 
was condemned, and soon after burned.t 

The Swabian league also proceeded with its exe- 
eutions. In 1528 the captains of the League re- 
ceived orders to remove all who were suspected of 
holding anabaptist opinions from the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary tribunals, and to put them to death 
without the forms of trial. The council of Niimn- 


* E. g. in Raupach, ii. Appendix, N. viii. 
ft Schelhorn, in Winter, i. 258. 
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berg protested against this; not indeed out of any 
inclination for the anabaptists, but because they 
thought that, under the pretext of hunting the 
wolf, the League meant to seize the sheep ;— that - 
this was in fact but a cover for the persecution of 
the followers and preachers of the Word. 

The Bishop of Constance obtained an imperial 
mandate, in virtue of which all who were settled 
within the boundaries of his diocese were warned 
to submit themselves to “ his spiritual jurisdictions, 
bannalia, presentations, first fruits, and other 
ancient usages and good customs.” The bishop 
proceeded with great severity against heretics. 
John Hiiglin, of Lindau, was delivered over to the 
secular tribunal in Morsburg, ‘‘as an enemy of 
the holy mother church,” and committed to the 
flames. 

The same thing took place on the Rhine. A 
preacher of Halle who was cited to appear at 
Aschaffenburg, was murdered on the way back; 
a crime which was openly attributed to the chapter 
of Mainz. 

In Cologne, Adolf Clarenbach was condemned to 
death; because he would not believe that the pope 
was the head of the holy church; because he 
seemed to doubt whether some things had. not occa- 
sionally been established by councils, or might be 
established therein, contrary to the divine word”; 
and the like. The superiority of mind, the know- 


* The first question asked him on the Monday after Palm 


Sunday, 1528. 
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ledge, and the calm courage which the accused dis- 
played at his trial, were truly admirable; and 
the town council of Cologne accordingly hesitated 
a long time to consent to his’ execution. It is 
affirmed that they were only induced to do so at 
length, by the declarations of the priests that the 
havoc made by the sweating sickness in Cologne 
was a vengeance of God upon the city for not pu- 
nishing heretics. ‘ Oh Cologne, Cologne!” ex- 
claimed Clarenbach, as he was led to the stake, 
“why persecutest thou God’s word? There is a 
mist yet in the heavens, but by and by it will 
disperse.” * 

North Germany was no longer, indeed, the scene 
of these barbarous excesses of priestly tyranny ; 
but Duke George still caused the poor people 
who would not take the Lord’s supper because they 
were not allowed to receive in both kinds, to be 
whipped out of the country by the beadle and the 
hangman, in the most ignomious processions. In 
Brandenburg, at a diet held on the day of the Visit- 
ation of the blessed Virgin, in the year 1527, the 
elector and estates once more agreed to uphold the 
observance of the ancient ceremonies with all their 
might; to admit no parish priest without the per- 
mission of his ordinary; to protect the clergy in 
their possessions; and to proceed against offend- 
ers according to the mandates of his holiness the 


* Rabi Martyrerbuch, Part ii. pp. 243. 249. Here, as usual, 
we find in Rabus an old, cotemporaneous, and very circum- 
stantial statement, bearing every mark of authenticity. 
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pope and his imperial majesty.* The country at 
large, however, was not of the same way of thinking 
as the sovereign and the states. The first memorable 
opposition which Joachim I. experienced, was from 
his own wife, Elizabeth. She sided rather with the 
Ernestine house of Saxony, from which she sprang, 
and with her uncle John, than with her husband, 
against whom she had many other causes of com- 
plaint ; and her physician, Ratzenberger of Bran- 
denburg, one of the most zealous adherents of the 
new doctrine, brought her acquainted with Dr. Lu- 
ther, whose books she had long admired and re- 
vered. At last she ventured to take the Lord’s 
Supper in both kinds, in the secrecy of her own apart- 
ments in the palace; but the affair did not remain 
concealed; the whole violence of her husband’s 
temper was excited, and he seemed disposed to 
execute the just-published mandate on his wife; 
he locked her up in her chamber, and, it is said, 
threatened to have her walled up within it. She 
succeeded, however, in making her escape. Dis- 
guised as a peasant, and attended by one male and 
one female servant, she arrived at Torgau, where 
the elector of Saxony then was, in the night of the 
20th March, 1528. She declared to him that if 


* Mandate Thursday after Annunciation, 4th July, recently 
given in Miiller, Gesch. der Reform. in der Mark, p. 1388. 

+ Spalatin’s Report in Mencken, ii. 1116. The extracts 
from Seckendorff are not quite accurate. I also take leave to 
doubt the truth of the story which is found in this book, and 
has been disseminated in so many histories of the Mark, and its 
reformation; namely, that it was a daughter of the electress, named 
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she was burthensome to him, or likely to bring 
him into any danger, she would rather go on as 
far as her eyes could guide her. Elector John, 
however, invited her to stay with him, and gave 
her Lichtenburg, where she was free to live in entire 
accordance with her own pious inclinations. 

Such was the state of things in Germany. What 
was regarded in one part as the most perfect piety, 
was punished in the other as the most horrible 
crime. What the one party sought to establish, the 
other endeavoured, under every condition and by 
every means, to extirpate. 

The troubles caused by Pack are extremely cha- 
racteristic of the political re-actions arising from 
the spiritual struggle. 

Nor were these by any means the only hostilities 
existing in Germany. 

In consequence of the rise of the Swiss church, 
discords which gradually acquired political im- 
portance, had broken out among the protestants 


Elizabeth, who betrayed her. It is at least certain, that this prin- 
cess was not a girl of fourteen, asis said. She was born in 1510, 
and was married to Erich, Duke of Calenberg, in July, 1527. 
(Biinting, Braunschw. Chronik. ii. 68.) Is it likely she was in 
Berlin in March, 1528? In the August of that year she gave 
birth to her first-born son at Minden. Her husband, who was 
forty years older than herself, delighted that she had brought 
him a son, promised to grant her a request. She begged for 
the liberation of a parish priest who had been imprisoned for 
administering the Lord’s Supper in both kinds. (See Have- 
mann, Duchess Elizabeth, p. 13.) And this was the princess 
who a few months later accused her own mother! The whole 
story is equally improbable. 
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themselves. We cannot advance a step further, 
without some examination of the religious move- 
ment of Switzerland: one of the most important 
incidents in the general progress of the refor- 
mation. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


REFORMATION IN SWITZERLAND. 


AttHoucH Switzerland formed a distinct com- 
munity, and pursued a policy independent of the 
empire, it was imbued with the same moral and 
intellectual spirit which prevailed in Germany, and 
more especially in the North. 

The efforts to throw off the domination of the 
priesthood which characterized the century, had 
also, at an early period, shown themselves here. 
The exemption of the clergy from the secular 
tribunals, and from extraordinary taxes, — the 
former claimed by the Bishop of Coire, the latter 
by the prelates and chapter of Thurgau, were dis- 
puted. 

The literary tendencies of the German schools of 
poetry had also found acceptance here. In Lu- 
cerne, St. Gall, Freiburg, Bern, Coire and Ziirich, 
we find similar institutions for the promotion of 
learning. Here, too, arose an extensive literary 
public, of which Erasmns formed the active centre 
from the time he settled in Basle. 

Hence it happened that Luther’s earliest writings 
excited so much interest in Switzerland. They 
were first printed ina collected form in Basle. As 
early as 1520, we find “ A short Poem in Praise of 
Luther and in Derision of his Gainsayers,” by a 
peasant of Thurgau. This spirit was fostered by 
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the students who returned from Wittenberg. The 
names of those who were present when Luther 
burned the pope’s bull are still preserved. The 
doctrine spread from the plain country and the 
cities into the mountains; tothe Grisons, Appen- 
zelland Schwytz. The Administrator of Einsiedeln, 
one Geroldseck, was described by Zwingli as the 
father of all them that love God.* That, notwith- 
standing these sympathies, the movement which 
arose in Switzerland assumed a different character 
—even as to religious questions—from that of 
Germany, was mainly the result of the intellectual 
character and training of the man who commenced 
and carried through the conflict —Ulrich Zwingh- 


EARLY LIFE OF ZWINGII. 


Zwingli was born in the parish of Wildenhaus in 
Toggenburg, within whose boundary the Thur rises, 
at a height where neither cornfields nor fruit trees 
are to be seen, amidst green alpine meadows, 
crowned by bare and sturdy pines. 

He was born on New Year’s Day, 1484, a few 
weeks after Luther. His childhood fell about the 
time when the communes began gradually to 
emancipate themselves from the most oppressive 
of the feudal services due from them to the Abbot 
of St. Gall. This was effected chiefly under the 


* Letter to Myconius. Aug. 26. 1522. Zwinglii Opera, curan- 
tibus Melch. Schulero et Jo. Schulthessio, tom. vii. Epp. vol. i. 
p. 218. 
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conduct of his father, who was the most consider- 
able man in those parts; Amman of his village, and 
proprietor of a large tract of meadows and upland 
pastures. Surrounded by numerous children, eight 
of whom were sons, he lived in patriarchal dignity. 
It was at that time the constant practice for one of 
a large family to devote himself to the priesthood : 
— this was the destination of Ulrich *; his uncle, 
who was the first priest chosen by the people of 
Wildenhaus themselves, and who still held that 
office, undertook to qualify him for holy orders. 

The most remarkable trait recorded of Zwingli’s 
youth is, his natural, quick and clear sense of 
truth. He once mentioned that when he first 
began to reflect on public affairs, the doubt oc- 
curred to him whether a lie ought not to be more 
severely punished than stealing. “ For veracity,” 
added he, ‘‘is the mother and source of every 
virtue.” 

With this unperverted sense of right, which he 
seemed to have imbibed from the pure air of his 
native mountains, he now entered the field of liter- 
ature, public life and ecclesiastical affairs. 

He studied at the schools of Basle and Bern; 
thence he went to the university of Vienna, and 
back again to Basle.t It was just the dawn of 
the revival of classical literature and its substi- 


* Properly, Huldreich — full of grace.—Trans. 

+ His principal teacher in Basle was Thomas Wittenbach, 
himself a disciple of Paul Scriptor of Tiibingen. Gualtherus 
Praefatio ad priorem partem homiliarum in Ev. Matthezi ad Jo- 
suam Wittenbachium. Mise. Tigur. iii. p. 103. 
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tution for the scholastic learning of the middle 
ages. Zwingli, like his teachers and friends, es- 
poused this cause, to which he steadily adhered when 
he became, at a very early age, priest in Glarus. 
(1506.) He devoted all the leisure his duties left him 
to study. He made some attempts at composition 
in the style of the Latinists of that time; but he 
never succeeded in throwing his thoughts with 
full freedom into antique forms.* He rather con- 
tented himself with reading and studying the 
ancients. He was more captivated by their mat- 
ter, by their lofty feeling for the simple and the 
true, than excited to imitation by their beauty of 
form. He thought that the influences of the 
divine spirit had not been confined to Palestine ; 
that Plato, too, had drunk from the sacred 
fount; he calls Seneca a holy man; above all, he 
reveres Pindar, who speaks of his gods in lan- 
guage so divine, that some sense of the presence and 
power of the Deity must have inspired him.t He 
is grateful to them all; for he has learned from all, 
and has been led by them to the truth. While 
occupied with such pursuits, he took up Erasmus’s 
edition of the New Testament in Greek, and applied 


* De gestis inter Helvetios et Gallos ad Ravennam, Papiam 
aliisque locis relatio. By Freher-Struve iii. 171. 

+ Nihil est in omni opere, quod non sit doctum, amcenum, 
sanctum.—Quum aliquando Dei munere oculos recipimus eosque 
ad vetustissimos scriptores attollimus, jam videntur lux et virtus 
in conspectum venisse. See the preface and the conclusion 
which Zwingli, under the name Huldrychus Geminius, wrote 
for Ceporin’s edition of Pindar, 1526. Mise. Tig. iii. 207. 
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himself to it with the greatest industry. In order 
to make himself thoroughly acquainted with St. 
Paul’s epistles, he did not shrink from the labour of 
transcribing them in a fair hand*, and writing on the 
margin the expositions of the fathers of the Church. 
Occasionally, he was bewildered by the theological 
notions he had brought with him from the univer- 
sity ; but he soon formed the determination to throw 
aside all other considerations, and to learn God’s 
will from his pure and simple word. From the time 
he thus devoted himself exclusively to the text of 
Scripture, his intellectual sight became clearer. 
But, at the same time, convictions extremely at va- 
riance with the established order of things in the 
church, took possession of his mind. At Einsiedeln, 
whither he had removed in 1516, he said plainly to 
Cardinal Schiner, that popery had no foundation in 
Scripture. 

But it was another circumstance which gave to 
his labours their characteristic direction. Zwingli 
was a republican ; reared in the perpetual stir of a 
small commonwealth, a lively interest in the po- 
litical business of his country was become a second 
nature to him. At that time the war with Italy 
set all the energies of the Confederation in motion, 
and raised it to the rank of a great power in 
Europe. Zwingli more than once took the field 
with his warlike flock. He was present at the 


* Schuler, Huldreich Zwingli, Gesch. seiner Bildung zum 
reformator. Notes, p. 7. 
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battle of Marignano. But war had brought in the 
evils of foreign enlistment and of pensions. Public 
opinion was against them, as the disturbances which 
broke out at short intervals in Lucerne, Solothurn, 
Bern, and Ziirich prove ; the common people would 
hear nothing of treaties, according to which their 
sons and brothers were led to slaughter in strange 
lands; they demanded the punishment of the 
“German-French,” the “ crown-eaters;” in some 
cases the Grand Councils were actually forced to 
forswear “wages and gifts,” and not unfrequently 
the diets published edicts against them; but the 
interests of those in power were too strongly con- 
nected with these abuses for them to be given 
up; a warlike youth was always ready to enlist in 
foreign service, and the evil increased from day to 
day. Zwingli, together with his admiration for 
the Latin writers, combined that for the German 
popular literature, (which, as we may recollect, 
was full of attacks upon prevailing abuses,) and 
as early as 1510 he wrote a somewhat diffuse 
fable, in which he set before the Confederation the 
corrupt practices of which they were the victims: 
he told them how they were vainly warned by faithful 
dogs against the seductions of cunning cats; how 
they must inevitably lose their freedom — freedom, 
that blessing which, after the example of their 
ancestors, they were bound to defend with spear 
and battle-axe, and never to endanger by a con- 
nection with foreigners; those, he said, who took 
pensionsand gifts would bring about the destruction 
VOL. III. F 
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of their bond of brotherhood.* In spite of this we 
find that Zwingli himself lay, for a time, under the 
obligation of a pension from the pope. It doubt- 
less appeared to him a totally different thing to 
accept a small salary from the pope, the spiritual 
head of the Confederation, and to take money from 
a sovereign with whom they had no connection, 
like the king of France; and accordingly it was 
against the partisans of that monarch that his zeal 
was first directed. In the year 1516, we find him 
engaged ina warm conflict with the French faction 
in Glarus, where, as in most parts of Switzerland, it 
was then in the ascendant. He failed indeed, for 
the king had gained over the most powerful of the 
inhabitants; and he makes the bitterest complaints 
of all he had to endure in consequence. At length 
he found himself compelled to quit his parish, and 
to take the subordinate place of vicar at Einsiedeln.f 
This, however, led him to a more complete and con- 
sistent development of his opinions. As the French 
party gradually became the dominant one, so his 
resistance to it gradually grew into a struggle 
against the system of pensions in general. The rise, 
throughout the Confederation, of alliances between 
families and leaders, founded chiefly upon personal 


* Huldrych Zwingli, the Priest’s, fabulous Poem of an Ox 
and certain Beasts, to be understood of the present Course of 
Things. 

{+ Epistola ad Joachimum Vadianum: ex Eremo 13 Jun. 
1517. Epp. i. p. 24. Locum mutavimus Gallorum technis. Fui- 


mus pars rerum gestarum: calamitates multas vel tulimus vel- 
ferre didicimus. 
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interests, he justly regarded as an event dangerous 
to the general liberty. Public morals and public 
opinion, offended by this abuse, found in him their 
most eloquent advocate. The precepts and examples: 
of the ancients and of the scriptures, contrasted with 
the prevailing moral and religious dissolution ; and 
the consciousness of an honest patriotism strug- 
gling against mercenary obsequiousness to foreign 
courts, raised in him a spirit which already gave 
earnest of his future endeavours to reform the 
whole condition, ecclesiastical and political, of his 
country; it only remained to be seen whether he 
could succeed in obtaining the wide field and the 
commanding position which such an enterprize 
demanded. 

These he obtained at Ziirich in the year 1519. 

Ziirich was, if not the sole, yet the principal, 
town in the Confederation, which had never allowed 
itself to be persuaded to accept the French pensions. 
Conrad Hoffmann, a canon of the cathedral, who 
enjoyed extraordinary respect, maintained the pa- 
triotic cause against foreign service and foreign 
pensions; he was eloquent, and he did not shrink 
from uttering severe truths to his audience. It 
was chiefly through his influence that Zwingli, in 
spite of much opposition, was elected secular priest 
at the cathedral.* 

Ulrich Zwingli here at once took up the position 


* Bullinger, Reformationsgeschichte, p. 11.; “Especially be- 
cause he heard, how that he preaches violently against pensions’ 
and pensioners —against the leagues and wars of the princes.” 
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with regard to these two parties, which from that 
time he steadily maintained. 

His first attacks were directed against all party 
alliances with foreign powers, even with the pope. 
He is said to have declared that Cardinal von Sitten, 
who recruited for the pope, did not wear a red hat 
aud mantle without reason; “if it were wrung,” 
said he, “you would see the blood of your nearest 
kindred drip from its folds.” He laughed at the 
eagerness with which a wolf that only devoured 
beasts, was hunted, while the wolves that destroyed 
men were suffered to go unmolested. 

The effects of the Lutheran movement just then 
began to be felt in Switzerland. No man was 
better prepared, or more eager, to take part in it 
than Zwingli. He too had had a battle on his own 
ground with a vender of indulgences, and had suc- 
ceeded in keeping him at a distance. He wrote 
against the conduct of the court of Rome to 
Luther, and published an apology for him, in 
answer to the bull. 

His preaching, for which he had a singular natu- 
ral gift, produced a great effect. He attacked the 
prevalent abuses with uncompromising earnestness. 
On one occasion he painted the responsibility of 
the clergy in such lively colours, that several young 
men among his hearers instantly abandoned their 
intention of taking orders. ‘“ I felt myself,” said 
Thomas Plater, ‘as it were lifted up by the hair of 
the head.” * Occasionally some individual thought 
the preacher aimed his remarks at him personally, 


* Autobiographie Platers Mise. Tig. ili, 253. 
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which Zwingli thought it necessary to guard 
against: ‘“ Worthy man,” he exclaimed, “ take it 
not to thyself;” and then proceeded in his dis- 
course with a zeal which rendered him regardless of 
the dangers which sometimes even threatened his 
life. : 

But his efforts were mainly directed to ren- 
dering the meaning of scripture plainer to his 
hearers. With the permission of the chapter, he 
expounded not only the Perikopes*, but the entire 
books of the scriptures as he had studied them ; 
for he strove to catch and to communicate the 
whole current and connexion of the divine thought. 
His doctrine was, that religion consisted in trust 
in God, love of God, and innocence of life} He 
avoided every thing far-fetched or over-learned in 
his style; and his efforts to render his discourses 
intelligible to all, were crowned with success. In 
a wide circle of hearers he laid the foundations of 
that faith which stood fast in the day of the tem- 
pest, and afforded him firm support in all his un- 
dertakings. 


* repuora. The passages from the Old and New Testament, 
selected to be read in churches. They were first published in 
a distinct Lectionarium, by Pope Gregory the Great, in the 
sixth century, and were adopted by Charlemagne as the basis 
of the Homiliarium for his whole empire. This selection was 
retained by Luther.— Trans. 

+ In the second Ziirich disputations he mentions it; he began 
with Matthew. 

t De vera et falsa Religione: Veram pietatem, que nihil aliud 
est quam ex amore timoreque Dei servata innocentia, Ed. Gualth. 
p- 202. 
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In daily life he was of an easy, cheerful dis- 
position. He had learned how to live with men, 
and how to deal with them, in the republic of a 
village, in the camp, in the resort of strangers at 
Einsiedeln. He was not free from youthful viees, 
sometimes of an offensive kind ; but his correspond- 
ence shows how earnest were his self-reproaches 
and his endeavours to amend. After a time his 
conduct became irreproachable.* He laboured to 
subdue ebullitions of anger, as well as those of 
other passions; he drove away fantastic humours 
by music, for he too was a great lover of music, 
and a master of several instruments — an accom- 
plishment no less common in Toggenburg than in 
Thuringia.f He loved a retired domestic life, and 
his favourite food was that of his country—various 
‘preparations of milk; but he never refused an in- 
vitation; he frequented the guild meetings of the 
citizens, the holiday feasts of the peasants, and 
enlivened every company by his cheerful spirit 
‘and pleasant discourse.{ Laborious as he was, 
rauch as he undertook and accomplished, he re- 
pulsed no one; he had the art of saying something 
agreeable and satisfactory to every body. He was 
well made and robust, charitable and good-hu- 
moured; cheerful, accessible, contented, and at 
the same time full of the greatest and noblest 
thoughts. 


* To Heinrich Utinger, 4th Dec. 1518, Opp. vii. Epp. i. p. 55. 

+ Bullinger, Reformationsgeschichte, p. 31. 

+ Myconius, in Stiudlins and Tzschirner’s Archiv. i. ii.: In- 
genio ameenus, ore jocundus. 
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If we compare him with Luther, we find that he 
had no such tremendous tempests to withstand, as 
those which shook the most secret depths of Lu- 
ther’s soul. As he had never devoted himself with 
equal ardour to the established church, he had not 
now to break loose from it with such violent and 
painful struggles. It was not the profound sense 
of the power of faith and of its connexion with 
redemption in which Luther’s efforts originated, 
that made Zwingli a reformer; he became so, 
chiefly because, in the course of his study of 
scripture in search of truth, he found the church 
and the received morality at variance with its 
spirit. Nor was Zwingli trained at a university, 
or deeply imbued with the prevalent doctrinal 
opinions. To found a high school, firmly attached 
to all that was worthy of attachment, and dis- 
senting only on certain most important points, was 
not his vocation. He regarded it much more as 
the business and duty of his life, to bring about 
the religious and moral reformation of the republic 
that had adopted him, and to recall the Swiss 
Confederation to the principles upon which it was 
originally founded. While Luther’s main object 
was a reform of doctrine, which, he thought, would 
be necessarily followed by that of life and morals, 
Zwingli aimed directly at the improvement of life ; 
he kept mainly in view the practical significancy of 
scripture as a whole; his original views were of a 
moral and political nature ; hence his labours were 
tinged with a wholly peculiar colour. 

We must here devote a few words to the 
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question of the priority of his attempts at reform. 
It is not to be denied that, even before the year 
1517, he, in common with many others, had evinced 
dispositions, and expressed opinions, which tended 
that way. But the essential point was the struggle 
with the spiritual power, and the separation from it. 
This struggle Luther undertook first, and sustained 
alone: he first obtained freedom of discussion for 
the new doctrines in a considerable German state ; 
he began the work of liberation. At the time 
Luther was condemned by Rome, Zwingli was still 
receiving a pension from Rome. Luther had already 
stood impeached before the emperor and the em- 
pire, ere Zwingli had experienced the least attack. 
The whole field of his activity was different. While 
in the one case, we see the highest and most august 
powers of the world in agitation, in the other, it is 
a question of the emancipation of a city from an 
episcopal power. 

But this incident of the great revolution which 
was now going on, has its interest; this enterprise 
also demanded intelligence and energy, and it is 
well worth while to devote some attention to it. 


EMANCIPATION OF THE TOWN OF ZURICH FROM THE 
EPISCOPAL GOVERNMENT OF CONSTANCE. 


The city of Ziirich, like the other cities of Swit- 
zerland, had long maintained a certain independ- 
ence of the bishopric of Constance, to which it be- 
longed, mainly supported by the collegiate chapter 
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of the cathedral. For some years peculiar circum- 
stances had given a remarkable extension to the 
exercise of this independence. 

The bishop of that time, Hugo of Hohenlanden- 
berg, regarded with great displeasure the traffic in 
indulgences which was carried on in his diocese by 
the commissaries of Rome; he had fully consented 
that the council of Ziirich should refuse permission 
to a vender of indulgences named Samson, who had 
already come as far as an inn belonging to Ziirich 
on the banks of the Sil, to enter their territory. 
Zwingli carefully preserved the letter in which he 
was requested by the ecclesiastical authorities, to 
oppose resistance to men bearing full powers from. — 
the Roman Curia.* Meanwhile two political con- 
siderations induced the Curia to treat the city with 
great moderation and respect. 

In the year 1520 Zwingli had already secured a 
considerable number of decided adherents. The 
town council had actually given the secular priests 
and preachers in the city, permission to preach ac- 
cording to the divine scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament, and to take no notice of any no- 
velties in doctrine or discipline that might have 
peen introduced}; an order which, in fact, involved 


* Antwurt Zwingli an Val. Compar. Werke ii. 1. p. 7. ; fur- 
ther on, the answer to Faber, April 30, 1526. 

+ “That they all and generally preach in freedom (as is also 
granted by the papal laws) the holy Gospels and Epistles of the 
Apostles, conformably with the word of God, and the true divine 
scriptures of the Old and New Testament, and that they teach 
that which they receive and hold from the said scriptures, and 
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a defection from the church of Rome. It could not 
be said that the affair remained unknown to the 
Roman court, since two or three papal nuntios and 
a cardinal were present; but they did not venture 
on any opposition. Their conduct on this occasion 
is very instructive, as elucidating the general policy 
of the church. They promised Zwingli to raise his 
pension from fifty. to a hundred gulden, on condi- 
tion that he desisted from preaching against the 
pope. Zwingli, though in want of this addition to 
his income, rejected the offer. They then made him 
the same offer without annexing any condition; 
but even this Zwingli would not accept.* The 
nuntios, however, were more interested in recruit- 
ing the army, with which they hoped to conquer 
Milan, than in any theological question whatsoever. 
Although the city was already thoroughly in- 
fected with the spirit of defection from the church, 
they entered into an alliance with it. ‘Weare 
not reproached as heretics and apostates,” says 
Zwingli, “but lauded with high titles.” + 

The ordinary of the diocese favoured the new 
mode of preaching as a means of resisting the 
usurpations of Rome; the Roman see tolerated it, 
in order to attain the object of its political nego- 


say nothing of other accidental innovations and rules.” Answers 
which a Biirgermeister, council and the grand council of the 
city of Ziirich gave to their confederates.  Fiissli Beitriige, ii. 
p- 237. See Bullinger, i. p. 20. 
* Uslegung und Griinde der Schlussreden, p. 359. 
} Zwingli’s opinion, in answer to the pope’s brief. Werke, 
Bd. ii. Abth. ii. p. 393. 
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tiations; and thus the new doctrines were freely 
promulgated for years, and took fast root in the 
public mind. j 

At length, however, serious attention was excited 
by a violation of the discipline of the church. 
In March 1522, the people of Ziirich broke the 
fast, and ate eggs and meat. Upon this the bishop, 
who found himself menaced with similar acts of 
insubordination, and saw his dispensations slighted, 
bestirred himself: he sent a special mission to the 
council of Ziirich, requiring it to maintain the esta- 
blished usages and ceremonies of the church. 

But it remained to be seen whether this was 
still possible; whether, at this epoch of fervent 
religious zeal, opinions which had undergone so 
radical a change, could be brought under subjection 
to the mere dictum of a spiritual head. 

In the conference which followed the communi- 
cation made to the Grand Council by these envoys, 
Zwingli maintained that many of the ceremonies 
of the church were just those which St. Peter 
had declared to be intolerable. This assertion re- 
ceived no satisfactory answer, even from the en- 
voys; indeed one of them, Wanner, preacher of 
the cathedral of Constance, was of the same opinion 
in his heart.* The Grand Council came to a reso- 
lution, evasive in form, but very intelligible in fact, 
that no one should break the fast “ without nota- 
ble cause ;” and requested the bishop to obtain 


* Ep. Zwinglii ad Fabricium de actis legationis. Opp. i. 
p. 12. 
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from the spiritual authorities, or from the learned, 
an explanation as to the conduct to be observed 
with regard to the ceremonies, in order not to 
offend against the precepts of Christ.* The bishop 
answered by impressing again upon the Grand 
Council the necessity of observing the ordinances 
and good customs of the holy Church, which he 
believed to be conformable with the scriptures. 
In a letter written with greater freedom and ani- 
mation to the chapter, he indeed admitted that 
some things might have crept in which were not 
warranted by the holy scriptures, but added that 
an error shared with the whole of Christendom 
acquired a right to respect ; on no account ought 
doctrines to be accepted which were condemned 
by the emperor and the pope; those who would 
not submit to the bishops, must be entirely separ- 
ated from them.t 

There were still some monasteries in the city 
which were not affected by the first resolution of 
the Grand Council; a great many persons, high 
and low, still held to the ancient usages, and con- 
sequently this admonition was not wholly without 
effect. The most violent opponents of the monks 
were recommended to moderate their language in 
the pulpit or in ‘disputations. 

But a circumstance purely accidental sufficed, in 
a short time, to produce a contrary result. 


* Fiissli, Beitrige, ii. 15. 
+ His principle was, Communis error facit jus. Haec dogmata 
non preedicentur, nihil innovetur contra ecclesiz ritum. 
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About this time a Franciscan monk from Avignon 
(the same Frangois Lambert whom we had occasion 
to mention in treating of the synod of Homberg) 
appeared in Switzerland. At an early age he had 
entered a convent of very strict observance in 
search of peace and piety, but had found nothing 
but secret vices and hateful passions.* In this 
state of things, some of Luther’s works had fallen 
into his hands, and he determined to quit his 
cloister and repair to Luther himself in Wittenberg. 
This monk, still habited in the garb of his order, 
and riding upon an ass, now made his appearance 
in Ziirich. His catholic orthodoxy was shaken, 
but not as yet destroyed. He could not bring 
himself to discontinue the ceremonies of the 
church, nor to give up the intercessions of the 
saints. Seated at the high altar of Our Lady’s 
minster, he held discourses to that effect in Latin. 
During one of these, Zwingli called out aloud, 
“Brother, thou errest!” The orthodox party 
hoped therefore to find an ally in Lambert; and 
as they perceived that he was learned and of ready 
speech, they got up a disputation between him and 
Zwingli. This was held on the 17th of July, in the 
refectory of the canons. But the result was very 
different from what was expected. The Franciscan 
was aman who loved truth and sincerely sought 
it. He soon perceived the superior weight of his 


* Francisci Lamberti rationes propter quas Minoritarum con- 
versationem traditumque rejecit. Schelhorn, Commentatio de 
vita Lamberti. Ameenitat. literariz, iii. p. 312. 
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antagonist’s arguments; and was at length en- 
tirely convinced by the passages of scripture which 
Zwingli placed before him. He raised his hands, 
thanked God, and vowed to lay aside all litanies, 
and to call on his name alone.* He left Ziirich in 
the same humble way as he had entered it, and 
in progress of time we find him in Eisenach, in 
Wittenberg, at alater period, as we said, in Hom- 
berg, and lastly, in Marburg. His attempt to give 
to the German church a constitution different from 
that established by Luther, is sufficient to perpe- 
tuate his memory to all succeeding time. 

This disputation produced the greatest effect in 
Ziirich. It was held on a Thursday. On the 
Monday following (the 21st of July), the council 
once more called the readers of the Orders, the 
canons, and the secular priests, into the provostry. 
Zwingli now felt himself strong enough to open 
the discussion by severely censuring the sermons 
preached in the convents without any warranty 
from scripture. The biirgermeister renewed the 
proposal to both parties, to refer their differenees 
to the decision of the dean and chapter. But 
Zwingli declared that he was the preacher, the bi- 
shop, of the city ; he had taken upon himself the 
cure of souls in it with his vow; he would not 
suffer that men who had in no respect any true 
vocation, should preach in the convents against 
God’s word ; rather than that, he would mount 
the pulpit and publicly contradict them. Already 


* Bernhard Weiss in Fiissli Beitragen, ii. 42. 
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he had the whole audience on his side; and at 
length the biirgermeister declared in the name of 
the council, that it was its will, that the pure word 
of God should be preached in the city, and that 
alone. 

Before this conference, preaching according to 
scripture was only permitted, or recommended to 
the secular priests ; now, it was rendered imperative 
even on the monks. 

If we inquire on what authority Zwingli ground- 
ed his refusal to conform to the bishop’s ordinances, 
we shall find that it was mainly derived from the 
idea of the Commune.* He was of opinion that 
all that the scripture says with regard to the 
church, was especially applicable to each separate 
commune (congregation). He seems even to have 
assumed, that such a body, so long as it did not 
attempt to introduce any new doctrines or practices, 
and contented itself with hearing God’s word, and de- 
ciding all controversies according to that, sould not 
fall into error.f He regarded the Grand Council 
as no less the ecclesiastical, than the political re- 
presentative of the rights of the commune. His 


* Gemeinde.— We lave no word that expresses the double 
sense, ecclesiastical and civil, of this. I have therefore been 
obliged to resort to the French word Commune, which will be 
generally understood. — TRANS. 

+ Second Disputation. Liv. W. i. p.470. “ Hence it follows 
also that this our convocation, which hath met together, not 
for the injury of certain Christians, but to hear the word of 
God, cannot err; for it undertaketh not to settle or to un- 
settle, but will only hear what ean be found out from certain 
portions of the word of God.” 
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plan of proceeding was, as he once expressly de- 
clared, to continue to discuss each question in his 
sermons till every body was convinced ; and not 
till then to bring it before the Grand Council ; after 
which the forms necessary to be established should 
be determined on, in concert with the ministers of 
the church. The council, says he, holds the supreme 
power as representative of the commune.* 

It is manifest that this theory furnished a totally 
different basis for an infant ecclesiastical society, 
from that on which the reformers of Germany were 
building. In fact and practice, the difference was 
not, however, so great; in Germany, the preachers 
united with the sovereign of the country; in Swit- 
zerland, with the civic authorities of the city: but 
the circumstance, that the former were referred to 
a Recess, while the latter already possessed the so- 
vereignty de facto, and now exercised it in spiritual 
as well as in temporal affairs, forms a very marked 
distinction in theory, and one very important to 
the future development of the institution. 

The bishop issued a new decretal, anathematizing 
the doctrine, that a christian was not bound to 
live according to the rules laid down by the church ; 
but without the slightest avail; since the very 


* Ante omnia multitudinem de questione probe docere : ita 
factum est ut quicquid diacosii (the grand council) cum verbi mi- 
nistris ordinarent, jam dudum in animis fidelium ordinatum 
esset. Denique senatum diacosion adivimus, ut ecclesiz totius 
nomine, quod usus postularet, fieri juberent. Diacosion senatus 
summa est potestas ecclesie vice. Subsidium de Eucharistia, 
Opp. iii. 339. 
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opinion which the commune held to with the great- 
est tenacity, was that which emancipated it from 
his authority. . 

The only real difficulty in their way, arose from 
the obstinacy of certain dissentients in their own 
body. There were still among them men who de- 
nounced Zwingli as a heretic. 

In order to put an end to this state of things, 
and on the ground that the explanation which it had 
demanded had never been given, the council or- 
dained a conference of its secular priests, curates 
of souls, parish priests, and preachers. This was 
in all respects agreeable to Zwingli’s notions. He 
said that God would not ask what the pope and 
his bishops, or what councils and universities, had 
decreed, but what was contained in his word. The 
bishop, who does not yet appear to have given up 
all hope, also sent some delegates, under his vicar- 
general Faber; not indeed exactly to take part in 
the disputation, but to be present at it, and to en- 
deavour to reconcile the contending parties.* The 
conference, however, ended completely in Zwingli’s 
favour. What, indeed, could his opponents say, 
after the principle had once been conceded, that the 
scripture, which neither lieth nor deceiveth, was the 
sole rule of faith. It is matter of surprise that so 
prudent a man as Faber should venture upon such 


* “Nit zu disputiren, sondern allein uffhéren, rath geben 
und schidliit zu seyn:” “not to dispute, but only to listen, to 
give counsel, and to be peace-makers.” Faber Warlich Un- 
terrichtung bei Hottinger, i. 437. 
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slippery ground. He boasted that he had proved 
from scripture the doctrine of the invocation of 
saints, to a priest infected with the heresy; upon 
which Zwingli challenged him to adduce the same 
proof, now, on the spot. He failed, as might be 
expected, thereby affording Zwingli one of his most 
signal triumphs.* In short, even zealous adversa- 
ries then confessed — what it is impossible to read 
the report of the proceedings without seeing — 
that Zwingli obtained a complete victory. Hence 
it followed, that the council expressly authorised 
him to continue in the course he had adopted, and 
repeated its admonitions to the clergy, neither to 
practise nor to teach any thing which they could 
not prove from the word of God. 

We must observe well the words, ‘practise or 
teach ;’ they involve an alteration of the ceremonies 
as well as of the preaching. ; 

Already the change in the externals of th 
church was in full progress. The clergy married ; 
nuns were at liberty to quit their convents, or to 
remain in them: “Know, dear Master Ulrich,” 
wrote the steward of the convent of Cappel, to 
Zwingli, “we are all of one mind with our ab- 
bot,— to accept the holy gospel and divine word, 
and to abide by it till death.”+ Although there 
were still some zealous adherents of the old opi- 
nions in the monastery attached to the cathedral, 
yet the resolution to reform their body was adopted 


* Proceedings of the assembly in the worshipful city of 
Ziirich, by Hegenwaldt, with extracts from Faber’s Warlicher 
Unterrichtung (true account) in Zwingli’s Works, i. p. 105. 

+ Jacob Leu, the steward, to Zwingli. Epp. i. 367. 
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by the canons themselves, and executed in concert 

with some delegates of the council. By far the 
greater part of the stole fees were abolished; and 
such arrangements made with regard to tithes 
and other sources of revenue, that a large and 
excellent school was established out of the funds. 
But the doubts which agitated the public mind 
more than any others, were those concerning the 
veneration of images and the mass,—two questions 
which were now daily more and more debated. 
Writings against the canon of the mass already 
appeared, and acts of violence had been committed 
upon the sacred images. The council deemed it 
necessary to lay these questions before a special 
ecclesiastical assembly, which was convoked in 
October 1523. 

Tt was impossible for the independent character 
of an association detaching itself from the great 
hierarchical body, and assuming a constitution of 
its own, to exhibit itself in a more striking light, 
than at this meeting. The Bishop of Constance 
took good care to send no more delegates. The 
aged Conrad Hofmann, formerly Zwingli’s great 
abettor, in vain repeated that a commune was not 
qualified to dispute concerning things of this kind.* 
Zwingli’s great principle was, that the church con- 


* “Twas ten or thirteen years at Heidelberg, and I went 
to the house of a learned man, the same was called Dr. Joss, a 
good and godly man, and with him I ate and drank oft... . 
there I continually heard that it was not seemly to dispute 
concerning these matters.” Chunrad Hoffmanns Schriftlicher 
Firtrag wider Zwinglis Reformation: Fiissli Beitriige, iii. 93. 
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sisted not of pope, cardinals, bishops, and their 
convocations ; but of the commune, the Kilchhori 
(church-hearers): that was the church, like the 
first church at Jerusalem. (Acts, xv-)* And the 
present meeting did, in fact, consist only of the 
clergy of the town and country of Ziirich, with a few 
strangers, (as, in the example above quoted, it was 
remarked, there were messengers from Antioch), 
who under the presidency of the biirgermeister, 
Marx Roust, met at the town-house, to take counsel 
together concerning two of the weightiest ques- 
tions that could occupy Christendom. Master Leu 
(Leo Jude), secular priest of St. Peter’s church, 
and Zwingli laid before the meeting the proposi- 
tions, which they were prepared to defend ; the 
one, that it was unlawful to use any image in the 
worship of God; the other, that the mass was not 
a sacrifice: they invited every man who objected 
to these propositions to confute them out. of scrip- 
ture. One after another rose for this purpose, but 
their arguments were easily answered. Those who 
had the most zealously opposed the new doctrines 
as heretical, were then called upon severally, by 
name, to prove their words. Some did not appear ; 


* «¢ Ja Hong und Kiissnacht ist eine gewissere Kirche denn 
alle zusammengerottete Bischéfe und Papste.’ Die Versammlung 
selbst ist freilich auch keine Kirche, aber sie vindicirt der Ge- 
meindedas Recht der Autonomie. Sie ist der erste Ansatz zur 
Presbyterialverfassung.” “* Yes, Hong and Kiissnacht (names 
of two towns or villages) is a more certain (truer) church than 
all the bishops and popes banded together. The congregation is, 
indeed, not properly speaking a church, but it is an assertion of 
the independence of the commune. It is the foundation-stone 
of the presbyterian form of church government.” 
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others were silent ; others declared themselves at 
length convinced, and merely apologised for having 
shared the general error. At the close of the pro- 
ceedings, the Abbot of Cappel, whom we have 
already mentioned, exhorted the men of Ziirich 
now undauntedly to espouse the cause of. the 
gospel.* Hereupon the priests were commanded 
not to preach against the two articles which had 
been triumphantly established at the conference. 
Zwingli drew up instructions for them, which were 
published by authority, and may be regarded as 
the earliest of all the symbolical books of the 
evangelical churches. 

Thus did Ziirich sever itself from the bishopric, 
(and hence from the whole system of the Latin 
hierarchy), and undertook to found a new form of 
church government on the basis of the Commune 
or Congregation. 

Though the political constitution of the city 
rendered it impossible to complete the structure in 
exact conformity with the plan thus laid down, it 
is undeniable that the inhabitants of the town and 
country took a voluntary share in all the changes. 
No innovation was attempted to be put in practice 
till the result was rendered certain by the express 
approbation of the city communes; the Grand 
Council did not originate opinions, it only adopted 
them. Already had the clergy of the chapter of 


* Records of the second disputation (26. 27. 28. Wyn- 
monats) Zwinglis Werke, i. 539. There exists also a report of 
it by Johann Salat, clerk of the Court at Lucerne. It is 
noticed in Fiissli, Beitriigen, iii. 1. 
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Ziirich repeated the resolutions of the city; after- 
wards the several communes (congregations) an- 
nounced their approbation of the proceedings of 
the civic body, in separate acts of adhesion. The 
whole population was filled with that positive 
spirit of protestantism which has ever since dis- 
tinguished it; and which has, from time to time, 
displayed its ancient spontaneity of action in the 
most remarkable manner. 


RELATIONS OF THE SWISS REFORMERS TO LUTHER. 
CONTROVERSY CONCERNING THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


It is clear that there was nothing in these pro- 
ceedings that can justify us in regarding them as 
a mere repetition of what had been passing at 
Wittenberg. As the growth and development of 
the characters of the two reformers, so were also 
the nature of the civil authority to which they 
adhered, and of the oppositions they had to combat, 
widely different. Essential divergencies in the 
direction of their ideas, and in the character of 
their doctrines, also manifested themselves, in spite 
of the various analogies between them. 

The principal difference is, that, whereas Luther 
wished to retain every thing in the existing eccle- 
slastical institutions that was not at variance with 
the express words of scripture, Zwingli was re- 
solved to get rid of every thing that could not be 
maintained by a direct appeal to scripture. Luther 
took up his station on the ground already occupied 
by the Latin church : his desire was only to purify ; 
to put an end to the contradictions between the 
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doctrines of the church and the gospel. Zwingli, 
on the other hand, thought it necessary to restore, 
as far as possible, the primitive and simplest con- 
dition of the christian church; he aimed at a com- 
plete revolution. 

We know how far Luther was from inculcating 
the destruction of images; he merely combated 
the superstitions which had gathered around them. 
Zwingli, on the contrary, regarded the veneration 
addressed to images as sheer idolatry, and con- 
demned their very existence. In the Whitsuntide 
of 1524, the council of Ziirich, in concert with him, 
declared its determination of removing all images ; 
which it held to be a godly work. Fortunately, 
the disorders which this measure excited in so 
many other places, were here avoided. The three 
secular priests, with twelve members of the council, 
one from each guild, repaired to the churches, and 
caused the order to be executed under their own 
supervision. The crosses disappeared from the 
high altars, the pictures were taken down from 
the altars, the frescoes scraped off the walls, and 
whitewash substituted in their stead. In the 
country churches the most precious pictures were 
burnt, “to the praise and glory of God.” Nor 
did the organs fare better ; they too were connected 
with the abhorred superstition.* The reformers 


* Bernhard Weiss, p.49. Bullinger Reform. Gesch. i. p. 102. 
Leben Leonis Jude Mise. Tigur. iii. 33. “Anno 24 stalt man 
ab die processionen der Ménchen und Pfaffen, —ordnet Leut, 
die iiber die Siirch (Reliquienkiisten) gingend und vergrubind 
die Gebein oder Heilthum. Man tiht die Orglen auss den 
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would have nothing but the simple Word. The 
same end was proposed in all the practices of the 
church. A new form of baptism was drawn up, in 
which all the additions “which have no ground in 
God’s word” were omitted.* The next step was, 
the alteration of the mass. Luther had contented 
himself with the omission of the words relating to 
the doctrine of sacrifice, and with the introduction 
of the sacrament in both kinds. Zwingli esta- 
blished a regular love feast (Easter 1525). The 
communicants sat in a particular division of the 
benches between the choir and the transept, the 
men on the right, the women on the left ; the bread 
was carried about on large wooden platters, and each 
broke off a bit, after which the wine was carried 
about in wooden cups.f This was thought to be 
the nearest approach to the original institution. 
We come now to a difference, the ground of 
which lies deeper; and which related not only 
to the application, but also to the interpretation, of 


kilchen, das todtenliiuten ward abgestellt, das wychen des Salt- 
ses Wassers Palmen: das verrichten der Krankeen; —hernach 
thit man in der Stadt die Bilder us den Kilchen und uf dem 
Land wo es das Mehr werden mocht.” “Anno 24 the proces- 
sions of monks and priests were abolished. People were ordered 
to go in search of reliquaries and dig up the bones or shrines. 
The organs were taken out of the churches, the death-bell 
abolished, the consecration of the salt and water and palms ; 
the preparation of the sick; afterwards the pictures were - 
taken out of the churches in the city and in the country, 
wherever there were the most of them.” 

* Zwinglis Werke, II. ii. p. 230. 

+ Preface; Werke, II. ii. p. 234. wh Shs 
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scripture, in reference to the most important of all 
spiritual acts. 

Tt is well known how various were the views 
taken, even in the earliest times, of this mystery ; 
especially from the ninth to the eleventh century, 
before the doctrine of transubstantiation became 
universally predominant. It is therefore no won- 
der if, now that its authority was shaken, new 
differences of opinion manifested themselves. 

At the former period, they were rather of a 
speculative nature; at the latter, in conformity 
with the altered direction of learning, they turned 
more on interpretation of scripture. 

Luther had no sooner rejected the miracle of 
transubstantiation, than others began to inquire 
whether, even independently of this, the words by 
which the sacrament was instituted were not sub- 
ject to another interpretation. 


Luther himself confesses that he had been as- : 


sailed by doubts of this kind; but as, in all his 
outward and inward combats, his victorious weapon 
had ever been the pure text of scripture taken in 
its literal sense, he now humbly surrendered his 
doubts to the sound of the words, and continued 
to maintain the real presence, without attempting 
further to define its mode. 

But all had not the same reverent submission to 
the literal meaning as Luther. 

Carlstadt was the first who, in the year 1524, 
when he was compelled to flee from Saxony, offered 
a new explanation. This was indeed exegetically 
untenable and even absurd, and he himself at last 
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gave it up: in the attempt to establish it, however, 
he put forth some more coherent arguments™, 
which gave a great impulse to the public mind in 
the direction it had already taken upon this point. 

The modest Cicolampadius of Basle, among 
whose friends similar notions were current, began 
to be ashamed that he had so long suppressed his 
doubts and preached doctrines of the truth of 
which he was not thoroughly convinced; he took 
courage no longer to conceal his view of the sense 
of the mysterious institutional words. 

The young Bullinger approached the question 
from another side. He studied Berengarius’s con- 
troversy, and came to the conclusion that on this 
important point, —the very point afterwards esta- 
blished by the reformation, — injustice had been 
done to that early reformer. He thought Beren- 
garius’s interpretation might even be found in St. 
Augustine. } 

The main thing, however, was, that Zwingli 
declared his opinion. In studying the scripture 
after his manner, rather as a whole than in de- 
tached passages, and not without a continual 
reference to classical antiquity, he had come to 
the conviction that the ¢s of the institutional words 
signifies nothing more than “ denotes.” Already, 


* Dialogue of the ungodly Misuse of the Sacrament. Walch. 
xx. 2878. Of the unchristian Misuse of the Lord’s Bread and 
Cup. Ibid. 138. 

+ Collection of the various declarations of CEcolampadius 
in his life, by Hess. p. 102. 

} Lavater vom Liiben und Tod Heinrychen Bullingers, 1578. 
pee. 
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in a letter dated June 1523, he declares that the 
true sense of the Eucharist can not be understood, 
until the bread and wine in the Lord’s Supper 
are regarded in exactly the same manner as the 
water in baptism.* While attacking the mass, he 
had already conceived the intention of restoring 
the Eucharist to itself, as he expressed it.f As 
Carlstadt now brought forward a very similar in- 
terpretation, which he’ was unable to maintain, 
Zwingli thought he could no longer remain silent. 
He published his exposition; first in a printed 
address to a parish priest in Reutlingen (November 
1524), then more at length in his essay, On true 
and false Religion. Although he was little satis- 
fied with Carlstadt’s explanation, he nevertheless 
availed himself. of some of the same arguments 
which that theologian had employed ; ¢. g. that the 
body of Christ was in heaven, and could not pos- 
sibly be divided realiter among his disciples on 
earth. He rested his reasoning chiefly on the sixth 
chapter of the Gospel of St. John, which was thus, 
as he thought, rendered perfectly clear. 

No longer ago than the autumn of 1524, the 
great division of the church, into catholic and evan- 
gelical, had been formally accomplished; and al- 


* To Hans Wyttenbach, 15th June, 1523. Panem et vinum 
vere esse puto ac edi etiam, sed frustra, nisi edens firmiter 
credat hunc solum esse anime cibum. Omnia sunt planiora si 
Ta cvKa coxa, 7. e. ficus ficus appellaverimus, panem dixerimus 
panem, vinum vinum. (Epp. i. 258.) 

+ Deliberavimus usui esse futurum si missa everteretur, qua 
eversa speravimus etiam Eucharistiam sibi restitui posse. De 
vera et falsa Religione p. 269. 
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ready an opinion was broached which was destined 
to work a violent schism in the evangelical church. 

Luther did not hesitate to denounce Zwingli as 
a wild enthusiast, with whom he had frequently 
had to contend; he disregarded the fact that the 
removal of images in Ziirich had been effected 
under the sanction of the civil authority, and that 
the Swiss reformers had found a point at which 
civil order might securely subsist, only a few steps 
further removed from traditional usage than that 
to which he had himself advanced. Indeed his 
notions of the affairs of Switzerland were alto- 
gether very vague and imperfect. He began the 
contest with great vehemence. 

This is not the place to enumerate the polemical 
writings exchanged, or the arguments employed, 
on either side. The historian may, however, be 
permitted to make one remark. 

It appears to me undeniable that the controversy 
was not to be terminated by a purely exegetic 
Process, . 

That the zs, in the text might have a figurative 
sense, cannot be denied, nor in fact does Luther 
attempt to deny it. He grants it in expressions 
such as, Christ is a rock, a vine, &c., ‘“ because 
Christ cannot be a natural rock.” He only denies 
that the word had, or must have, a figurative 
meaning in the case under discussion.* 

Hence it clearly appears, that the ground of 


* Greater Confession, in Walch’s Collection of Luther’s 
Works, Part xx. p. 11388. 
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the controversy lay in their general view of the 
subject. 

Zwingli’s chief objection to the literal interpre- 
tation is, that Christ himself says, “I shall not be 
with you always ;” thus implying that he would not 
be present in the Eucharist ; and that, according to 
this interpretation, he must be omnipresent; whereas 
a local omnipresence is a contradiction in terms. The 
reply of Luther, who had an instinctive aversion to 
any departure from the simple, clear and literal 
meaning of words, is a general one;—that he 
holds fast to the infallible Word, and that to God 
nothing is impossible. But it is abundantly clear 
that he would never have been satisfied with this 
defence, had he not felt himself elevated above 
the objections of his antagonists, by the higher. 
region from which he contemplated the whole sub- 
ject. Being harder pressed, he at length enounced 
the doctrine of the union of the divine and human 
natures in Christ, which he regards as far more 
intimate than that between body and soul. Not 
even death, he says, had power to loose it; the 
human nature of Christ was raised above all natu- 
ral existences, above and beyond all created beings, 
by its union with the Godhead. We have here a 
case, and by no means the only one, in which 
Luther, without being even conscious of it him- 
self, reverts to opinions which were current before 
the development of the hierarchical supremacy, 
and the organisation of the system to which it 
gave birth. In the ninth century, J ohannes Scotus 
Erigena reconciled the doctrines of the Eucharist 
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and the two natures, if not in exactly the same, yet 
in a very similar manner.* Luther goes on to teach 
that the identity of the divine and human natures is 
showed forth in the mystery of the sacrament. The 
body of Christ is the entire Christ, of a divine na- 
ture, exalted above all the conditions of the creature, 
and hence also easily communicable in the bread. 
The objection, that Christ says he would not be 
present always, he conclusively answers by the 
remark, that Christ was there speaking of his 
earthly existence. 

It is evident why the sort of proof adduced by 
Zwingli had no longer any cogency for Luther. 
His own hypothesis enabled him to abide by the 
strict meaning of the words, as he was fond of 
doing; since they no longer presented any contra- 
diction. And this hypothesis, which touches the 
highest mysteries of religion (though, with a re- 
verent awe of dragging the mysterious into the 
conflict of the day, he rarely brought it forward), 
was, therefore, perfectly satisfactory to his mind. 

Luther indeed here appears to us in the most 
characteristic light. 

We have often remarked that he deviated from 
tradition, only so far as he felt himself absolutely 
constrained to do so by the words of Christ. To 
go in search of novelties, or to overthrow any thing 


* De divisione nature: Neander Kirchengeschichte, iv. 
472. The difference mainly consists in this; that Scotus 
assumes more decidedly the glorification of the human nature 
by the divine. Caro in virtutem transformata nullo loco econ- 
tinetur. 
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established that was not utterly irreconcilable with 
scripture, were thoughts which his soul knew not. 
He would have maintained the whole structure of 
the Latin church, had it not been disfigured by 
modern additions, foreign to its original design, 
and contrary to the genuine sense of the gospel : 
he would have acknowledged the hierarchy itself, if 
it had only left him freedom of speech ; but, as that 
could not be, he was compelled to take upon him- 
self the work of purification. He was so profoundly 
attached to the traditions of the church, that it 
was not without the most violent inward storms 
that he emancipated himself from accidental and 
groundless additions. But he held with the 
more unshaken tenacity to the great mystery, in 
so far as it was in accordance with, and supported 
by, the literal meaning of scripture.* His mind 
embraced it with all its native depth; he was not 
only susceptible of the sublimest mysticism, but 
his whole soul was steeped in it. 

It is true, Luther fell off from the church of 
Rome (or rather he was expelled from it), and 
wrought it more damage than any other man 
whatever. But he never denied its origin. If we 
take a comprehensive view of the great historical 
movement of opinion and doctrine throughout the 
world, we shall see that Luther was the organ 


* FE. g. Carlstadt asked, Where has Christ commanded that 
the elements should be lifted up and shown to the people? 
(Walch, 2876.) Luther answered, Where does Christ forbid it ? 


(p. 252.) 
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through which the Latin church resumed a freer, 
less hierarchical form, and one more in harmony 
with the original tendency of Christianity. 

We must, however, admit that his views, espe- 
cially of this subject, were always somewhat indivi- 
dual, —not fitted to produce conviction in all men, 
any more than the point from which he took those 
views could be shared by all. Nor were the more 
profound and eminent spirits who took an active 
part in the general movement of the century, by 
any means so well inclined towards the church as 
Luther. And as the evidence adduced by Zwingh 
failed to convince Luther, so Luther’s hypothesis 
produced no impression upon Zwingli. 

Zwingli had, as we have said, none of Luther's 
deep and lively conception of the universal Church, 
or of an unbroken connexion with the doctrines 
of past ages. We have seen that his mind, formed 
in the midst of republican institutions, was far 
more occupied with the idea of the Commune; and 
he was now intent on keeping together the com- 
munes of Ziirich by a stricter church discipline. He 
tried to get rid of all public criminals; put an end 
to the right of asylum, and caused loose women 
and adulterers to be turned out of the city. With 
these views of politics and morals, he united an un- 
prejudiced study of the scriptures, freed from the 
whole dogmatic structure that had been raised upon 
them. If I do not mistake, he did, in fact, evince an 
acute and apt sense for their original meaning and 
spirit. He regarded the Lord’s Supper (as the 
ritual he introduced proves) in the light of a feast of 
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commemoration and affection. He held to the words 
of Paul; that we are one body, because we eat of 
one bread; for, says he, every one confesses by that 
act that he belongs to the society which acknow- 
ledges Christ to be its Saviour, and in which all chris- 
tians are one body: this is community in the blood of 
Christ. He would not admit that he regarded the 
Eucharist as mere bread. “If,” said he, “bread 
and wine, sanctified by the grace of God, are dis- 
tributed, is not the whole body of Christ, as it 
were, sensibly given to his followers?” It was a 
peculiar satisfaction to him that, by this view he 
arrived directly at a practical result. For, he asked, 
how can the knowledge that we belong to one 
body fail to lead to christian life and christian 
love? The unworthy sinned against the body and 
blood of Christ. He had the joy of seeing that his 
ritual and the views he had put forth, contributed 
to put an end to old and obdurate hostilities.* 
Although Zwingli insists much on what there still 
was of supernatural in his scheme of the Eucharist 
it is clear that this was not the mystery which had 
hitherto formed the central point of the worship of 
the catholic church. We can easily understand the 
effect produced on the common people, by the at- 
tempt to rob them of the sensible presence of Christ. 
Some courage was required to resolve on such an 
experiment ; but when this was actually made, the 
public mind was, as Cicolampadius says, found to be 
far better disposed for its reception than could have 


* Expositio fidei, Works II. ii. 241. 
VOL. III. H 
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been suspected. This is, however, very explicable. 
People saw that they had gone too far to retract, 
in their defection from the church of Rome; and 
they found a certain gratification of the feeling of 
independence which that defection had generated, 
in rendering it as complete as possible. 

Luther had, from the first moment, been treated 
with the greatest harshness; Zwingli, on the con- 
trary, with the utmost gentleness: even in the year 
1523 he received an extremely gracious letter from 
Adrian VI., in which no allusion was made to his 
innovations. Yet, it is obvious that Zwingli’s op- 
position to the existing forms and institutions of 
the church, was far more violent and irreconcileable 
than that of Luther. Neither ritual nor dogma, in 
the forms which they had acquired in the course of 
centuries, any longer made the smallest impression 
upon him: alterations, in themselves innocuous, but 
to which abuses had clung, he rejected with the 
same decision and promptitude as the abuses them- 
selves; he sought to restore the earliest forms in 
which the principle of Christianity had found an 
expression :—forms, it is true, no less than those 
he abolished, and not substance; but purer and 
more congenial. 

Luther, notwithstanding his zeal against the 
pope, notwithstanding his aversion to the secular 
dominion of the hierarchy, was yet, both in 
doctrine and discipline, as far as it was possible, 
conservative, and attached to the historical tradi- 
tions of the church; his thoughts and feelings 
were profound, and profoundly impressed with the 
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mysteries of religion. Zwingli was much more un- 
sparing in rejection and in alteration; attentive to 
the practical business of life; remarkable for so- 
briety of mind and good sense. 

Had Luther and his disciples stood alone, the 
principle of the reformation would probably have 
rapidly acquired stability; but it would perhaps 
as rapidly have lost its living, progressing power. 
It is difficult to imagine Zwingli as standing alone; 
but had views like his arisen without those of 
Luther, the chain of the historical development of 
the church would have been violently broken. 

Thus it was decreed by divine Providence, if 
we may presume to say so, that these two systems 
should make their way together. They co-existed, 
each in its place; each the offspring of a sort of in- 
ternal necessity ; they belonged to each other, they 
completed each other. 

But, from the time of the establishment of the 
inquisition — of the intolerant domination of a 
dogmatical system — so rigid an idea of orthodoxy 
had obtained in the world, that these two sections 
of the great party of reform, regardless of their 
common antagonist, attacked each other with furi- 
ous zeal. 

We shall frequently have occasion to recur to 
the various movements excited by this hostility. 
We must now trace the progress of Zwingli on his 
own ground — Ziirich and Switzerland. 
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DEFENCE. —- PROPAGATION. 


Although Zwingli had gone much farther than 
Luther, he was soon opposed by a still more extreme 
party: he had to contend with the anabaptists. 

He was called upon to form a separate congre- 
gation of true believers, since they alone were the 
subjects of the promises. He replied, that it was 
impossible to bring heaven upon the earth ; Christ 
had taught that we were to let the tares grow to- 
gether with the wheat. * 

It was then demanded that he should at least 
invite the whole commune of Ziirich to take part 
in the deliberations, and not content himself with 
the Grand Council, which consisted only of two 
hundred members. But Zwingli feared the in- 
fluence of fanatical demagogues and pretenders 
to inspiration, on a larger assembly. He main- 
tained that the commune was adequately repre- 
sented, not only politically but ecclesiastically, in 
the Grand Council. The tacit assent of the com- 
mune he held to be a perfectly sufficient sanction 
of the decrees of the Grand Council. This, it was 
true, exercised the spiritual power, but under the 
condition that it did not offend against the rules 
laid down in the holy scriptures in the smallest 
particular; for that had been promised to the 
commune by its preachers. Zwingli adhered steadily 


* Elenchus contra Catabaptistas. Opp. iii. 362. 
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to the idea of the Commune, though he could not 
perfectly realize it; just as, in modern times, even 
in countries where the principle of the sovereignty 
of the people is fully admitted, the body of the 
people do not, in fact, take an active part in the 
government. 

Zwingli was determined not to suffer the newly 
established order of things to be disturbed. In 
order to obtain some advantage from it, the op- 
positionists demanded the abolition of tithes, which, 
they said, rested on no divine authority what- 
ever. Zwingli replied, that the tithes had either 
already passed into the hands of third parties by 
civil contract, or had been applied to the found- 
ation of churches and schools.* He did not, like 
Luther, take his stand intrepidly on the princi- 
ple of the supremacy of the civil power; but he 
was equally resolved not to allow the political 
edifice which had just been constructed, to be 
shaken. He saw that the agitation must stop 
somewhere, unless every thing was to be called in 
question. He had reached a certain point, but he 
would not be drawn on one step further; and he 
had the general will, on which in a republic every 
thing depends, on his side. 

At this juncture anabaptism also made its ap- 
pearance in Ziirich. The rite of the second bap- 
tism is only the symbol of that doctrine which 
requires perfect uniformity of opinion and genuine 
christianity as the basis of the Commune (congre- 
gation). A community founded on such ideas, 


* Fiissli’s Beitriige, i. 235. 
H 3 
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however, will always apply to temporal the prin- 
ciple which governs spiritual affairs; and accord- 
ingly, we very soon find the anabaptists at va- 
riance with the constituted authorities. When 
summoned before the tribunals, they declared that 
they were not subject to any earthly power; that 
God was their only sovereign. They did not per- 
haps maintain in so many words, that no temporal 
authority ought to be endured; but they taught 
that a christian could not fulfil any temporal office, 
or draw the sword; so that, according to them, 
christianity did not recognise the temporal power. 
They represented a community of goods as that 
ideal of our condition on earth after which we 
ought to strive.* As however notions of this kind 
had produced such fearful effects during the revolt 
of the peasants, and as the Ziirich anabaptists (as 
Zwingli affirmed he positively knew) preached the 
doctrine, that it was lawful to kill, and necessary to 
kill priests; the whole force of the existing order 
of things, in concert with the preachers, rose up 
in arms to rid the territory of them. Some were 
banished, others fled; a few of the ringleaders 
were drowned without merey.t The new consti- 


* Confessions and documents in Fiissli’s Beitriigen, i. 229. 
249, 258. ii. 263. 

} In Rodolphi Gualtheri Epistola ad Lectorem, prefixed to 
the second part of the Works, 1544., it is protested that Zwingli 
did not desire this. ‘“ Quod homines vesani, non jam infideles 
modo, verum etiam seditiosi, reipublice turbatores, inagistra- 
tuum hostes, justa senatus sententia damnati sunt, num id 
Zwinglio fraudi esse poterit ?” 
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tution of the church was firmly established, with- 
out peril or injury to the institutions of the city 
or the state. . 

Meanwhile, in another quarter, a still more 
dangerous opposition had arisen out of political 
motives affecting the whole Confederation. 

Zwingli had propagated his political, as well as 
his religious opinions in Ziirich; he had com- 
bated the abuses of foreign enlistment and foreign 
pensions with complete success: the priests were 
compelled solemnly to forswear all pensions; and 
in the year 1521, Ziirich alone, of all the cantons, 
refused to accept the French alliance. The dis- 
asters which this alliance brought in its train, 
were used by Zwingli, as means of gaining others 
over to his system. It is necessary to read ** The 
Divine Warning,’ which he addressed after the 
battle of Bicocca, “ To the oldest and right honest 
Confederates at Schwyz,” in order to perceive the 
connexion which subsisted between his religious 
and his political labours. His persuasion was, 
that reason and piety were blinded by secret gifts 
from foreigners, and nothing but discord engen- 
dered. He urges his countrymen to lay aside 
selfish considerations. And if any one asked how 
this was possible, seeing that selfishness has its 
root in every human heart, he answered, that care 
must be taken that the word of God be taught 
clearly and intelligibly, and without any of the en- 
cumbrances of human wisdom. For so would God 
gain possession of the heart. “ But where God is 
not in the heart of man, there is nothing but the 
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man himelf, and he thinks of nothing but what 
ministers to his interests or his lusts.” His poli- 
tical views, and indeed all his ideas, are pervaded 
by that higher morality, which is at the same time 
mysticism and religion. In Schwyz, where he had 
a number of personal friends, his address made such 
an impression, that on the 18th May 1522, the rural 
communes declined the French alliance, and ad- 
monished others to renounce it; “all those whom 
it had a right to admonish.” It was quite to 
be expected that Schwyz, where Geroldseck and 
Zwingli and Leo Judi had so long had influ- 
ence, would now follow the example of Ziirich in 
religious affairs. 

By this course, however, Zwingli necessarily 
created the most formidable enemies. The lead- 
ing men in the communes, who received foreign 
pensions, and the hired captains who led the 
warlike youth into foreign service, constituted 
factions which were not disposed to let slip their 
advantages so easily;— oligarchies which, united, 
governed the popular assemblies. Zwingli him- 
self discovered that a new nobility was as danger- 
ous as the old one. And in fact these govern- 
ing parties were powerful enough to induce the 
Schwyzers to revoke their resolution against foreign 
service. The influence of Hans Hug, Schultheiss 
of Lucerne, chiefly contributed to maintain the 
existing policy in the Wald cantons.* At the 


* Zwingli’s Complaint, Feb. 19. 1523. to Steiner. Epp. i. Das 
275. 
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diet of 1523 a complaint was formally laid against 
Zwingli, and it inevitably followed that the hos- 
tility to his political opinions was reflected back 
on his religious exertions. Indeed it is impos- 
sible to deny that they were most intimately 
connected. His views on both subjects were simul- 
taneous in their origin, and had thus far been 
prosecuted together. In the year 1524, the diet 
required the Ziirichers to desist from their inno- 
vations. As they gave an evasive answer, the 
other cantons threatened that they would no 
longer sit with them in diet, and would send 
them back the briefs of confederation. Some dis- 
sentient opinions were indeed expressed at the 
diet, and occasionally prevailed. In the year 
1525 a very remarkable resolution was passed, 
the purpose of which was to limit the spiritual 
jurisdiction*, after the manner of the German 
diets. But those who were strongly attached to 
Rome would hear of no limitation of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction; and, in the main, this more 
orthodox opinion predominated. The prelates 
who, shortly before, had been in no little jeopardy, 
felt the ground once more firm under their feet : 
they formed the closest alliance with the oligarchs. 
At this point of our researches, we come upon the 
remarkable actions of John Faber, the Vicar- 


* E.g: the clergy shall retain what relates to affairs of 
marriage, or places of worship and sacraments, or errors of 
faith ; but these too shall first be laid before the secular autho- 
rities, which shall refer them, only when they deem it necessary, 
to the spiritual judges. Articles in Bullinger, i. 203. 
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general of Constance, who at an earlier period had 
shared the literary tendencies of his High German 
contemporaries, and encouraged Zwingli to resist 
the sale of indulgencies. In 1521, however, he 
returned from Rome totally changed, and now 
devoted his life to the maintenance of the an- 
cient faith. He laboured by every means to 
promote the alliance we have mentioned, and to 
render it effective. The conference at Baden in 
May 1526, at which Eck was also present, was the 
expression of the new understanding between the 
oligarchs and the spiritual power.* With greater 
confidence, and with greater probability, than -ever, 
the orthodox party maintained that the victory 
was on their side. 

Yet this very conference turned out highly in- 
jurious to them. 

Zwingli did not attend it, probably alarmed at 
the executions which had just taken place in the 
see of Constance; for example, that of Hans 
Hiiglin: on the other hand, Bern and Basel 
sent two representatives of the new doctrines, 
Berthold Haller and Gcolampadius, who were not 
only far from conceding the victory to their oppo- 
nents, but, on their return home, excited a patri- 
otic interest in their cause in the minds of their 
fellow-citizens.f Bern and Basel also, on their 


* Zwingli to Vadian, i. 485. “ Istud unum caveo, ne optima 
plebs Helvetica horum nebulonum, Fabri videlicet et Ecciorum, 
strophis committatur, id autem Oligarcharum perfidia.” 3 Kal. 
Apr. 1526. 

+ As the song by Nicolas Manuel shews: “ ain Lid in schilers 
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side, demanded their share in the publication of 
the acts of the conference, and would not quietly 
allow them to remain in the hands of the catholic 
majority. A misunderstanding had already arisen 
between those cities and the others, on the ques- 
tion of jurisdictions, and an entire division now 
seemed inevitable. 

But a further political crisis was necessary to 
bring this to an open breach. 

If the new doctrine, however, had made enemies 
by its connexion with politics, it had also secured 
friends. In all these cities a powerful democratic 
party in the grand councils, together with the body 
of the citizens, stood opposed to the oligarchies. As 
the latter adhered to the spiritual power, so the 
former inclined to reform. ‘Two parties, opposed 
in politics and religion, were formed, and long 
was the victory doubtful. There is no question 
that the spirit of ecclesiastical reform, established 
so firmly and so continually gaining strength 
among the people, mainly contributed in the power- 
ful canton of Bern to give the final ascendancy to 
the more democratical party. The troubles con- 
cerning the conference of Baden had the same 
result. At the new elections in the year 1527, 
a considerable number of the adherents of reform 


Hofthon.” Griineisen, p. 409. “ Egg zablet mit fiissen und 
henden, fing an schelken und schenden, — er sprach ich blib by 
dem verstand, den Biibst Cardiniil Bischof hand.” “ Egg strove 
with hand and foot, and began to scold and to abuse:— he 
said I hold to the understanding (opinion) that the pope, car- 
dinals and bishops have.”"—-He appears just the same in Baden 
as in Leipzig. 
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and adversaries of the oligarchs, entered the Grand 
Council. The first consequence of this was, that 
the Grand Council demanded the restitution of all 
its ancient rights. Twenty years long it had 
acquiesced in the lesser council being composed of 
Vennern and Sechzehnern*: and it now resumed its 
inherent right to elect the members of the latter 
body.+ After it had thus, agreeably to the constitu- 
tion, united in itself the entire civic power, it pro- 
ceeded to the discussion of religious affairs. The 
mandates commanding the people to hold fast to the 
ancient faith were revoked; a disputation was held, 
at which Zwingli was present, and which ended en- 
tirely in his favour. All his plans for Ziirich 
were adopted in Bern. In the year 1528, the 
adherents of the old faith were turned out of both 
the councils. The commune was assembled in the 
church; man by man, — gentlemen, masters of 
trades, and workmen, all swore allegiance to the 
two councils.[ The next question, as might be ex- 
pected from the twofold character of the reform, 
was the system of foreign pensions, which had many 
advocates in Bern, even among the evangelical 
party. Not without a hot contest, and a second 


* Local titles of magistrates. The sixteen (Sechzehnern) still 
exist at Bern, though their functions are reduced to a shadow. 
— TRANS. 

+ “ Ad viginti annos 4 Pandareti cum 16 e civibus senatum 
minorem elegerunt, ea conditione ut per eos delectos civium 
turma non haberet abjicere: nunc ablata est illis potestas et 
concio universa civium senatum deligit.” Letter from B. Haller 
to Vadian in Kirchhofer’s Berthold Vadian, p. 89. 

t Stettler, ii. 6. 
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appeal to the opinion of the people in city and coun- 
try, were the pensions refused (24th August), and 
notice of the same sent to the King of France.* 
The existing goverment of Basel stood its ground 
a little longer ; it flattered itself that it would still 
be able to maintain the balance between the two 
confessions. Gradually, however, the evangelical 
communes became aware of their superiority ; and 
at length, at a meeting of the people in January 
1529, only eight hundred catholics were present, 
to three thousand reformers. In the following 
February, a violent commotion broke out. The first 
thing was to alter the constitution. The guilds 
resumed their ancient independence, and acquired 
the perpetual right of sending sixty of their mem- 
bers to the grand council. No one was to sit in 
the lesser council, who was not nominated by the 
greater; all the catholics left the lesser council. 
Psalms and hymns in the German language were 
immediately sung in the churches ; and on the Ist 
of April a form of divine service on the pattern 
of that of Ziirich was published, breathing the 
religious earnestness and austere morality which 


* Bullinger, ii. 13, Haller calls it pecunia sanguinaria ; 
Hofmeister speaks of execrabile foedus Gallicum. Manuel too 
was one of those who attacked the pensions. Griineisen, 109. 
Kirchhofer, 133. 

+ See Ochs, Geschichte von Basel, v. p. 626 f. The dicw- 
cesium suffragio, cum dicecesiis disponenda in CEcolampadius’ 
Report with which Ochs (v. 653.) torments himself so much is 
doubtless diacosion suffragio, cum diacosiis, by which word 
Zwingli, and also Xcolampadius (e. g- in his letter to Hess, 
p. 506.) usually denotes the Grand Council. 
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were among the chief internal causes of this revo- 
lution, and containing allusions to the suppression 
of wanton wars. 

A code determining their relations was now 
agreed on by the three cities. This was in fact a 
treaty of alliance for the defence of the new order 
of things which they had established, and into 
which they contemplated the admission of all the 
confederate cantons, “when,” as they expfess it, 
“they shall be so far instructed in the word of 
God.” 

Of this event, indeed, there seemed to be a con- 
siderable probability. In Glarus, Appenzell, and 
the Grisons, the reforming party was very active ; 
in Schaffhausen the council incessantly vacillated 
between the opposite tendencies*; in St. Gall the 
victory was already decided. In the year 1528, 
after a change of the council of that city, the 
catholic ceremonies were discontinued, and articles 
of a radical reformation promulgated.t The same 
took place in Miihlhausen, where the secretary of 
the city, Gamshorst, one of the statesmen who had 
taken an active part in the internal affairs of 
- the Confederation and in its relations to the pope 
and the emperor, encouraged the movement by his 
well-founded authority. In the year 1528 and 
1529, St. Gall, Biel, and Miihlhausen, (the latter 


* This undecided state of opinion appears clearly in the indi- 
vidual case of Hans Stockar, whose journal was published in 
1839. 

+ Arx, Geschichte von St. Gallen, ii. 529., cursory as to the 
main point, circumstantial in the collateral and spiteful details. 
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not without some difficulty, and only in conse- 
quence of the especial interposition of Bern,) were 
received into the christian civic alliance. * 

These changes, great and important as they were, 
originated in a single profound thought, embra- 
cing political and religious objects. Zwingli had 
resolved to purify at once the church and his coun- 
try from the most pernicious abuses of both kinds. 
He could not have accomplished the ecclesiastical 
reform without the political, nor the political with- 
out the ecclesiastical. Nothing short of the con- 
current progress of both would have realized his 
original conception. We shall see hereafter how 
far he was successful. 

Germany was chiefly affected by his view of the 
Sacrament of the Lord’sSupper. Butzer, and Capito, 
the reformers of Strasburg, had taken part in the 
conference at Bern, and had long been zealous ad- 
vocates for Zwingli’s system. Lindau and Mem- 
mingen soon followed Strasburg. The same doc- 
trine was preached by Somius in Ulm, Cellarius 
in Augsburg, Blaurer in Constance, Hermann in 
Reutlingen, and by many others in the towns of that 
part of Germany. In some indeed, the project of 
attaching themselves by close and indissoluble ties 
to the evangelical towns of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion was talked of. And this took place at the very 
moment when an evangelical church, organized ac- 
cording to Luther’s views, arose in so many parts 
of eastern Germany. 

The antagonism which thus arose between the 


* Bullinger, Reformationsgeschichte, ii. p. 46. 
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opinions and the new-born institutions of eastern 
and western Germany was undoubtedly a great 
misfortune. The polemical writings of that period 
filled all minds with mutual antipathy. 

But this reflection is by no means the only one 
which the course of events is calculated to excite. 
The antagonism in question arose not merely from a 
different apprehension of a dogma; it lay in the 
very origin of the movement on either side; in the 
political and ecclesiastical condition from which 
each party had to emancipate itself. Whether, as to 
dogma, an explanation satisfactory to both parties 
might not still be discovered, was as yet uncertain. 
But that reform in Switzerland originated in causes 
and in sentiments native and peculiar to the coun- 
try, that it struck root in its own soil, and assumed 
a form and growth of its own, was unquestionably 
fortunate for the world at large; since it gave to 
the general principle of the reformation fresh vigour 
and stability. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
POLITICAL CHARACTER OF THE YEAR 1529. 


Tue situation of the world was at that time as 
follows. 

The great political relations between East and 
West, upon which, during the middle ages, every 
thing had depended, were unsettled. . The puissant 
prince in whom the warlike power of the East cen- 
tered, was once more meditating an attack upon 
Christendom, from which he was justified in anti- 
cipating success as complete as that which had 
attended his former enterprises: it was not likely 
that the very feeble preparations for resistance 
which had since then been made by the German 
powers in Hungary, would have the effect of arrest- 
ing his course. A conflict of the German forces by 
land and the Roman by sea, with those of the Otto- 
man, seemed imminent. 

But Christendom itself was torn with divisions. 

Peace was not yet restored between its two 
highest potentates. The emperor had even enter- 
tained the thought of stripping the pope of all his 
temporal authority ; while, on the other hand, the 
emperor’s adversaries had conceived a plan for de- 
posing him, with the aid of the pope. These pro- 
jects were not yet entirely abandoned. 
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Nor was the military superiority of the two great 
powers which had.so long stood confronted in 
arms, more decided. rom year to year the for- 
tunes of the house of Austria had been in the as- 
cendant ; yet France scorned to acquiesce in the 
loss of the predominant consideration she had long 
enjoyed, or to renounce her possessions in Italy. 

To this conflict of political interests was now 
added that of religious opinions; at this moment 
less noisy, but pregnant with far more weighty 
consequences. The authority of the Roman Church, 

which had ruled the West for so many centuries, 
now encountered an opposition, to which it appeared 
likely to succumb. Enemies had frequently arisen ; 
but never before did they manifest a religious senti- 
ment at once so energetic and so firm; never had 
their efforts been so intimately connected with the 
general intellectual life, and the progress of civilisa- 
tion throughout Europe; and accordingly, never 
had their opinions been propagated with such ra- 
pidity and vigour. 

It had happened, moreover, that the schemes of 
reform had taken two perfectly different, and even 
opposite directions. The one system attached itself 
as closely as possible to the existing doctrine of the 
church, and to the established forms of the state. 
The other was, from the first, blended with pro- 
jects of radical political changes, and assumed as 
its end the restoration of the primitive state of 
Christendom. And they were directly opposed in 
their views of the most important dogma. 

These were not disputes about this or that mea- 
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sure to be taken for the future, or about this or that 
interest already vested; they were contests con- 
cerning the interests and affairs of the deepest im- 
portance to mankind at large; the relations of 
the East and the West; of the empire and the pa- 
pacy; of the two preponderant powers of Europe 
to each other: a contest on the one side for the 
permanency of the hierarchical powers, and on the 
other for the introduction of new ecclesiastical 
forms; and, even with regard to the latter, a con- 
test between those who advocated the preservation 
of all that it was possible to preserve, and those 
who desired radical and sweeping changes. 

As it is clear, however, that all these antagon- 
isms, however they might affect the world at large, 
chiefly concerned the German nation, and came into 
collision on the German soil (for Germany had im- 
mediately to fight out the battle with the Ottomans 
on the continent, to maintain its supremacy in 
Italy, and to bring the religious quarrels to a deci- 
sion or to a compromise ), the whole course of affairs 
depended on the attitude which the emperor might 
assume in the general shock and conflict of these . 
various movements. 

Hitherto the fluctuating nature of events had 
forced him upon political measures not always con- 
sistent with one another; but now that the time 
for decision was at hand, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to adopt a system, and to carry it through. 

The wish of the German people was, as we have 
already remarked, that the emperor would place 
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himself at the head of the resistance to the hier- 
archy, and, supported by all the energy of the na- 
tion, assert therights of the empire, of whatever kind, 
and drive back the barbarians beyond the Danube. 
It seems hardly possible that the emperor's inclina- 
tions should not have gone with this policy. Had 
he not, from the moment of his accession, spoken 
of a reformation of the church, and had he not of 
late frequently repeated the same word? Was not 
the most violent and dangerous jealousy of his 
house to be found in those German princes who had 
espoused the cause of the hierarchy? It would 
seem that he must necessarily have regarded an 
alliance with the popular tendencies (on whose 
irresistible progress all his letters from Germany 
dwelt) as a means of increasing his power. 

But a man placed in the midst of the conflict of 
opposing powers and influences of such magnitude, 
is seldom able to come to a perfectly free, deli- 
berate and unbiassed decision. I do not believe 
that Charles V. ever so much as asked himself the 
question, which side he ought to espouse. The 
German nation was not destined to attaln to its 
further development under the guidance of a com- 
mon head. Charles V. found himself compelled 
by his personal situation, and by the previous 
course of events, to adopt a policy contrary to its 
wishes. 

Recent experience had proved that an attempt 
to carry on a further contest with the pope would 
involve him in perplexities of which it was impos- 
sible to foresee the end. In the presence of this 
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urgent necessity, therefore, he had resolved not 
only upon a more conciliatory demeanour, but on 
an alliance with Rome. 

It is remarkable how all his foreign relations 
conspired to confirm him in this resolution. 

We have already observed that the honour of 
his house utterly forbade him to listen to the 
doubt, whether the Court of Rome was warranted in 
granting Henry VIII. the dispensation for his mar- 
riage, which that monarch now declared to be null. 

In the northern states, the enemies who had 
driven his brother-in-law Christiern into exile, ma- 
nifested a strong leaning to the German notions of 
reform, which indeed had nearly become predomi- 
nant in Sweden. ‘The emperor could only restore 
his brother-in-law to the throne, and re-establish 
the influence of the house of Austria in the north, 
by an union with the various parties still attached 
to catholicism. 

Yet further; the alliances which the we, 
towns of Srlinerlantet contracted with their co- 
religionists and neighbours of North Germany, 
caused the catholic cantons to seek a support in 
the house of Austria: they forgot their hereditary 
enmity to it, and in the early part of the year 1529 
concluded a formal treaty with King Ferdinand. 

In the quarrel with the Woiwode and his adhe- 
rents in Hungary also, it was very important to 
the success of Charles’s cause that the church 
should acknowledge his rights. 

And if the emperor cast his eyes over the German 
empire, he could not fail to see that his authority 
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had most to gain from an union with the spiritual 
princes. We may remember how anxious Maximi- 
lian was to fill the episcopal sees with men devoted 
to his interests, and to gain over the body of the 
clergy. This became a far easier task, as soon as 
the bishops, whose spiritual privileges were menaced 
by the current ideas of the age, looked for protection 
to the imperial power. Considering the weight 
which the hierarchical ingredient in the consti- 
tution of the Germanic empire still possessed, it 
was, indeed, no slight advantage to have it as an 
ally. I have no documentary evidence to prove 
that these considerations presented themselves to 
Charles V.; but they are certainly too obvious to 
have escaped him. We all know that, at a later 
epoch, the dissolution of the spiritual principalities 
was the signal for the overthrow of the imperial 
throne. Something similar might have taken place 
then, however little it might be contemplated. 
The imperial authority had not firm root enough 
to sustain itself among merely temporal powers, 
even had they not been all hereditary; or if it did 
sustain itself, it could only be by vast and con- 
tinued efforts; it was infinitely easier to turn the 
long-established institutions to account. Zwingli 
once said truly enough, that the empire and the 
papacy were so closely interwoven, that it was im- 
possible to make war upon the one without attack- 
ing the other. 

The result of all these circumstances was, that 
the emperor’s policy was totally different from that 
which would have been agreeable to the German 
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nation. He meditated a reconciliation with the 
pope; the exaltation of the imperial power, but 
solely on the established hierarchical basis; re- 
sistance to the Ottomans, but entirely in the usual 
spirit of Latin Christendom: he had no sympathy 
with the German ideas of church reform, — on the 
contrary, they were utterly distasteful to him, 
and we shall see that he determined to extinguish 
them. 

This is mainly to be ascribed to the fact, that 
he was not only emperor of Germany, but king 
of Spain. He had passed the important years of 
adolescence, in which a man enters definitively 
upon the path which he pursues through life, in 
Spain, and had imbibed the opinions prevalent in 
that country on some essential points. 

Catholicism — which, had it really become a life- 
less, unmeaning form, must unquestionably have 
perished in the storms of this century — had deep 
and living roots.in the Roman part of Europe, 
and especially in Spain. 

In Spain, the State, such as it existed in the 
middle ages, —the State, in which the attributes of 
the monarchy and the priesthood were combined, 
— was still in full vigour and activity. 

The conflict with Islam, which had so materially 
contributed to the development of this form of 
Church and State, was here still going on; the 
government was constantly employed in christian- 
izing the country, and no acts of violence tending 
to that end excited either reprobation or remorse. 
In the year 1524, Charles got a dispensation from 
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the oath which bound him to tolerate the Moriscos 
_ of the crown of Aragon.* The victory of Pavia had 
inspired him with redoubled fervour ; he once used 
the remarkable expression, that since God had de- 
livered his enemies into his hands, he was bound 
to convert God’s enemiest; and he immediately set 
about this work in Valencia, where the Christian 
population was as yet in a minority; the Christian 
families being estimated-at 22,000, and the Moorish 
at 26,000. A sort of crusade was set on foot against 
the latter; and at last the Germans, who had fol- 
lowed the emperor into Spain, were forced to 
march against the Moors of the Sierra Espadan. 
Hereupon the mosques were transformed into 
churches, and tithes were collected for the bene- 
fit of the twofold hierarchy. Of all the thousands 
who were baptized, says Sandoval, there were 
not six whose inclinations were changed; but woe 
to him who did not prostrate himself at the sight 
of the host! The most rigorous inquisition watched 
over every outward demonstration. 

This might indeed be necessary. Even in 1528, 
a man was discovered among the Moors of. Valencia 
whom they secretly regarded as their king.t His 


* Pope’s Brief of the 12th March, 1524. Llorente, i. 427. 

t Sandoval, i. 673., who is here generally our authority. 

t “ Uno que se dize rey encubierto, que es nombre de baxa 
suerte, — publican, que eran muchos con el que estaban deter- 
minados depassando el emperador de matar a la reyna Germana 
y el duque de Calavria su marido e levantarse por rey esto di- 
cho rey encubierto.—Han fecho morir ata 50 hombres que se 
dezia ser de su lignage y tienen presos mas de ata ciento.” Ad- 
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design seems to have been to make a rising on the 
first absence of the emperor. He was put to death 
together with his whole tribe. 

The colonisation of America was carried on in 
the same spirit. The great discoverer, on his return 
to Seville, was seen to take part in a procession, 
habited in the dress of a franciscan. Columbus 
thought himself destined to propagate the christian 
faith in the country of the Great Khan, which he 
believed he had discovered. He continually ex- 
pressed his hope of being the instrument of pro- 
curing to the crown the means of re-conquering 
the Holy Sepulchre.* And we may remark in all 
his successors, curiously mingled with the desire to 
be rich, powerful, and glorious, the most ardent 
zeal for the extension of the religion of Rome.f 
For the crown, this was a sort of necessity, since 
it deduced all its rights from the Roman See ; 
such was the official doctrine which it proclaimed 
to the Indians. It transferred the entire form 
and character of the Latin Church, only if possible 
yet more gorgeous and magnificent, to the new 
world. 

It must not, however, be understood that all 
men were imbued with these sentiments. It is 


vertimiento de la Corte del Emperador, Bib. du Roi, Paris. 
Bethune’s Collection, 8531. f. 110. 

* Humboldt, iii. 260. 

+ Prescott, History of Ferdinand and Isabella, iii. 418., 
quotes a very remarkable passage from Gonzalo di Oviedo: 
“ Who can doubt that powder against the infidels is incense to 
the Lord?” 
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a remarkable fact, for example, that Cortez did 
not approve the importation of the complete hier- 
archy into America; he would have no bishops, 
only an active lower clergy and zealous monks ; 
and occupied himself in devising means for dis- 
pensing with episcopal ordination.* But so strong 
was the attachment to the whole mass of esta- 
blished usages, that even he, the conqueror and 
law-giver, could make no effectual resistance to it. 
Spain was, indeed, not so secluded from the rest of 
Europe, that the innovating spirit and tendencies 
of the current literature had not penetrated there. 
Antonio de Lebrixa, for example, deserves to be 
placed in the same class with Erasmus and Reuch- 
lin. He, too, devoted his labours to the sacred 
writings, and published a work under the title, “A 
Hundred and Fifty Passages of the Holy Scriptures, 
translated in an improved manner.” + But the 
Dominican Inquisition, which Germany would not 
endure within its bosom, ruled in Spain with abso- 
lute sway. The grand inquisitor, Diego Deza, bishop 
of Palencia, robbed the learned author of the greater 
part of his book, and did not attempt to conceal that 
his intention in doing so was to restrain him from 
publishing any thing in future on that subject. 
Indeed it is asserted that this bishop would, if he 
could, have extirpated the original language of the 
sacred books.{ Deza’s successor, Ximenes, was, 


* Report of Cortez, 15th October, 1524, by Koppe, p. 487. 

+ Quinquagene tres locorum sacre scripture non vulgariter 
enarratorum. 

t “ Bonus ille presul in tota questione sua nihil magis labora- 
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as is well known, far from sharing these narrow 
views; he felt that depth and force of the original 
which no translation can adequately convey, and 
ordered the text to be published in his polyglot. 
But he estimated the received version of the Latin 
church, the vulgate, far beyond its value. He 
compared the Greek and Hebrew texts, between 
which the Latin was printed, to the thieves on the 
right hand and the left of the Saviour.* It is an 
indisputable fact, that he altered the words of the 
Septuagint, and even the Greek text of the New 
Testament, in accordance with the vulgate; and 
adopted a passage of great importance as dogmatic 
evidence, which is found in none of the manu- 
scripts, merely in deference to that translation.t 
In short, the slightest deviation from the esta- 


bat, quam ut duarum linguarum, ex quibus religio nostra pen- 
det, neque ullum vestigium relinqueretur, per quod ad dignos- 
cendam in rebus dubiis certitudinem pervenire possemus.” (Apo, 
logia pro se ipso. Nic. Antonii Bibl. Hisp. Nova, i. p. 138.) 

* Prologus ad lectorem. Medium autem inter has (the He- 
brew and Greek texts) Latinam beati Hieronymi translationem 
velut inter synagogam et orientalem ecclesiam posuimus : duos 
hine et inde latrones, medium autem Jesum, h. e. Romanam 
sive Latinam ecclesiam, collocantes. 

+ Semler’s Accurate Examination of the bad Execution of the 
Greek New Testament, printed at Alcala, 1766. They omitted 
the Doxology in the 6th Chapter of St. Matthew, which though 
Chrysostom had adopted that reading, they maintained had, 
even in his time, been interpolated ex corruptis originalibus 
(p.117.). The passage in question is, as is well known, St John 
i. 5—7. In this they adopted the criticism of St. Thomas. 
Salmeron too says, videtur plus fidei tribuendum Latinis codici- 
bus quam Gracis. 
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blished system of the Latin church would not 
have been tolerated. It is a very remarkable fact, 
that at the epoch we are treating of, the school 
philosophy rose into consideration in Spain just 
as it declined throughout the rest of Europe. In 
the university of Salamanca, Alfonso of Cordova 
proclaimed the nominalist, and, at the same moment, 
Francisco of Vittoria, the realist, doctrines, as some- 
thing new and for the first time to be disseminated 
in the country; they wished to render it unneces- 
sary for Spaniards to resort to the schools of Paris. 
Francisco of Vittoria had the greatest following ; he 
gave a new development to the moral philosophy of 
the schools. Bellarmine called him the happy father 
of excellent masters; and, indeed, the most eminent 
Spanish theologians issued from his school.* As 
another proof of the unaltered state of the public 
mind in Spain, we may mention, that a great part 
of the ‘“ Romancero general” owed its origin to 
the sixteenth century. The spirit of the ages of 
priestly dominion still bore exclusive sway in the 
polity and literature of the country. 

The natural consequence of this state of public 
opinion was, an intense hostility to the aberrations, 
as they were deemed, of the rest of the world. Not 
only were the ordinances against Luther’s heresy 
executed with the utmost rigour, but even Eras- 
mus, spite of the favour he enjoyed at court, found 
no mercy from monkish pedantry. Diego Lopez 
Zuniga, a man familiar with both languages, 


* Nic. Antonii Bibliotheca Hisp. N. I. s. v. Franciscus. 
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made it the main object of his life to oppose 
the innovations of the witty and learned Dutch- 
man.* During the Lent of 1527, certain do- 
minicans formally accused Erasmus,—or rather his 
writings, for luckily he was out of their reach — 
of heresy, to the inquisition. A tribunal was ap- 
pointed; and although its members could not im- 
mediately come to any unanimous decision, ' the 
inquisition thought itself justified im prohibiting 
the “Colloquies,” the “Praise of Folly,” and the 
“ Paraphrase of the New Testament.” + 

In every country there prevails a moral atmo- 
sphere, from which there is no escape; and we 
perceive that it was impossible for the young 
emperor, surrounded by such influences as these, 
to acquire energy and independence of mind. 

The archives at Brussels contain a Spanish cri- 
ticism of Luther and (Ecolampadius, written in the 
spirit of the church, and presented to the emperor, 
to fortify him against the influences of the new 
opinions.{ In this, the full right of the church to 
impose the punishment due to a mortal sin is 


* He too maintained the superiority of the vulgate. “ Scien- 
dum est,” says he of Johni.5—7. “ Grecorum codices aper- 
tissime esse corruptos, nostros vero veritatem ipsam continere.” 
Nevertheless in this very passage the vulgate is interpolated. 
See Griesbach, App. 12> 

+ Llorente, i. 459. Erasmi Epistole, 989. 1032. He mentions 
Pedro di Vittoria especially as his antagonist. 

¢ Siguense los errores de Luther y Colampadio su discipulo 
con la determinacion de iglesia. The several articles were 
discussed in succession: e.g. Art. 3. as above; Art. 6. Santo es 
y justo commendarnos a los santos y adorar sus imagines. 7. La 
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insisted upon; otherwise, it is urged, every man 
would follow only his own inclination. The dis- 
puted articles of faith are then defended in all their 
rigour; marriage, confirmation, consecration, ex- 
treme unction, are maintained to be sacraments, 
instituted by Christ himself. In conclusion, it is 
proved that the proper punishment for heretics is 
burning. 

These opinions did not obtain such a complete 
ascendancy over the emperor’s mind as to lead 
him to an abject submission to the papacy; or to 
stifle his projects of purifying the church from its 
abuses, and of undertaking the work of its re- 
formation himself; but it is unquestionable that 
his residence in Spain contributed to confirm him 
in views of policy with which the exclusive domi- 
nation of the Latin church is intimately connected. 
It strengthened his antipathy to the unauthorised 
innovations of individual teachers or bodies. We 
shall soon witness the effects of these sentiments. 

The very first instructions he gave the imperial 
* ambassadors who were sent to the captive pope, 
contain expressions concerning the necessity of ex- 
tirpating the erring sect of the Lutherans.* In 
consequence of this the pope, in the treaty of the 
26th of November, 1527, promises a council, 
“whereby the Church may once more be set right, 
and the lutheran sect be rooted out.” In the 


iglesia puede licitamente tener patrimonio y poseer bienes tem- 
porales. 8. Justa pena es por los hereges, que seen quemados, 
* Bucholtz, iii. 99. 
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spring of 1528, the imperial vice-chancellor, pro- 
vost Waldkirchen, repaired to Germany, with a 
view to revive the catholic spirit. As he travelled 
from town to town, and from one prince’s court to 
_ another, it was universally believed that his intention 
was to form a league against the evangelical party.* 
The exhortations of the pope to that effect grew 
more and more earnest and vehement. We possess 
a letter of Sanga’s, dated October, 1528, in which 
he tells the nuncio at the imperial court, to press 
the emperor in the most urgent manner to devote 
himself more than heretofore to the affairs of reli- 
gion: already, he said, there were people who went 
further than Luther; already they denied the sa- 
crament of the Lord’s Supper and infant baptism : 
—what would posterity say, when it read that, 
under the greatest emperor who had governed it 
for centuries, Germany swarmed with heresies ?f 

Of the emperor’s antipathy to them there could 
be no doubt. The executions which took place in 
the Netherlands, where he was absolute master, 
afforded sufficient proof of it. Erasmus, who knew 
him well, was persuaded that he would not think 
himself emperor, if he did not succeed in suppress- 
ing Lutheranism. 

And at this juncture events occurred which 


* Stetten, p. 8308. Von der Lith, p. 217. 

+ Lettere di diversi, 56. 

{ Erasmi Epp. p. 963. In Hollandia mire fervet carnificina. 
This sounds very differently from the remark of Le Clay, Cor- 
respondance de Maximilien et Marguerite, ii. p. 449. in justifi- 
cation of Margaret. 
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rendered it probable that he would acquire the 
power of doing so. 

We saw how warlike and menacing was the 
aspect of things, even so late as the beginning of 
the year 1529; but the emperor's good fortune 
frustrated the schemes, and broke the spirit, of his 
enemies. 

The Venetians and the French still cherished the 
idea of conquering Milan; in the spring of 1529 
they marched again from both sides on that capital; 
they reckoned on the exhaustion and the discon- 
tent of the citizens, and the small number of the 
troops, and were resolved on an immediate attack. 

It soon became evident what Milan had lost in 
losing Genoa. By the possession of that city, the 
emperor gained the advantage of being less ex- 
clusively dependent on German auxiliaries than 
heretofore. He was now enabled to send a few 
thousand men from Spain to Genoa, whence they 
afterwards pushed on to Milan, which the enemy 
were not sufficiently masters of the field to prevent. 
They were troops of the very worst appearance, — 
barefoot, half-naked, squalid, and starved. But to 
the emperor they were invaluable. Such as they 
were, they were most cordially received by his 
commander-in-chief, Antonio Leiva. Leiva had 
hitherto carried on his defence chiefly by the aid of 
Germans; in September, 1528, he numbered 5000 
of that nation, and only 800 Spaniards*; it may 
easily be imagined how welcome was this reinforce- 


* Letter from Leiva to the emperor. Sandoval, ii. 19. 
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ment of his own countrymen, whose bravery would, 
he knew, be sharpened by their necessities. 

The allies immediately perceived that they 
were not strong enough to make a serious attack 
on the city. They therefore determined to sur- 
round it at some distance, and to cut off its sup- 
plies. St. Pol even indulged a hope of making 
some successful attempt upon Genoa, and quitted 
Milan with that view. 

But he thus gave his foes an opportunity of 
striking a great blow, such as the Spaniards had 
often struck with success. Leiva’s troops moved 
forward in the night, without drums or trumpets, 
and with shirts over their armour: he himself, 
though suffering from the gout, would not stay 
behind; fully armed and accoutered, even to the 
waving plume upon his helmet, he caused him- 
self to be carried on a litter to the field. Just 
as the French were breaking up their camp near 
Landriano,—at the moment when St. Pol was 
giving orders to pull down a house, the beams of 
which he wanted to force a piece of artillery out 
of the mud*, they were surprised by Leiva, who 
gained a complete victory, and led back St. Pol 
and the chief officers of his army, prisoners to 


Milan. 


* The morning of the 27th of June: in sul passar dell’ Am- 
bra. Barchi, 214. According to Leoni the loss was caused by 
St. Pol disregarding the advice of the Duke of Urbino, to 
send on the artillery in front and to divide his other troops 
into two columns, the one of which was to support the other. 
Vita di Francesco Maria, 414. 
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This victory rendered the emperor as completely 
master in Lombardy as he already was in Naples. 
A fresh attack upon his forces would have required 
new and mighty efforts, which no one felt able or 
disposed to make. 

Indeed such a course was the less to be thought 
of, since the long-pending negotiations with the 
pope were brought to a conclusion, exactly at the 
“moment of this decisive affair in the Milanese 
territory. 

The proposals made to the pope were, as we 
have remarked, of the most advantageous nature, 
both as regarded German and Italian affairs, the 
supreme direction of which was to be in his hands: 
the emperor promised to follow his advice in every 
respect; to restore to him the lands belonging to 
the church; to conclude a general peace with 
his mediation; and made many other flattering 
concessions. But we are not to imagine that Cle- 
ment was influenced by these alone. The prox- 
imate and determining motive was fear, In April, 
1529, he complained to Cardinal Triulzio of the 
eagerness with which he was urged to conclude 
the treaty by the imperial agents: he declared that 
he would never accede to it, were he but strong 
enough to resist; but, he added, he was sur- 
rounded on all sides by adherents of the emperor, 
and might.at any moment be exposed to some 
fresh disaster, —he was still, in fact, no better than 
a prisoner; he saw no difference, except perhaps, 
that before, he could not run away, and that now 
he could certainly do that: in fact, he must either 
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escape and abandon the states of the church to the 
enemy, or make the least disadvantageous terms 
with them he could. He expressed all this with so 
much energy, that he completely convinced the car- 
dinal. “I know not,” says Triulzio, “what the holy 
father will determine upon. But if he consents to 
sign the treaty, I see that it will be only because 
he is forced, and dragged into it by the hair of the 
head.” * 

I will not take upon myself to maintain that 
this feeling exclusively possessed the pope during 
the whole of these negotiations ;— he well knew that 
Cardinal Triulzio, to whom he said all this, was a 
partisan of France :—but he was not so thorough a 
dissembler as to feign it altogether, and it is pro- 
bable that though generally suppressed, it was oc- 
casionally beyond his control. 

He was likewise influenced by considerations of 
his own personal interest. His connexion with 
the emperor afforded him the only prospect of he- 
coming master of his enemies in his native city of 
Florence. 

For a time he had entertained the hope of at- 
taining to this most cherished wish of his heart by 
peaceful means, and with that view he kept up a 
certain degree of intercourse, not direct indeed, 
but through friends, with the Gonfaloniere Cap- 
poni. It seemed not improbable that the Medi- 
cean and the republican parties would severally 


* Lettera del Cardinale Triulzio a M. Hieronymo, Roma. 
9 Apr. 1529. Bibliotheque du roi, MS. Bethune. 
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moderate their claims, and come to a peaceable 
compromise. 

But at this very juncture, a contrary movement 
took place in Florence. A violent republican party, 
which, in spite of the entire change of circum- 
stances, would not give up the persuasion that it 
could maintain itself as firmly as formerly, accused 
the Gonfaloniere of these connexions and designs 
as crimes, and effected his deposition (April, 1529)s 
though he was afterwards acquitted of all real 
delinquency. From that time all posts were eX- 
clusively filled by the most violent enemies of the 
Medici; the pope was spoken of with hatred and 
contempt, and a reconciliation with him was out of 
the question. Clement VII. fell into a rage when- 
ever he thought of the affairs of Florence. Among 
other things, the story of his illegitimate birth was 
brought up again; he was declared to have been 
disqualified from ascending the papal throne, and 
even the title of pope was denied him.* The Eng- 
- lish ambassador found him one day in a state of 
great exasperation. Clement said he would rather 
be chaplain, nay groom, to the emperor, than allow 
himself to be insulted by his own disobedient sub- 
jects. To the feeling of the impossibility of 
throwing off the yoke imposed upon him, were 
united revenge and ambition, which he could 
satisfy in no other way than by submitting to it. 

On the 29th of June, a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded at Barcelona, between the emperor and the 


* Varchi, Storia Fiorentina, 208. Jovius, Historiw, 27. 45. 
+ Casalis in Herbert, 233. 
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pope; which was chiefly remarkable for the pope’s 
_ acquiescence in the emperor’s domination in Italy, 
against which he had so vehemently struggled. 
He renewed the infeudation for the crown of 
Naples, and remitted the tribute which had always 
been paid for it, retaining only the gift of the 
sumpter horse. He no longer positively insisted 
on the maintenance of the Sforzas in Milan, but 
consented that their guilt or innocence should 
be decided by a regular tribunal; he was. satis- 
fied with the emperor’s declaration that he would 
take no steps as to the new investiture of the 
duchy without the pope’s consent. He granted 
the imperial troops free passage through his terri- 
tory, from Naples to Tuscany or Lombardy. On 
the other hand, the emperor promised to restore to 
the see of Rome possession of the countries wrested 
from it by Venice and Ferrara (but with express 
reservation of the rights of the empire), and to 
reinstate the Medicean family on the ducal throne 
of Florence.* The emperor formed the most inti- 
mate alliance with that house. He promised the 
hand of his natural daughter to the young Ales- 
sandro de’ Medici, on whom the lordship of Florence 
was to devolve. For so greatly had things altered, 
that it was now the emperor’s turn to protect 
the pope against the immediate influence of the 
Ligue. Now, as in the year 1521, the emperor 
formed an alliance with a pope of the house of 


* Tractatus Confcederationis inter Carolum V. Imperatorem 
Romanorum —— et Clementum, VII. Romanum Pontificem 
conclusus. Du Mont, iv. ii. 1. 
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Medici. But how vast was the difference! Leo X. 
might have reasonably entertained a hope of becom- 
ing master of Milan and Genoa, and of conquering 
Ferrara. Clement VII. was fain to content himself 
with receiving back the States of the Church from 
foreign hands, and reconquering his native city by 
foreign aid. 

To this arrangement of Italian affairs other stipu- 
lations were appended, though they were not all 
included in the ‘treaty. 

John Zapolya, who had hitherto enjoyed the 
favour of the apostolic see, was now abandoned by - 
it, and shortly afterwards visited with the most 
rigorous ecclesiastical censures.* In respect of 
English affairs, Ferdinand’s ambassador united his 
entreaties to those of the imperial envoys. The 
trial had already begun there, in virtue of the com- 
mission already issued; but the pope pledged his 
word to both brothers that no sentence should be 
pronounced. They, in return, promised him in the 
most solemn manner, their assistance in matters of 
religion. In the treaty of Barcelona the emperor 
declares, that he has it at heart to find an antidote 
to the poisonous infection of the new opinions. 

Tf, however, it should be found impossible to bring 
back the minds of the erring by mild measures; if 


* Katona, xx. i. 551. Zapolya’s Complaint respecting the 
Bull, from which he saw, “S. Sanctitatem—me et incolas regni 
per censuras ecclesiasticas devovisse et a capite nostro Jesu 
Christo, quod in ea erat, resectos declarasse.” 

+ Cum Cesarex Majestati cordi sit, ut huic pestifero morbo 
congruum antidotum preparari possit. 
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they should refuse to hear the voice of the shepherd, 
and remain stiff-necked in their errors; “ then,” 
continues this document, “both the emperor and 
the king of Hungary and Bohemia would set all 
their forces in motion, and avenge the wrong offered 
to Christ with their utmost power.” 

Such was the unexpected turn which events 
took. The emperor was chiefly indebted for his 
victory to the sympathy in his cause, produced in 
the German nation by Lutheran opinions: it was 
only by means of the power which this gave him 
that he forced the pope to make peace. Yet in 
the very treaty which he concluded with the pope, 
he promised him the extirpation of these very 
Lutheran opinions. 

These events, as the pope had foreseen, rendered 
it impossible for Francis I. to avoid entertaining 
serious thoughts of peace, however unpalatable they 
were to him. 

In the negotiations of the year 1527, the emperor 
had no longer demanded the restitution of his here- 
ditary dominions so absolutely as before; he had 
shown a disposition to accept two millions of scudi 
as an equivalent. But the whole negotiation had 
been rendered abortive by the king’s refusal to 
give up Milan and Genoa, or to withdraw his 
troops out of Italy.* It appeared as if the French 
regarded the re-conquest of Milan as a point of 
duty and of honour. Chancellor du Prat declared 


* Ce qui a été dit en la communication tenue & Palencia, in 


du Mont, iv. i. 502. 
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that he should: never ¢ease to feel the shame and 
dishonour that had fallen upon him by the loss of 
that country to the crown of France, during his ad- 
ministration; could he but recover it for his sove- 
reign, he would be content to die the next hour.* 

Nevertheless, the necessity of acquiescing in this 
loss had arrived. 

In the first place, a continuance of the war no 
longer offered any prospect of success. Even the 
king’s partisans in Italy reminded him that it would 
be impossible to put an army into the field before 
the emperor appeared in Italy; that Charles’s 
alliance with the pope would make him master in 
Upper as well as in Lower Italy ; Florence would 
not be able to resist him; Venice was herself in 
danger from the defection of Mantua, and could 
think of nothing but her own safety: he would 
have to contend single-handed against the emperor, 
who had the bravest troops in the world, and the 
favour of fortune.f 


* Bellay, 13 Juill. 1529. MS. Maitre de Barre tells him 
that the expressions which had come to the knowledge of Mar- 
garet, and also of the Emperor, prevented the peace. They 
were these: “puisque le roi avoit perdu Milan estant luy en 
administration des affaires, il aimeroit mieux la mort que de 
faillir & le luy faire recouvrer: cela fait il étoit content de 
mourir une heure aprés.” 

+ Ottaviano Sforza al vescovo di Lodi: Molini, ii. 210. Bgl. 
Instruzione di Teodoro Triulzio, Guido Rangoni et Joachim a 
Mess. Mauro da Nova, Venezia, 15 Luglio, in Molini, ii. 219. 
“Tn effecto quest’ impresa de tanta extrema importantia si deve 
extimare, quanta possa essere da l’ onore al disonore o per meglio 
dirlo dal vivere al morire de la prima corona, re et regno di 
Christianita. 
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The kingdom and the court, it was also urged, 
could no longer suffer the French princes to remain 
captives in Spain, whence occasionally unsatisfac- 
tory reports of their health arrived. 

Thus, therefore, while preparations for war were 
going on, while hopes of the king’s arrival in person 
were held forth to the Italians, and an invasion of 
Germany was projected ; the negotiations for peace, 
which had never been definitively broken off, were 
resumed with fresh earnestness. 

It was long reported in Rome that the pope was 
to undertake the task of mediation*, and that he was 
to conduct affairs in person at some place on the 
frontiers of France and Spain; for example, Per- 
pignan. To this he seemed well inclined; even 
in March, 1529, the galleys that were to transport 
him were still pointed out. In the end, however, 
all this was given up, and the matter fell into 
totally different hands. 

At a considerably earlier period we find a secret 
emissary of Francis I. in Spain, through whom, ad- 
dressing himself immediately to his betrothed bride, 
Queen Leonora, he expressed his wishes that all ob- 
stacles to their union might be removed as quickly 
as possible, and placed all his affairs with the em- 
peror in her hands. The queen was, as may be 
imagined, delighted at this message; she declared 
that she had always relied on the king’s good inten- 


* Hieronymus Niger to Sadolet, v. Cal. April, 1529. “ Quo- 
tidie in ore habet (pontifex) divinum consilium suum de pro- 
fectione ad Casarem et de pace publica, quo quidem consilio si 
integris rebus usus fuisset, non laboraremus.” Sadoleti Epp. lib. 
viii. p. 323. 
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tions, and had therefore overlooked all that had 
passed. As the.envoy refused to treat with the 
Grand Chancellor on the ground that he was a lover 
of war, — perhaps because his consideration at 
court was increased by keeping those eminent men 
whom war would have rendered necessary, at a 
distance from it,—Queen Leonora declared that 
the negotiation was now her business, and that she 
would bring it to a conclusion alone.* 

I cannot ascertain precisely the date of this 
mission. Suffice it to observe, that it was an 
attempt to withdraw the negotiations from the 
usual channel, and the regular mode of pro- 
ceeding. 

Duchess Louisa next addressed herself to the 
emperor’s aunt, the Governess of the Netherlands. 
Her motives were doubtless chiefly personal; for 
while her grandsons were prisoners, she could not 
endure the thought of the fresh campaign which 
she saw that her son must almost inevitably under- 
take. She represented to Margaret that it more 
especially devolved on them, the two oldest female 
relatives of the contending princes, to endeavour 


* Déchiffrement d’une depesche écrite d’Espagne, Bibl. du 
R. MS. Bethune, 8548, f. 182. without date, place or signature. 
Perhaps of the year 1527., at all events, of the time during 
which the French princes were in prison. “ Elle me demanda, 
si vous vouliez mettre en sa main l’affaire d’entre vous et l’em- 
pereur ; je luy ai dit que pour cet effet m’aviez depesché vers 
elle. — Elle m’a dit, que la fiance qu'elle avoit toujours eu en 
votre bonne voulonté envers elle, ’avoit tenue en bonne espe- 
rance et lui avoit fait porter patiemment tout ce qui avoit passé. 
Qu’elle vouloit mener cette affaire et que autre ne se meslat 
qu'elle, et c’estoit son propre fait.” 
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to effect a reconciliation between them.* Margaret 
too was of opinion, that the animosity between the 
two monarchs had been raised to such a pitch by 
long-protracted hostilities, by the letters and docu- 
ments that had been interchanged, and by the 
challenges that had been sent, that women alone 
could succeed in bringing about an accommoda- 
tion.f The emperor still thought himself bound in 
honour to insist on the execution of the treaty of 
Madrid; he wondered not a little that Margaret, 
entirely contrary to her former character and habits, 
listened to the flattering language of the duchess.} 
It was no easy task for her to change his dis- 
positions, and indeed she afterwards took credit 
for its accomplishment. At last, on the 8th of 
April, she received the fullest authority to nego- 
tiate that it was possible to imagine.§ Charles V. 
promised, on the word of an emperor, on his honour, 
and under pain of forfeiting his private domains, 
to ratify any terms which she might conclude. 
It was easier for Francis I. to grant full powers. 
Among the reasons why it was expedient that not 
the king, but his mother, should conduct the nego- 


* Teneur du pouvoir, donné a larchiduchesse. DM. iy. 2. 
15. 

+ Her own expressions—Hormayr, Archiv. 1810, p. 108. 

t Charles V. to the Sieur de Montfort, 16 Mars. Pap. d’état 
de Granvelle, i. 450. Search ought to be made for Margaret’s 
letter which brought the matter to a conclusion, and which 
must have been written about this time. 

§ As “Procuratrix généralle et especialle avec plein pouvoir 
auctorité et mandement especiall pour et eri nom de nous pour 
parler — et finallement traiter et conclure bonne ferme secure 
paix amitié ligue et conféderation.” 
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tiations, one of the principal was, that she had not, 
like him, personally contracted engagements with 
the Italian powers, Milan, Florence, or Venice. 

On the 5th July the two ladies entered Cambray 
from opposite sides, and took up their abode in two 
houses connected by a covered way, so that they 
could see and speak to one another without being 
observed. 

The negotiations could not be very difficult, 
since the preliminaries must have been agreed on 
before they were opened. France now actually 
engaged to pay the two millions demanded; to 
abandon all her claims and connexions in Italy; and 
lastly, to renounce her suzerainty over Flanders and 
Artois. On the other hand, Charles V. gave up 
some comparatively unimportant claims; @. g. to 
Peronne and Boulogne; and, for the present, relin- 
quished his scheme of conquering Burgundy.* The 
principle which then prevailed throughout Europe 
__ that of severing states, and making them inde- 
pendent of each other — was observable in this 
treaty of peace. Whilst France gave up its foreign 
enterprises, its internal affairs remained untouched. 
Burgundy and Valois at length, after so many 
bloody wars, separated. Burgundy had not indeed 


* The Emperor, however, remarks in his counter report of 
1536, that he “ursach und gewalt gehabt hatte, noch gréssers und 
mehrers von ihm (dem Konig) zu begeren und abzunehmen, die- 
weil ich damals zu wasser und zu land sighaft von Gott und mit 
treffenlicher riistung gefasst und — vil sterker denn er gewesen 
bin.” “.... had at that time cause and power to demand and 
to take greater and more things from him (the king) since I 
was then by God’s grace victorious by land and water, and 
prepared with excellent armaments, and much stronger than he.” 
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realised all its pretensions, but it had gained im- 
mense advantages. It had succeeded in circum. 
scribing the house of its rival within the limits of 
France. 

But it was not to be imagined that every thing 
was thus concluded. Francis I. protested against 
the treaty of Cambray, as he had done against that 
of Madrid. He persisted in affirming that Asti and 
Milan were his inalienable inheritance, and that of 
his children ; that Genoa belonged to him; that it 
was impossible for a treaty wrung from him first 
by his own captivity, and then by that of his chil- 
dren, to be binding upon him.* When the verifi- 
cation of it. was laid before the parliament, the 
procureur général, Maitre Francois Rogier, so- 
lemnly protested against it, on the ground that 
it had been brought about by the violence done to 
a feudal lord by his vassal, and was therefore con- 
trary to the fundamental laws of the empire.f But 
these protests were only the utterance of the feeling 
that France yielded to force, —and very reluctantly ; 
they were an act of reservation for the future, 
wholly insignificant for the present, and therefore 
attracting no attention. 

At first every one rejoiced that peace was 
actually concluded. On all the points but those 
in which an express alteration had been agreed 
on—and these were but four—the treaty of 
Madrid was confirmed ; they were now both pro- 


* Protestation du Roy Francois contre les Traités de Madrid 
et de Cambray. The title of the document printed in Du 
Mont, in Dupuy’s collection, 179. 

+ Protestation du Procureur Général. Du M. iv. ii. 52. nr. 39. 
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claimed together, and entered in the state register. 
The letter in which Duchess Louisa announces the 
conclusion of the treaty to her son is very charac- 
teristic; the safety of his person, she tells him, 
resulting from the peace which God had granted 
them, is dearer to her than her own life*; the 
personal danger into which he was about to rush, 
was the chief motive for her efforts. The Nether- 
landers were very proud that such an act had 
emanated from their regent; the French dele- 
gate was asked at a dinner, whether people had 
imagined that lady capable of such a work, and 
whether the French were satisfied with it? The 
Frenchman replied, “that a part of the merit 
was due to his king; that on the mere word of 
the archduchess he had discharged 15,000 lands- 
knechts, with whom he could have struck some 
decisive blow.”+ The pope was more delighted 
than any body; he found no words strong enough 
to express his sense of the service which Duchess 
Louisa had rendered to Europe. It was a peculiar 
satisfaction to him that the treaty contained no 
stipulations in favour of the members of the Ligue, 
of whom he had to complain. In spite of all its 
provisions, he had no belief in any long continuance 
of the emperor’s ascendancy. The protests of the 
French are quite in accordance with Clement’s inti- 


* Lettre de Madame au Roi aprés le traité de Cambray. 
Bethune, 8471. Copie. “La seureté, Monseigneur, en la quelle 
je cognois votre personne par la paix, que j’estime plus que ma 
propre vie.” 

+ De la Pommeraye au connetable 17 Sept. 1529. Beth. 
8610. 
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mations, that as soon as the king had his sons back 
again, and not till then, remedies would be found 
for all the other evils.* 

Nor was this the only cause of the pope’s satis- 
faction. In the course of the negotiations, as well 
as in the treaty itself, the king showed himself 
no less an enemy of the religious innovations 
than the emperor. In the full powers granted 
by Francis, he alleges as one of the grounds of 
his desire for peace, his earnest wish to sup- 
press the heresies which had arisen in Christen- 
dom; ‘that the Church might be honoured as the 
salvation of souls required.”t In the 43d article of 
the treaty of peace, it was said, that the emperor 
and the king were determined to maintain the holy 
see in all its dignity and consideration, as beseemed 
their imperial and royal station and power. 
Among the articles of the treaty of Madrid that 
were confirmed, was the one in which the king 
promised the emperor his aid against the heretics, 
no less than against the Turks. So entire a 
change being thus effected in the relations of the 


* Lettre de Raince, 12 Aofit 1529. “ Surtout ne pourroit 
étre plus content qu’il est de ce qu’il entend qu’on a eu memoire 
de luy, et semble qu’il ayt quelque advis que aucuns des confe- 
derés soient aucunement (in some degree) demeurés en derriere ; 
que luy confirme la satisfaction en quoi il est autant ou plus 
que nulle autre chose et fait bien compte, sils vouloient aller 
le chemin qui sera requis, que delivrés et retournés en France 
Messieurs que 4 tout se aura bon reméde.” 

+ “Pour extirper les heresies qui pullulent en la Chrestienté 
et que l’eglise soit —s et honorée ainsi qwil ap bani? pour 
le salut de nos ames.” Du M. ii. iv. p. 16. 
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great powers, the most important question now 
was, What would be the course pursued by the 
king of England, whose projects of divorce had, by 
a sort of re-action, so largely contributed to the 
change? 

Wolsey’s hope of carrying through these projects 
had been founded on political combinations which 
now no longer existed. He thought himself justi- 
fied in the largest anticipations from the influence 
of the French court on the see of Rome, and on the 
gratitude of the latter towards England. 

As to the pope, his real opinion was, that the 
king would do better to take another wife, without 
any further agitation of the question, and then to 
call in the Apostolic See as judge.* This, however, 
the respect for the letter of the laws, which, even 
in that age, distinguished England, did not permit. 
The king wished to have the legitimacy of the 
possible issue of a second marriage fully esta- 
blished: he chose that the power which had bound, 
should also loose him from his ties. Wolsey 
hoped that the successes of the Ligue would lead 
the pope to consent to this. He repeatedly urged 
Francis to do as much for the dissolution of 
the marriage, as the king of England had done for 
the restitution of the children of France; adding, 
that he had only to declare to the pope that he 


* Casalis 13 Jan. Fiddes, p. 461. ‘ Quia nullus doctor in 
* mundo est, qui de hac re melius decernere possit quam ipse 
rex ; itaque si in hoc se resolverint, ut pontifex credit, statim 
committat causam (in England), aliam uxorem dueat, litem 
sequatur, mittat pro legato.” 
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thought the cause of the king of England just, and 
that if Rome refused Henry’s petition, he should 
regard it as an offence done to himself, and should 
never forget it. Francis well knew the importance 
to himself of Wolsey’s continuance in power; and 
Wolsey reminded him that he should be ruined if 
this affair were not brought to a successful issue, 
after the positive assurances he had given the 
king.* And, in fact, the pope himself wished that 
the joint importunities of England and France had 
been such as would have enabled him to excuse 
himself to the emperor, on the ground of a sort 
of moral compulsion.f But it does not appear 
that the French thought it expedient to go so far. 
They had not yet abandoned the idea of a marriage 
between the Princess Mary, the presumptive heiress 
to the throne of England, and one of their princes.{ 


* Bellay & Montmorency, 22 Mai, 1528 : “en la quelle (Vaffaire 
du divorce) s'il ne s’employoit tant et si avant, qu'il voudroit 
faire pour le recouvrement des Messrs. les enfans, il pourroit 
étre seur d’avoir causé & mon d. Sr le legat une totale ruine, 
pour les grandes asseurances qwil en a toujours baillé & son dit 
maistre.” 

+ D. Knight. Herbert, 218. The Pope thinketh he might 
by good colour say to the emperor, that he was required by 
the English Ambassadeurs et Mr. de Lautrech to proceed in the 
business. 

- $ Bellay mentions this motive in a despatch of the 8th Nov. 
He, for his own part, scruples to concede the point of the nul- 
lity of Catharine’s marriage, because of the use that might 
be made of that concession, “ot le mariage de M. d’Orleans 
tireroit, Aucuns de dega disent, que, quoique on fasse, qui 
espousera la princesse sera apres roi d’ Angleterre. 
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As Henry would not proceed in the affair with- 
out the pope, and as no measures seemed likely to 
be taken for extorting Clement’s consent, he was 
obliged to resort to diplomatic negotiations, the 
progress and result of which were, from their very 
nature, dependent on contingencies. 

The English delegates who, in March and April, 
1528, remained with the pope, did not deceive 
themselves. ‘The difficulties and delays which 
we encounter in this affair, arise,” say they, 
“mainly from fear; we find every one as well- 
disposed as possible to forward the matter, but 
people are afraid that any unusual favour granted 
to the king may lead to a new captivity, provided 
the emperor retains his power.”* The ambassa- 
dors again made an attempt to combat fear by fear. 
They one day represented to the pope that he would 
lose the only prince who was really attached to 
him; “not only the King of England, but the 
Defender of the Faith,” as Wolsey once expressed 
himself. Then would the papacy, already nodding 
to its fall, be completely overthrown, to the joy of 
all men. The pope was not insensible to this dan- 
ger; he walked up and down the room in their 
presence, making violent gesticulations, and it was 
some time before his excitement was calmed.t He 


* Gardiner and Fox Orviet the last day of March, in Strype’s 
Ecclesiastical Memorials, vol. v. p. 402., that if there were any 
thing doon novum et gratiosum agaynst the emperors purpose, 
it should be materia nove captivitatis. 

+ The same Monday in Easter week, ibid. 423. The pope 
also gave the French ambassador hopes “ qu’entre cy et demain 
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did, in fact, make some advances to the English in 
consequence; naming Cardinal Campeggi (who 
was on the best footing with Henry VII., and. 
whose appointment was proposed by the ambassa- 
dors) legate to England, and granting him autho- 
rity to declare the papal dispensation on which 
Henry VIII.’s marriage was founded, operative or 
the contrary, and the marriage itself valid or in- 
valid, according to his own judgment. This he did 
in the beginning of June, 1528, while the affairs of 
the French before Naples were in the most pro- 
mising state.* The ambassadors had also promised 
him to induce the Venetians to restore his cities.t 
Shortly after followed the defeat of Lautrec before 
Naples; we have seen what a complete revolution 
the papal policy instantly underwent in favour of 
the emperor, and this now necessarily extended to 
the English affair, in which Charles took so deep 
an interest. ; 
On the 2d of September, Campeggi was re- 
minded that, however strongly his Holiness might 
feel himself bound to the king of England, he must 
also show all possible consideration for the victori- 
ous emperor, and not furnish him with fresh occa- 


prendra quelque bonne forme de conclusion, qui pourra satis- 
faire au roy d’Angleterre.” Raince ; Le Grand, iii. p. 190. 

* Commission Viterbii VI. Jun. (8th June) printed in Her- 
bert, p. 233. 

+ This is evident from Casalis’s letter in Burnet’s History of 
the Reformation, Records ii. nr. 17. The pope says to the 
ambassador, Vos scire volo, promissum mihi fuisse, si legatus 
hic in Angliam mitteretur, futurum ut mihi civitates a Ve- 


netis restituerentur. 
nop es 
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sion for a rupture, which would not only be an ob- 
stacle to peace, but would bring utter ruin on the 
States of the Church.* 

In October, 1528, Campeggi came to England. 
However strong were the expressions which he 
used with regard to the emperor, it was very soon 
evident that he had no intention of offering any 
serious resistance to him. He admonished both 
the king and Wolsey to desist from their project. 
He utterly refused to produce the bull by which 
Wolsey hoped to prove to the Privy Council the 
pope’s favourable intentions towards the king: pro- 
bably he burned it.f He affected at every step to 
have recourse to Rome for instructions. He re- 
jected with the utmost vehemence the prevalent 
notion that, as a marriage with a brother’s widow 
was forbidden in the Old Testament, this was a 
case in which the pope had no dispensing power. 
It only remained, therefore, to prove that the dis- 
pensation in question was not based on tenable 
grounds. Here too, however, insurmountable difii- 
culties presented themselves, as the queen, on 


* Sanga to Campeggi. Viterbo, 2nd Sept. 1528. History of 
the Popes, i. 126. 

+ Pallavicini denies (lib. ii. c. xv.) the existence of this bull 
which Guicciardini affirmed. But it is only necessary to read 
the above-mentioned report by Casalis on his negotiations with 
the pope in Dec. 1528., in order to dispel all doubt. §. D.N. 
injecta in meum brachium manu — dixit — bullam decretalem 
dedisse, ut tantum regi ostenderetur concremareturque. Burnet, 
Records, ii. 17. p. 42. What this bull contained we cannot of 
course make out, as nobody saw it but the king and Campeggi. 
I am not disposed to believe Guicciardini’s assertion. 
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whose testimony the whole matter depended, con- 
stantly affirmed that the marriage with Prince 
Arthur had not been consummated. She was a 
woman of so noble and dignified a character, that 
she was universally believed. She also availed her- 
self of her legal right of protesting against her two 
judges, on the ground of partiality.* 

During these delays, however, the pope became 
(especially after the affair of Florence), more and 
more intimately allied with the emperor, who de- 
clared that he regarded the interests of his aunt. 
ashis own. In May, 1529, the English envoy ex- 
pressed his fears that the commission of the two 
cardinals would be formally recalled. 

This was probably the motive which led the 
king to open the proceedings without further delay. 

On the 31st of March, 1529, they commenced ; 
but on the 29th, instructions had already been sent 
to Campeggi from Rome, to protract them as muchas 
possible, and by no means to suffer judgment to be 
pronounced.{ These orders he punctually obeyed. 
The affair had not got beyond preliminaries and 
matters of form, when, on the 28th July, Campegei 
adjourned the sittings to the Ist of October. He 
also claimed the holidays of the Roman rota for 
himself. 


* Bellay, 17th Nov. 1528. 

+ Gardiner 4th May, which was confirmed by divers other 
letters from our agents. Herbert, p. 282. 

+ Sanga al Cl. Campeggio, 29 Maggio, 1529. Sua Beatitu- 
dine ricorda, che il procedere sia lento et in modo alcuno non 
si venghi al giudicio. Lettere de’ principi, ii. 

Lu 3 
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After concluding his treaty of peace with the 
emperor, Clement was still in time to evoke the suit 
from England to the tribunals of the curia. 

On the 9th of July the pope declared to the 
English envoys, that he shared the opinion common 
to all the Roman lawyers, that this evocation could 
no longer be refused. The ambassadors used every 
possible means of dissuading him from it ; but he 
replied that he was hemmed round by the power 
of the emperor, who could not only force him to do 
justice, but in whose hands he himself was. Las 
see,” said he, “the consequences as clearly as you 
do; but I am between the hammer and the anvil. 
If I oblige the king, I draw down the most de- 
structive storm on myself and on the church.” * 

On the 18th of July peace was proclaimed in 
Rome between the pope and the emperor. On the 
19th, the pope sent word to Cardinal Wolsey that, 
to his great regret, he found himself compelled to 
evoke the cause from England to the curia. 

Wolsey had always assured his sovereign that he 
should be able to carry through the affair to which, 
as affecting him personally, Henry attached the 
greatest importance. The king now saw himself 
cited to appear in person in Rome, and what par- 
ticularly irritated him, under an express pecuniary 
penalty.t He thought this so offensive to his dig- 


* Burnet, from the Ambassadors’ despatches, p. 76. 

+ “The K. Highness supposeth— that it should not be nedeful 
any such letters citatorial, conteyning matier prejudicial to 
his persone and royal estate to be showed to his subjects.”— 
Gardiner to Wolsey, 4 Aug. State Papers, i. p. 336. 
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nity, that he did not choose to let his subjects 
know it. 

Wolsey had also assured him that France would 
never desert him. Even in May, 1529, he would 
not believe this possible; he caught with eagerness 
at every rumour of a new rupture between that 
country and the empire, and founded fresh plans 
upon it. But what he refused to believe, came to 
pass. 

Nothing remained for King Henry but to accede 
to the peace. His participation in the war had 
of late been so slight, that the peace which he 
concluded seemed but a supplement to that of 
France ; it has hardly a place in English history. 
It was enough for the king that France undertook 
to pay the money which he claimed from the em- 
peror, out of the above-mentioned two millions.* 

But no one acquainted with the character of 
Henry, could for a moment expect that he would 
desist from his great project, the divorce. The 
desire of having a legitimate heir and successor by 
Anne Boleyn, was become his ruling passion. In- 
deed the affair now assumed a far more important 
character than heretofore. 

Above all, the downfall of Wolsey was become 
inevitable. Already had his anti-Austrian measures 
experienced opposition, not only in the Privy Coun- 
cil, but in the nation. Any war with the Nether- 


* See Commissio ad tractandum de jocalibus recipiendis. 
Rymer, vi. ii. 19. “Cum oratoribus,” says Francis I., “ Angliz 
regis, pro omnibus obligationibus absque pignore contractis 
convenimus.” 

L4 
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lands was unpopular in England; the English 
merchants, discontented at the breach of the peace, 
had been at one time brought only by a sort of 
compulsion to resort to the markets as theretofore. 
The king had been mainly persuaded into this 
policy by Wolsey’s assurances that the alliance 
would be productive of immediate pecuniary advan- 
tage to himself. The cardinal often represented to 
the French ambassadors what arts, ‘‘ what terrible 
alchemy,” as he expressed it, were necessary to 
enable him to withstand his enemies.* But all his 
resources were now exhausted. His foreign policy, 
which had been calculated on a union between 
England, France, and Rome, had completely failed. 
Despairing of being able to carry through the 
projects which he had so zealously encouraged, 
it is unquestionable that he at length advised the 
king to desist from them. But he thus lost, as 
might be expected, the king’s grace and favour; 
he irritated a considerable party, which Anne 
Boleyn had won over, and particularly her father, 
who had been created Marquis of Rochfort: old 
enemies and new rose up against him; and just 
then Suffolk, who during his stay in France had 
shown himself little disposed to favour the car- 
dinal’s schemes, returned, and now openly quar- 
relled with him.t Norfolk had never been his 
friend. 


* Bellay, 16th Feb. 1528. in Le Grand, Hist. du Divorce, iii. 
p. 84. 
+ According to a letter of Bellay’s of the 29th May, the king 
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Thus fell Wolsey. In November, 1529, he was 
deprived of the Great Seal; in December he was 
found guilty of having infringed the privileges of 
the kingdom, by an undue exercise of his power 
as legate. Neither the returning support of the 
French, nor (to use Norfolk’s words) “the counsels 
of his star-gazers,” could save him. 

A still more important point however was, that 
these affairs became the subject of an angry con- 
troversy between the king and the pope. The 
declaration of the former, —that he would marry 
Anne Boleyn, if the pope allowed it, and if the 
pope did not allow it, he would still marry her, — 
sounds like a jest*; but it was the prelude to an 
event which changed the history of England. 
Wolsey is reported to have urged the pope to ex- 
communicate the king of England, because, in that 
ease, the people would revolt against him.t 
Whether this be well-founded or not, the bare 
rumour was sufficient to determine the king to put 
an end at once to the possibility of such an inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of his kingdom. 

To return to the emperor. It was doubtless 
advantageous to him that he was for the present 
delivered from the hostility of England, and had 


was persuaded by the cardinal “ qu’il n’a tant avancé le mariage 
qu il eust fait, s'il eust voulu.” Le Grand, p. 313. 

* From a letter of the emperor to Ferdinand, 10th Jan. 
1530. 

+ See the extracts from a letter from Chapuis to Charles in 
Hormayr’s Archiv. 1810. p. 131. The Joncquim there alluded 
to is no other than the Genoese, John Joachim, who is else- 
where so frequently mentioned. 
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his hands free in that direction; yet he soon ex- 
pressed a doubt whether he should not be compelled 
by the honour of his house, to draw his sword again 
in the cause of his aunt, Henry’s repudiated wife. 

His letters show that he by no means calculated 
on the stability of peace, when, in the summer of 
1529, he made serious preparations for going to 
Italy. 

This design he had long seriously entertained. 
He seemed suddenly conscious that the years of 
youth were past for him; he felt himself a man, 
and wished to take a personal share in the great 
concerns which had hitherto been carried on in 
his name; “to show the world,” as one of his 
confidential friends said, “his true self, his mind 
and heart, which hitherto had been known to them 
alone.”* He was animated by a completely per- 
sonal and chivalrous ambition. He hoped either 
immediately to bring about a peace in Italy, or to 
give such an impulse to the war as would lead to 
its successful termination; then to receive the im- 
perial crown, and to repair to Germany, whither, 
as he said, he was called by his anxiety lest the 
greater part of the country should secede from the 
church of Rome, or be over-run and conquered by 
the Turks.¢ In reply to a message from his bro- 


* Philibert of Orange’s Instructions to Balanga, Pap. d’état, 
de Granv. i. 434: Apres avoir veu le tant grand desir quy (’em- 
pereur) montre, de se trouver en quelque lieu pour donner a 
cognoistre a tout le monde ce que preca nous aultres ses servi- 
teurs avons cogneu, quest d’avoir le coeur tel quil a. 

t Sandoval, ii. p. 25. 
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ther, respecting an impending invasion of the 
Turks, he sent him word that he would not only 
assist him, but, if possible, take the field himself. 

Had not this desire been so strong within him, 
he would not so easily have entered upon a negotia- 
tion, in which he ceded to Portugal the claims of 
the crown of Castile to the Moluccas, for the sum 
of 350,000 florins. The Spaniards were not very 
well satisfied at this, but the emperor wanted to be 
rid of these disputed questions, which had already 
led to sanguinary quarrels in the East* ; and, above 
all, he was in want of money. He was well content 
that the Portuguese found means to pay him by 
rapid instalments. 

He now turned a deaf ear to all opposition. He 
said he could not be satisfied with himself till he 
had taken this journey. 

On the 27th of July, 1529, the emperor took 
ship at Barcelona, and on the 12th of August, 
landed at Genoa. 

In all the plenitude of a power, not (like that of 
the emperors of old) composed of German elements 
alone, but formed of a wonderful combination of 
the south and the north, Charles now appeared on 
the Italian frontiers of the ancient empire. In his 
retinue we find all the glorious names of Castilian 
history ; Mendoza, Guzman, Pacheco, Manrique, 


* Herrera Historia de las Indias, Dec. iv. lib. v. p. 117. 

+ L’empereur au Sieur de Montfort. Pap. d’état. i. p. 4165. 
When difficulties occurred, he said, “que je n’estois en fasson du 
monde deliberé de lasser de faire ce voyage, et que je ne me 
pouvois satisfayre de moi-mesme si je ne le faisois.” 
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Zuniga, Toledo, Cueva, Rojas, Ponce de Leon ; 
every great house had sent a representative, and 
the most brilliant among them all was Alvarez 
Ossorio, Marquis of Astorga. They were joined 
by Navarrese, Catalans, and Aragonese. He also 
brought fresh troops from Malaga to re-inforce those 
in Milan and Naples. The imperial power, per- 
sonified in the emperor, acquired a romantic and 
highly catholic character, from the new elements 
combined with it. It was only necessary to look 
at this court, in order confidently to predict its 
intentions. 

Let us next observe how, meanwhile, matters 
had gone on in Germany. 
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CHAPTER V. 


DIET OF SPIRES, A. D. 1529. 


We have seen how great was the influence of poli- 
tical affairs on the rise and progress of religious 
reform. Had it not been for the divisions existing 
between the two highest powers of Europe, the 
decisive resolutions of the diet of 1526 would never 
have passed. 

Since that time, however, no further proceedings 
of practical importance had taken place in the 
empire. 

The mission to the emperor, which was then 
resolved on, was withheld under frivolous pretences. 
The Saxon party confidently maintained that this 
was solely the effect of the secret intrigues of the 
spiritual Estates, who seemed to fear that the grow- 
ing differences between the emperor and the pope 
might lead the former to decide in a manner disad- 
vantageous to them. 

A congress of the princes of the empire held at 
Esslingen, in December, 1526, had no other object 
than the defence of the country against the Otto- 
mans; the resolutions which it passed were neither 
important in themselves, nor productive of, the 
slightest results. 

In May, 1527, a diet was convoked at Regens- 
burg; but it was so ill attended that those present 
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did not even consider themselves authorised to 
deliberate upon matters which had been expressly 
referred to them; ¢. g. the affair of the deputation 
to the emperor above-mentioned. They passed a 
resolution “to undertake no business whatever.” * 

In March, 1528, a new diet was appointed to be 
held at Regensburg; but the pope’s adherents were 
still not without apprehensions as to the probable 
decisions of the assembled States ; affairs in general 
were indeed still too uncertain to enable them to 
form any settled opinions themselves. In the first 
place, King Ferdinand postponed the opening of the 
meeting from March till Mayf; then, an edict of 
the emperor’s appeared, which peremptorily for- 
bade it, without assigning any satisfactory reasons ; 
only, to quote the words of the edict, from ‘‘ nota- 
ble grounds and causes.” { We find from records 
of the papal court, that “no good conclusion” was 
anticipated there. § 

But the more weighty matters of foreign policy 
were now decided, and a complete change in the 
internal affairs of Germany was inevitable. 

The emperor’s sentiments were learned, from a 
distance indeed, but quite unequivocally. We 


* Lremark that the extract from this recess in Hiberlin 
(xi. 46.) does not precisely correspond with the original 
(Reichsabschiede ii. 185.). 

+ Neudecker Actenstiicke, i. 26. 

+ Proclamation in the Frankfurt Acts of the 10th April, 
which, however, reached Germany in time. 

§ Sanga a Castiglione, Lettre di diversi autori p. 56. Pru- 
dentemente pensd, poter facilmente essere che ne succedesse 
qualche non buona determinatione. 
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have already alluded to the proceedings of his 
vice-chancellor, Waldkirch. He declared to the 
people of Augsburg, in the plainest manner, that 
the emperor was displeased with them because 
they had introduced changes in religion. In Stras- 
burg he threatened the nobles who sat in the 
council with loss of life, if they did not oppose the 
abolition of the mass.* The impression he made, 
and the hopes excited by the renewed connexion 
with the imperial court, may be inferred from this, 
among other circumstances ;—the Chapter of Con- 
stance, which shortly before had been compelled to 
yield to the force of the new opinions, and to emi- 
grate to Ueberlingen, now chose him, the vice- 
chancellor, as coadjutor. 

The peace concluded by the emperor with ie 
pope was of immense advantage to the bishops, as 
it not only reconciled, but united, the two supreme 
powers. The clergy could now once more reckon 
on strenuous and efficient support. 

This was the more welcome at a moment when 
they all felt the dangers by which they were threat- 
ened by the progress of reform in Switzerland. 
- We discover from numerous publications expres- 
sive of their opinions, what anxiety Zwingli’s de- 
parture from the established doctrine concerning 
the Lord’s Supper excited in all quarters; it was 
feared that the Oberland cities, infected with the 
new heresy, would separate themselves from the 
empire. f 

* Rohrich Gesch. der Reform im Elsass I. 360. 
+ Es weisst der gmein Man nitt glich, ob er sy Schwytz oder 
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Nor can we deny that the violent courses into 
which the landgrave had suffered himself to be ledby 
Pack’s forgeries, had exercised a very unfavourable 
influence on the cause of the reformation. They had 
confirmed the Swabian league in its anti-evangelical 
system; and it now excluded the Memmingen dele- 
gates from its council, because Memmingen had 
abolished the service of the mass, and embraced 
Zwingli’s opinions. 

In his brief of October, 1528, to which we have 
alluded, the pope had solemnly called upon the 
emperor to take up the cause of religion at the 
approaching diet, with greater earnestness than 
heretofore : immediate care must, he said, be 
taken that at least the evil be not suffered to 
spread. One effect of this was that, on the last day 
of November, the convocation of a new diet, to be 
holden at Spires on the 21st of February, 1529, was 
issued. The States were apprised that no notice 
would be taken of the absent, and that those who 
were present would proceed to business in the 
same manner as if the assembly were complete.* 


ghir zum Rych. The common people do not rightly know 
whether they are Swiss, or belong to the empire. (Lied gegen 
Constanz, bei Vierordt, p. 34.) 

* The printed copy of the extract names the first, the MS. 
copy, the twenty-first. “And if you do not appear within ten 
days after the day appointed, our envoys and commissaries will, 
notwithstanding, discuss and determine affairs with the States 
then and there present, in all respects as if you and others who 
absented yourselves on slight and frivolous grounds, had been 
present. All which we shall attend to and execute with firm- 
ness and vigour, in the same manner as if all the States, whe- 
ther present or absent, had agreed to them.” 
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The subjects specially announced for deliberation 
were, the armament against the Turks, the viola- 
tions of the Public Peace, and, above all, the reli- 
gious innovations. 

This time the announcement of a diet was serious 
and sincere ; the imperial commissioners made their 
appearance atthe time appointed; the ecclesiastical 
princes came in greater number than usual, and 
those who did not come, sent the most zealous of 
their ministers in their stead.* The Bishop of 
Constance, for example, was represented by the 
same Faber who, as we saw, took an active part 
in the political and religious troubles of Swit- 
zerland. He had seen Erasmus on his way, and 
expressed himself in such terms, that the latter 
expected nothing but war and violence.f The 
catholic principle had also gained new adherents 
among the secular princes. Duke Henry of 
Mecklenburg, who had hitherto been reckoned 
among the evangelical party, now entirely con- 
curred with his son Magnus, Bishop of Schwerin,— 
one of the most violent opponents of change. The 
Elector Palatine, who had almost formally joined 
the reformers, forbade his people to attend the 
preachings. It was thought that he had been 
persuaded to take this course by his brother, the 


* “T am afraid,” writes Jacob Sturm to Peter Biitz in the 
middle of March, “from what I see of the persons here, there 
will not be much to be obtained.”—“In summa, Christus est 
denuo in manibus Caiaphae et Pilati.” Jung, Gesch. des 
Reichstags zu Speier, Beil. nr. 4. 

t Erasmi Epistole, ii. 1220. 
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Count Palatine Frederic, who had once more con- 
ceived hopes of obtaining the hand of an Austrian 
princess. “The Palatinate,” says a letter from 
Spires, “will have nothing more to do with 
Saxony.” 

Under these circumstances, surrounded by opi- 
nions favourable to their wishes, the imperial com- 
missioners were enabled to bring forward measures 
of a decisive nature, in the Proposition * which they 
delivered on the 15th of March. 

While, in consequence of the pope’s consent, they 
announced a council with greater certainty than 
before, and at the same time touched upon the old 
question—how affairs were to be carried on in the 
interval —they proposed formally to revoke the 
article of the Recess} of 1526, in virtue of which 
all existing innovations were recognised and ad- 
mitted; on the ground, that it gave occasion to 
“ much ill counsel and misunderstanding ;” [ and to 
substitute for it another ordinance of a directly 
opposite tendency, in favour of the spiritual autho- 
rities. 

This was the notion entertained by most of the 
orthodox. In the instructions given by Duke 


* See Vol. I. p. 517., Translator’s note. 

+ Abschied. See Preface to Vol. I. Translator’s note. 

+ “Your Imperial Majesty,” says the Proposition, “hereby re- 
peals, revokes, and annuls the above-mentioned article contained 
in the above-mentioned recess, now as then, and then as now, 
all out of your own imperial absolute power (Machtvollkom- 
menheit).” Miiller, Historie von der evangelischen Stinde, 
Protestation und Appellation, p. 22. 
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George of Saxony to his ambassador to the diet, we 
find that he too regarded this article as the cause 
of all the existing troubles.* He demanded that 
a uniform standard of faith should be established, 
and that the representative and government of fils 
imperial majesty should not surrender their power. 

The first thing was to appoint a committee to 
deliberate and report upon the Proposition. 

Tn this, as was fully to be expected, the orthodox 
party were greatly superior. Among the electoral 
votes, only that of Saxony was on the evangelical 
side. Of the nine princes’ votes, five were eccle- 
siastical, and three of the secular decidedly catholic; 
while not only Faber, but Leonard von Eck, the 
leader of the re-action in Bavaria, was a member of 
the committee. There could be little doubt of the 
result. On the 24th of March the committee de- 
clared its assent to the proposed article, and only 
added the following provisions. ‘Those who had 
held to the edict of Worms, should continue to do 
so: in the districts which had departed from it, 
no further innovation should be introduced, and 
no one should be prevented from saying mass. No 
ecclesiastical body should be deprived of its autho- 
rity or revenues, on pain of banandreban. Lastly, 
the sects which deny the sacrament of the true 

-body and blood of Christ, should in no wise be 


* “Denn dieweil es ein Jeder sol machen wie er wil und 
gegen Gott und kais. Maj. vornimmt zu verantworten, so kann 
kein Einigkeit seyn.”—“ For since every man is to do as he will, 
and as he thinks he can answer it to God and his imperial majesty, 
there can be no unity.” Instrument in the Dresden Archives. 
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tolerated any more than the anabaptists.” With 
these additions the report was laid before the States. 

All the measures of the States in favour of the 
evangelical doctrines had been the consequence of 
the leaning of the majority towards them. The 
majority was now reversed. What the former had: 
enacted, the present sought to repeal. In the sit- 
tings of the 6th and 7th of April, they adopted 
the report of the commission without the smallest 
alteration. vi 

Nor were the friends of reform to be deluded by 
the mere sound of the words, into the idea that the 
only thing intended was to check the progress of 
the movement. This was undoubtedly the imme- 
diate purpose; but, on a careful examination, it was 
evident that these ordinances were incompatible 
with the maintenance of the changes already effected 
in the several countries, on the strength of former 
Recesses. ; 

One leading motive to the previous Recess had 
been, the necessity of appeasing the internal trou- 
bles in the several countries; hence it had been 
left to princes and subjects to come to an under- 
standing with one another on religious questions, 
as they could. Now, those who had prohibited the 
Latin mass were compelled to tolerate it, and no- 
thing could be expected but an entire dissolution 
of all that had been settled. 

Further: the very existence of the changes that 
had been adopted, rested on a tacit denial of 
the episcopal jurisdictions; the authority of the 
bishops (that is, their spiritual authority) was now 
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established anew. The right of appointing or re- 
moving preachers was, among others, unquestion- 
ably restored 1o them.* How could this be endured 
for a moment ? 

The reforms were still going on most prosperously 
in many cities.. Some had delayed to take the final 
step, because they were still in expectation of some 
new express concession from the diet of the empire; 
e.g. the admission of both elements in the sacra- 
ment. They were now condemned to abide im- 
plicitly, and for ever, by the established forms. 

Lastly, Zwingli’s followers were absolutely ex- 
cluded from the Peace of the Empire. 

In short, though the dissidents were not ex- 
pressly admonished in the Recess, to return to the 
bosom of the church they had abandoned, it was 
unquestionable that by assenting to it they would 
bring about the total and speedy ruin of the evan- 


* Furstenberg, Wednesday after Quasimodogeniti (7th April): 
“Hs werden in dem allerlei Wortlin ingeschlichen, die den 
Stadten, als den man ufsetzig und gefer ist, nit treglich noch 
leidlich seyn ; mit Namen dass man niemand an seiner Ober- 
keyt und Herkommen vergweltigen soll, damit wird den Geist- 
lichen, so solcher Artikel angenommen und yerwilligt wird, 
erfolgen, die Priidicanten zu setzen und zu entsetzen, alle Miss- 
brauch wieder zu erheben und andere wieder anzurichten.” — 
“There were all sorts of little words slipped in, which are not 
tolerable or endurable to the cities, against which, they (the or- 
thodox majority) are violent and dangerous; and especially that 
their authority and traditional jurisdiction should be forcibly 
set aside, in order that the clergy (in case the said article is ac- 
cepted and granted), may continue to appoint and to displace 
the preachers, to restore all the old abuses, and to establish 
new ones.” Frankf. Acten. 
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gelical church, which was just rising into impor- 
tance. 

It appeared as if the religious reforms which had 
begun to acquire consistency from the situation of 
the political affairs of Europe, were now about to 
be overthrown by the changes which those affairs 
had undergone. The great community of the em- 
pire, which for a while had wavered, now resumed 
its station on the side of the two great combined 
powers. 

There remained also the most important of all 
considerations for the evangelical party ; viz., whe- 
ther, supposing they were inclined to venture to 
resist those powers, they had lawful grounds for 
doing so. 

The question arose, whether, in the present case, 
a resolution of the majority of the States of the 
empire was binding upon the minority. 

This question was of a general nature: When 
an institution has been established by lawful means, 
and has actually attained to full life and vigour, 
can the supreme power morally assume the right 
to overthrow and annihilate the new structure ? 
Has not the body which has thus legally and 
efficiently constituted itself, the right to exist, and 
to defend its existence ? 

The imperial power had, on a former occasion, 
found itself unable to heal the general divisions, 
- and had voluntarily abandoned its functions to the 
several territorial sovereigns; was it justified, now 
that it had acquired greater strength, in destroying 
what was in fact the result of its own act of delega- 
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tion? This nobody could admit; otherwise institu- 
tions of the greatest antiquity might, during some 
of the vacillations to which power vested in a fluc- 
tuating majority is exposed, be brought into ques- 
tion. Nothing would be secure or permanent; for 
when once institutions had received the sanction 
of law, how were they to be distinguished in prin- 
ciple from those which had subsisted for ages? 

In the present case, too, it was to be observed, 
that with regard to one of the most important of 
those ordinances, — that enjoining the toleration 
of the mass,—nothing was said either in the 
Proposition, the report of the commission, or the 
transcript.* Landgrave Philip would not admit 
that the majority of the States had the right to pass 
decrees so deeply affecting the internal affairs of the 
territories of the minority, without their assent. 

In this declaration, Hessen, electoral Saxony, 
Liineburg, and Anhalt, together with Markgrave 
George of Brandenburg, concurred. 

The cities viewed the matter under another 
aspect. Their delegates in the committee remarked, 
that Faber had worked upon the princes mainly 
by insisting upon and exaggerating the dangerous 
consequences of the former concessions. To this 


* Extract from the Protest (Beschwerungsschrift), Miiller, 
p- 33. 

+ Matthias Pfarrer bei Jung, nr. vii. : “ Der Doctor Faber 
pildt mit solcher Unworheit und Liigen in die Fiirsten, — was 
uss der Ler gefolg hab und noch folgen werd, das do frilich in 
keines menschen gedanken ich geswige thun file, und verbittert 
die Fiirsten mit solchen Reden.”—-“ Dr. Faber represents with 
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they replied, that Germany was indebted for the 
tranquillity she enjoyed, to that very Recess which 
they were now called upon to revoke. If, in these 
hasty times, they were to pass resolutions of such 
gravity, directly opposed to the former, nothing 
could be expected to result but division, and inde- 
scribable perplexities and evils.* As yet the cities 
were unanimous; those which had remained catho- 
lic, as well as those which had become protestant. 
The reply above-mentioned is their common work, 
Vainly did Count Palatine Frederic represent to 
the reformers that they were disobedient to the 
imperial edict; that their innovations led rather 
to discontent and trouble than to the honour of 
God: they replied, that what they had done was 
not an act of hostility or insubordination to the 
emperor, but a measure intended to maintain peace 
among their people, and for the relief of consciences; 
that none could have a greater dread of any kind 
of disturbance than they. King Ferdinand en- 
treated them two or three times to assent to the 
report laid before them, and added, that the em- 
peror would hold this in most gracious remem- 
brance. They replied, that they would obey the 


such falsehood and lies to the princes what has followed and 
will follow from the doctrine, such as truly never could come 
into any man’s thoughts, much less to act upon, and embitters 
the princes against us with such discourse.” 

* “Der erbern Frei und Reichsstite Gesandten Bedenken.” 
“The scruples of the worshipful the envoys of the free and 
imperial cities” (8th April), Jung. nr. 26. 
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emperor in all that could further the maintenance 
of peace and the honour of God.* | 

Overpowering as the majority was, it did not 
think it expedient to show an utter disregard of 
so determined a resistance. ‘The cities especially, 
had strongly objected to the use of the word supre- 
macy, in the article concerning the spiritual power 
—a word which had been carefully avoided in the 
Recess of 1526. The majority at last thought it 
better to omit this word, and, as before, only to 
forbid the subtraction of revenues and lands from 
the church. It added, that no one should protect 
the lieges and subjects of another state against their 
lawful lords.¢ But this, too, was strongly objected 
to by the evangelical minority. They feared that, 
if the words were taken literally, a bishop would 
think himself entitled to regard the preachers as his 
subjects and lieges, and that, in conformity with the 
article of the Recess, they must be delivered up to 
him—an obligation which had been disclaimed long 
before the introduction of the new doctrines. Forty 
years ago Frankfurt had refused to comply with 
such a demand made by Archbishop Berthold. 


* Fiirstenberg, Monday after Quasimodogeniti (7th April): 
“ Keyserlich Maj. begeren halber wiren sie urbittig, wess sie zu 
der ere Gottes auch frieden und ruhe dienlich gehelfen mochten, 
sollt man sie allerunterthinig gehorsam sptiren.”— “ In conse- 
quence of his Imperial Majesty’s desire, they respectfully pro- 
mise that whereinsoever they can be helpful to the honour of 
God, and the peace and tranquillity of the realm, you shall find 
them most dutifully obedient.” 

+ So it was inserted in the Recess, § 10. Unterthanen und 
Verwandte. 
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Moreover this was only a single point, and their 
causes of complaint were numerous. 

But the majority was inflexible; and it now 
remained for the evangelical party to consider 
whether they should allow a resolution which 
threatened them with destruction, to acquire the 
validity of law. 

On the 12th of April, the Saxon envoy, Minkwitz, 
declared in the full assembly of the empire, that they 
were resolved not to allow this. He insisted chiefly 
on the religious grounds. In affairs of conscience, 
he said, a majority had no force; but besides, by 
what right did the diet venture to denounce as 
unchristian, doctrines which a part of the states 
held to be christian, before the council, so often 
demanded, had been holden? The minority would 
never consent to this; they would not consent 
that those who had hitherto conformed to the 
edict of Worms, should now be forbidden to 
abide by it; for this would be to pass condemna- 
tion on their own doctrines. The other reformers 
were greatly rejoiced at seeing their cause pleaded 
with such zeal.* Minkwitz urged the States of 
the empire to adhere to their former decree ; if this 
had been perverted to any bad purpose (which, 
he affirmed, on the evangelical side was not the 
case), the evil might be remedied by a declaration. 
Under these conditions, he promised that the party 
to which he belonged would assent to the other 
resolutions. 


* Furstenberg. He conducted their affairs “with the great~ 
est earnestness, bravely, and for the best.” 
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But all his arguments were vain. 

On the 19th of April, King Ferdinand, Waldkirch, 
and the other commissioners appeared in the as- 
sembly of the States, thanked them for their “ chris- . 
tian, faithful and assiduous services,” and declared 
their resolutions accepted; so that there only re- 
mained to reduce them into the form of a Recess. 
They rejected the proposals and objections of 
the elector of Saxony and his adherents, solely on 
the ground that the resolutions were “ adopted 
according to ancient praiseworthy usage, by the 
greater part of the electors and princes,” so that 
the rest must also submit to them.* The evan- 
gelical princes, startled at so direct a refusal, 
which had the air of a reprooff, and, as it was 
read aloud before all the States, must be entered 
on the records of the empire, retired for a moment 
into an adjoining room, in order instantly to agree 
upon some answer. But the king and the imperial 
commissioners were not disposed to wait for this. 
In reply to a request of the princes, that they 
would not refuse a short delay, King Ferdinand 
said that he had received the positive commands of 
his imperial majesty; these he had executed, and 
so the matter must remain: the articles were de- 
termined on.{ So saying, he and the commissioners 


* Intended message which his royal highness (Konigl. 
Durchlauchtigkeit) caused to be read aloud. In .the Instru- 
mentum Appellationis of Miller, p. 72. 

+ They call it “ an almost insolent rebuke.” 

{ Narrative in the Appellations Instrument, p. 75., and in the 
letter of the Strasburg envoy, 21st April, Jung. nr. 44, 
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left the house. Still more irritated by the contempt 
for their dignity and their rights which this con- 
duct implied, the evangelical States now determined 
to execute a project which they had conceived some 
weeks before, as soon as they saw the turn affairs 
were taking at the diet. They resolved to resort 
to the only legal means of resistance left them. It 
was evidently impossible to make the assembly re- 
cede from its resolutions ; to submit to them, would 
be to renounce their own existence. They re-ap- 
peared in the same sitting, — not indeed before the 
king and the imperial commissioners, but before the 
States still assembled, — and caused that protest to 
be read aloud, from which they took the name their 
descendants still bear — Protestants. ; 
They especially insisted on the fundamental 
principles of the laws of the empire.* They de- 
clared that they could not be obliged, without their 
consent, to give up the privileges secured to 
them by the Recess lately drawn up at Spires, 
which had been confirmed by such strong mutual 
promises, and attested by their common seals ; 
that the attempt of the other States to repeal 
this by their separate act, was null and void, and 
had no authority over them; that they should go 
on to conduct themselves towards their subjects in 


* A legal argument of a general nature which they adduce is, 
that “auch .in menschen Handlungen und Sachen das mirer 
wider das minder nicht fiirdriicken mécht da die Sachen nit ir 
vil in ein gemein, sundern ieden sunderlich belangt.”— “In hu- 
man dealings and affairs, the more ought not to oppress the less ; 
since the affair does not belong to many of them in common, 
but to each in particular.” Miller, p. 114. 
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matters of religion, according to the terms of the 
former Recess, and as they thought they could 
answer it to God and the emperor. If the other 
States were not to be restrained from framing the 
present Recess with the offensive resolutions, they 
begged that their protest might at least be incor- 
porated with it. 

This declaration, the mere form of which is most 
remarkable, was expressed with all possible external 
deference and courtesy. The States were all spoken 
of as “ our dear lords, cousins, uncles, and friends ;” 
they were entitled, with the most careful attention 
to their several distinctions, “ You, well beloved, 
and you, others.”* To the former were addressed 
“friendly requests,” to the latter, “ gracious con- 
sideration” (gndidiges G'esinnen); and while they 
do not for an instant lose sight of their princely 
dignity, they beg their opponents not to misunder- 
stand the course which they feel themselves com- 
pelled to adopt: in return, they promise the 
former to deserve this by their friendship, and 
the latter, to requite it by their good will. The 
style of the documents of this century certainly 
have no claim to be called beautiful or classical ; 
but they are suited to the circumstances, and have 
a marked character, —like the men of that age and 
all that they do. | 


* Eure Liebden und Ihr Andern. It is impossible to find 
in another language terms which represent the precise dis- 
tinctions implied in these and the following words. The reader 
will understand that they are among the various graduated 
forms of respectful address.— TRANS. 
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The king, to whom this protest was delivered, 
together with some additions made the lanes 
day, did not think it expedient to accept it; never- 
theless it made an immense impression. That a 
diet could thus end in open disunion, seemed to 
promise nothing less than immediate violence. On 
the 20th, Henry of Brunswick and Philip of Baden 
were commissioned by the majority to endeavour 
to mediate between the parties. 

The points on which the mediators agreed with 
the evangelical party are very remarkable. 

They conceded that the article concerning the 
jurisdiction of the clergy over their subjects, and 
others connected with them by secular relations, 
should receive certain limitations. 

The evangelical party, on the other hand, pro- 
mised that no further innovation should be at- 
temped before the convocation of a council; and 
especially that no sect should be tolerated which 
denied the sacrament of the true body and blood 
of Christ. 

The two parties agreed mutually to tolerate their 
differences as to the service of the mass; no sove- 
reign was to have any thing to say on this head, 
out of his own secular dominions.* 


* “ Also dass kein Churfiirst noch andre Stinde usserthalb 
ihrer weltlichen Oberkeiten (Gebiete) den andern zu oder von 
sinem alten oder neuen Fiirnemen oder Haltung der Messen in 
eynichem Wege vergweltigen, darzu oder davon dringen sol.” 
— “So that no Elector nor other Estate, out of his own temporal 
jurisdiction (territory), should compel another to or from his old 
or new opinions, or, in any way whatsoever, should urge him to 
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These terms were actually accepted by the 
evangelical princes ; the cities inclining to Zwin- 
gli’s views were also inclined to consent to them. 

It is evident that, had the only question been, 
to acquiesce in some check being put to the progress 
of innovation (in so far as that could be effected 
by legal means), they would have given way ; their 
position was entirely a defensive.one; it was only 
against the influence of the spiritual jurisdiction, 
recognised anew by the diet, that they determined 
to made a stand. 

But the composition of the majority left little 
hope that these proposals would be accepted. They 
might obtain the assent of a few temporal princes, 
but the spiritual, to whom the revolution in public 
affairs appeared to open a brilliant prospect of the 
restoration of their power, disdained to listen to 
them. Nor were all the temporal princes satisfied — 
with the first resolutions of the committee. Duke 
George of Saxony demanded more precise regulations 
concerning the deserted convents and the married 
priests; he wanted that all references to the holy 
scriptures at variance with tradition, should be for- 
bidden.* But above all it was impossible to gain 
over King Ferdinand. He was irritated that the 


or from the maintenance of the mass.” Article of Composition. 
Miiller, p. 42. Walch, xvi. 422, where, however, great errors 
occur (e. g., bessern, instead of besten). Jung. nx. 45. 

* Letter to his ambassador, 17th April. He requires the 
addition, “dass sich niemands unterstehe, die h. Schrift weiter 
zu deuten oder Disputation einzufiihren, denn wie dieselbigen 
angenommenen Lerer oder der merer Tail unter inen thut an- 
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evangelical princes had framed and published a 
protest, without first attempting to negotiate with 
lim; that they had sent it to him with so little ce- 
remony, and had even rejected negotiations which 
he had empowered Planitz to open. He was also 
greatly displeased with the evangelical cities, espe- 
cially Strasburg, which, shortly before the diet, had 
abolished the mass; nor could he be prevailed on to 
allow Daniel Mieg, the delegate of that city, to take 
his seat in the Council of Regency. He therefore 
now declined any further attempt at a better under- 
standing, and rejected the proposals of the two 
mediators. He refused to allow the Protest to be 
incorporated in the recess, or even any mention to 
be made of it. 

In consequence of this, the evangelical princes 
utterly disregarded Ferdinand’s request that they 
would give no further extension or publicity to 
the Protest. 

A formal instrument, with all the documents 
annexed, was drawn up, in which the united princes, 
Elector John of Saxony, Markgrave George of 
Brandenburg, Dukes Ernest and Francis of Bruns- 
- wick-Liineburg, Landgrave Philip of Hessen, and 
Prince Wolfgang of Anhalt, appealed from the 
wrongs and offences done to them at the diet, to 
the emperor, the next general free assembly of 


zeigen und beschliessen.”— “That nobody should venture to 
comment on the holy scriptures, or to introduce disputations 
further than the said accepted teachers, or the greater part of 
them, do actually teach and decide.” 
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holy Christendom, or to a congress of the German 
nation. 

Onthe following Sunday, April 25th, the necessary 
legal form was given to this manifesto. This took 
place (for the spot is pointed out with an accuracy 
worthy of notice), “in the lodging of Chaplain 
Peter Mutterstadt, near St. John’s Church at Spires, 
in St. John’s lane of the same, in the little room 
on the ground floor.” It was immediately made 
public, in order that every one might know that 
the princes had in no wise been consenting to the 
new Recess, but were determined to hold fast by the 
former. 

This declaration acquired great additional weight 
from the signatures of a great number of the im- 
perial cities. | 

At first they appeared resolved once more to 
act together as one man. For their old rule was, 
that, if one of them had a grievance to complain of, 
all the rest were to adopt it, and on no account to 
separate their interests or their plan of action. We 
observed, indeed, that the first remonstrance of the 
cities, though containing matter of a highly anti- 
clerical tendency, was signed by all. But the hearts 
of men were too deeply and intensely moved by 
the interests of religion for them to attend to 
old rules. The imperial commissioners sent for 
the delegates of the catholic cities, commended 
their steady adherence to the faith, and encou- 
raged them to persevere in it. John Faber had a 
great personal influence over some of the smaller, 
such as Rottweil and Ravensburg. Others, it 
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was affirmed, were rendered more docile by the 
hope of being rated lighter to the taxation for the 
empire. Be this as it may; in the decisive moment 
when the Chancellor of Mainz asked which were 
the cities that felt themselves aggrieved, the récol- 
lection of their old principles made them hesitate 
for a moment,—but it was only for a moment. 
The delegate from Rottweil was the first to declare 
that there were many among the cities that agreed 
to the resolutions of the Recess. To this others 
assented.* A list was drawn up in which those who 
thought themselves aggrieved wrote their names. 
At first Cologne inscribed itself; not so much be- 
cause it partook of the new opinions, as because it 
was engaged in disputes with its clergy; but it after- 
wards revoked its signature. Frankfurt, too, was 
at first among the number, and here the new 
opinions had taken firm root ; it subsequently with- 
drew, because it did not choose to break with the 
emperor. But the others remained inflexible. In 
the instrument above mentioned, fourteen were 
named as joining in the Protest. Strasburg, Niirn- 
berg, Ulm, Constance, Lindau, Memmingen, Kemp- 
ten, Nordlingen, Heilbronn, Reutlingen, Isny, St. 
Gall (which here once more appears among the im- 
perial cities), Wissenburg, and Windsheim. This 
includes, as we perceive, all those attached to 
Zwingli’s opinions. In the moment of need the 


* Furstenberg’s Report in the Frankf. Acts, and the priest 
Matthis, in those of Strasburg. “The separation between the 
cities began on that very day,” exclaims Matthis; “that is what 
the clergy have been hitherto seeking.” 
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Lutheran princes had not hesitated to unite with 
them. 

Sovereigns so considerable, especially in the north 
of Germany, — cities so populous and wealthy in 
the south and west, — all united in opinion and in 
will, formed a body which commanded respect. 
They were determined to defend themselves with 
their combined strength against every attempt at 
compulsion on the part of the majority. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
DISSENSIONS AMONG THE PROTESTANTS. 


Tue discussions of the diet of 1529 turned rather 
on a question of public law than on any points of. 
doctrine. 

All hope of a general agreement of the em- 
pire on matters of religion had long been at an 
end; the division between the two great parties 
became more and more marked and hostile. This 
division had indeed been recognised and sanctioned 
by the supreme authority, whose language and 
attitude in 1526 might be regarded as neutral. 
Now, however, when the first storm was over, — 
when the ecclesiastical body, after its own violent 
dissensions, had re-united for the maintenance of 
its common interests, — when the emperor had 
once more established amicable relations with the 
pope, —the catholic party succeeded in getting 
possession of the supreme power; the government 
of the empire, in the hands of the majority, as- 
sumed a thoroughly catholic complexion and atti- 
tude. 

The evangelical party, while emboldened by the 
consciousness of a recognised legality, and cherish- 
ing the hope of further progress in the same direc- 
tion, suddenly saw itself not only excluded from 
all share in the government of the empire (which 
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it had for some years mainly conducted), but 
threatened in its very existence. 

Nothing remained but for these princes to or- 
ganise themselves as a minority, determined to 
endure no oppression, and to resist every attempt 
of the kind with all their might. 

It must never be forgotten, that the noble and 
courageous idea of taking up this defensive posi- 
tion,— of entrenching themselves behind the laws of 
the empire, —an idea from which the whole subse- 
quent development of protestantism resulted,—was 
founded on the union of the confessions of Saxony 
and of Switzerland. 

On the 21st of April King Ferdinand refused 
the offered mediation of Brunswick and Baden; on 
the 22d, Saxony and Hessen concluded “ a par- 
ticular secret agreement,” as it is called in the 
document itself, with the cities of Niirnberg, Ulm, 
and Strasburg. ‘hey were perfectly agreed that 
they would defend themselves, if they were attacked 
on account of God’s word; whether the attack 
came from the Swabian league, or from the impe- 
rial chamber, or even from the imperial govern- 
ment. Delegates who were to meet in June, at 
Rotach in the Franconian mountains, were to de- 
termine in what manner they were to assist each 
other.* 

No difference was, as we see, made between 
Niirnberg, which adhered to Lutheran opinions, and 
Strasburg, which had espoused those of Zwingli. 


* Article of the Reflexions on the confidential Conversation : 


in the Weim. Arch. 
n 3 
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Immediately after the diet, they proceeded to 
reconsider the terms of this compact. Two drafts 
of it have come down to us; the one framed by 
the cities, the other by the princes. The former 
proceeds on the principle, that a council should be 
formed of the delegates of the several States, who, 
being released from their special duties towards 
their own particular constituents, should act only 
with a view to the common interests.. The mem- 
ber of the alliance against whom the attack might 
be directed, should always appoint the leader of the 
combined forces. This project contains an ordi- 
nance in conformity with the constitution of the 
empire; viz., that the generalissimo should always 
be a sovereign prince, to whom should be attached 
a military council consisting of six members, three 
from the body of the princes, one from that of the 
counts, and two from the cities. In the draft sent 
in by the cities, great stress is laid on the point, 
that no resort should be had to arms on any but 
religious grounds; ‘ only,” to use their words, 
‘if they were attacked on account of their faith, 
or obstructed in the visitations of the churches, 
under pretext of a spiritual jurisdiction.” In 
that of the princes, which is in the handwriting of 
the electoral prince, the right of self-defence is 
especially insisted on; no mention is made of the 
emperor; the recent edicts are treated as mere 
assumptions of arbitrary power on the part of 
States with which they (of the protestant party) 
were in every respect equal in rank and dignity, 
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and which therefore it was not only their right, but. 
their duty, to oppose. * 

Whichever of these projects had been preferred, 
it is certain that the force which the two allies could 
have called out would have been considerable. The 
electoral prince reckoned that it would be neces- 
sary to raise 10,000 foot and 2000 horse; he ad- 
vised that their friends, whether near or at a dis- 
tance, should be invited to join them. The fact, 
that they would have had Switzerland on their side 
was of immense importance; the imperial city of 
Constance had a year ago allied itself with Ziirich 
and Bern; and St. Gall, a Swiss town, had 
signed the Protest. But this union would not 
long have remained so entirely inoffensive, and 
so devoid of any application to the emperor, 
as John Frederic intended it to be. Landgrave 
Philip and the council of Ziirich, who were most 
intimately connected, had already serious schemes 
for the restoration of Duke Ulrich of Wiir- 
tenberg. In the negotiations on this matter 
between France and Ziirich, which were opened by 
the latter, Zwingli expressly stipulated that the 
landgrave, whom he characterised as magnani- 
mous, steadfast and wise, should be invited to join 
them.+ Venice too had been applied to. Whilst 
the emperor maintained his ascendancy in the south 


* Bedenken der Eynung des Evangeliums halber (Reflex- 
ions on the Union on account of the Gospel) in the W. A., 
und Erstgestellte Notel des Berstendnuss, von den von Niirn- 
berg iibergeben. (First note (sketch) of the agreement, sub- 
mitted by them of Niirnberg.) Miller. 

+ Hottinger, ii. 282. 313. 

Nn 4 
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of Europe, it appeared as if a party, bound to- 
gether by religious and political interests, would 
rise up against him in Switzerland and Germany, 
and would form the centre of a new European op- 
position. At all events, it might be confidently 
expected that this union would offer an insuperable 
resistance to the emperor and the majority of the 
States of the empire. 

But how short a time elapsed ere the new party 
was compelled, by the very nature of its own com- 
position, to abandon all these expectations! 

At the time that party was organised, the differ- 
ences existing between the two confessions had been 
left wholly out of sight. This was indeed possible 
in Spires, under the pressure of a sudden, unex- 
pected, and increasing danger; in presence of the 
common enemy, they felt the interests that united 
them, and the necessity for political combination. 
But as soon as they were dispersed, this impression 
was effaced, and the old antipathies resumed their 
power. 

This was characteristic of the century ; the 
efforts to throw off the yoke of the clergy had 
been prompted by the theological spirit; and this 
was too earnest and energetic to allow itself to be 
controlled by any political considerations. 

The parties to the new league had at first kept 
it secret from the theologians in Spires; and when 
at length it was communicated to them, they were 
obliged to acquiesce in it. 

But they were the first in whose minds scruples 
concerning it arose. Melanchthon, a man who, 
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with patient and unwearied labour, worked out in 
his own mind every difficult problem that came 
before him, returned home robbed of his accus- 
tomed cheerfulness.* He fancied that if Zwingli’s 
adherents had been abandoned, the Lutherans 
would have found the majority more willing to 
make concessions; he reproached himself with not 
having insisted upon this, as was his duty. He 
was alarmed at the idea that a subversion of the 
empire and of religion might be the consequence 
of this compliance. On reaching Wittenberg he 
spoke to Luther about it, and we may easily imagine 
what were his sentiments. Melanchthon fell into 
the most painful state of inward strife. ‘‘ My con- 
science,” says he, in a letter of the 17th May, ‘is 
disquieted because of this thing; I am half dead 
with pondering upon it.” On the llth June: 
“My soul is possessed by such bitter grief, that I 
neglect all the duties of friendship, and all my 
studies.” On the 14th: “I feel myself im such 
disquiet, that I had rather die than endure it lon- 
ger.” As if with a desire to remedy the wrong 
that had been committed, he at length endeavoured 
on his own authority, to put his friends in Niirn- 
berg on their guard against concluding the pro- 
jected treaty. “For the godless opinions of 
Zwingli must on no account be defended.” 

His sovereign master, the elector, he could safely 
leave to Luther’s influence. 


* Letter from Melanchthon to Camerarius, (17th May :) 
“Redii neutiquam afferens domum illam quam solebam hilari- 
tatem.” To Spengler and Justus Jonas, 1069. 1075, 1076. 
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Luther, as we have said, had not hesitated a mo- 
ment to condemn the alliance with the followers of 
Zwingli. Instantly and spontaneously, on hearing 
Melanchthon’s statement of the facts, he applied to 
Elector John even now to set aside the agreement 
concluded at Spires. He represented to him that all 
such compacts were dangerous, and reminded him 
how the former one had been misused by the im- 
petuosity of the young landgrave. ‘ How then,” 
said he, “shall we dare to connect ourselves with 
people who strive against God and the Holy Sacra- 
ment? We shall thus go to perdition, body and 
soul.” 

Tt can hardly be affirmed that these theological 
scruples ought to have been utterly disregarded, or 
that Luther was to be blamed for entertaining them. 

We must consider that the whole reformation 
originated in religious convictions, which admit 
of no compromise, no condition, no extenuation. 
The spirit of an exclusive orthodoxy, expressed 
in rigid formule, and denying salvation to its 
antagonists, now ruled the world. Hence the 
violent hostility between two confessions, which in 
some respects approximated so nearly. 

A union of their respective followers could only 
be rendered possible, either by disregarding their 
differences, or by putting an end to them. 

In Spires, in the tumult of the diet, under the 
pressure of the common peril, the former had been 
deemed possible. But how could it be realised 
while the most violent polemical writings were 
interchanged between the leaders? Considering the 
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convictions which both parties had embraced with 
fervour, and held to with the utmost tenacity, such 
a union would have seemed to prove that the 
original religious motives had not been entirely 
free from alloy. 

Luther was wholly opposed to it, and there 
needed only an admonition from him, to deter the 
elector from any such attempt. 

Elector John sent indeed his delegates at the 
appointed time to Rotach, but with strict charge 
merely to listen, and report to him; he would then 
consult with the learned men about him whether 
the thing could be executed without grieving the 
conscience. He thought that perhaps similar scru- 
ples would occur to the people of Niirnberg.* 

And in fact the opinions of the Niirnberg theo- 
logians were precisely those of the Saxon. They 
too exhorted the council to have nothing to do 
with the “ Sacramenters.” f 


* Instruction auf Herr Hansen Minkwitz Ritter gen Ro- 
tach. (Instructions sent to Master John Minkwitz, knight, 
at Rotach.) He was to observe whether possibly the Nurn- 
berg delegates might not of their own accord say to him, “that 
they found it would be difficult for them to come into any com- 
pact with those who held Zwingli’s opinion concerning the 
sacrament, inasmuch as they would be burthened on account 
of the divine word of the faith, as if this article were also 
founded on the divine word and the faith, which must then be 
received in silence against their consciences ;” and then he 
was to say to them, “that a like difficulty and scruple had also 
fallen upon us since the last diet at Spires.” The Recess is 
dated Tuesday after St. Boniface (8th June). 

+ Chancellor Briick said at Schmalkalden, that it all came 
from the counsels of Niirnberg. Strobel Miscellaneen, iv. 130. 
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Hence the meeting in Rotach ended in nothing 
beyond general assurances of mutual assistance, 
and preliminary promises; further deliberations 
were postponed till a meeting, to be held at Schwa- 
bach in the following August. This, however, 
never took place. It was already countermanded 
when the delegates from the Oberland arrived : 
they had made their long journey in vain.* 

Thus the same influential body —the theologians 
—who had put a sudden and entire check to the 
warlike preparations caused by Pack’s intrigues, three 
years before, now offered a no less strenuous and 
successful resistance to an alliance which appeared 
the only safeguard from arbitrary power. The 
same influence which in the one case had prevented 
attack, now proved an equally insuperable obstacle 
to all measures of defence. 

It is no wonder that Landgrave Philip, who had 
embraced. the former schemes with all the ardour 
of his haughty and ambitious temper, was offended 
and grieved at the present turn of affairs. He did 


* Letter to Nurnberg, 23d August. They would privately 
inform their friends of the affair, although it “is quite burthen- 
some to us, the delegates, not only on account of our body’s 
weakness, but of the length of the way, and the alarming gangs 
wandering about the country.” (W. A.) A meeting at Zerbst 
also did not take place ; it was put off because the elector « had 
seen good not to conclude that which he had conferred about 
with certain princes and states, concerning a friendly under- 
standing, with whom those of the Magdeburg union will not 
enter.” I find that Erich, Bishop of Paderborn and Osnabriick, 
who had already joined in the first protest at Spires, was also 
invited. | 
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every thing in his power to keep his Saxon allies 
to their former resolution ; but in vain.* 

We are not to imagine from this that Landgrave 
Philip had emancipated himself from the spirit of 
his age. His disposition to concede arose from his 
being less firmly convinced of the truth of Luther’s 
doctrines than his allies were. 

As, however, it was no longer possible to disre- 
gard fhe dissentions between the two sections of re- 
formers, it was doubly necessary to make one effort 
more to reconcile the contending theologians. 

Landgrave Philip had already seen the urgency 
of this in Spires, and had written to Zwingli about 
it. He now sent a definitive invitation to both 
parties to meet at his castle of Marburg, on the 
Feast of St. Michael. (a.p. 1529.) 

It is remarkable how differently his two invita- 
tions were received. Zwingli feared that he should 
be withheld from going by the Grand Council of 
his city ; if he announced his intentions, he thought 
they would hardly allow him to take so long a 
journey through so many doubtful or hostile ter- 
ritories. Without communicating his intentions 
even to his wife, or waiting for the expected safe 
conduct from Hessen, he therefore set out, with 
the connivance of a few members of the privy 
council. On the other hand, Melanchthon would 
rather that his sovereign had forbidden him the 
journey altogether. Luther constantly declared 


* Reasons and counter-reasons in the letters of. the elector 
and the landgrave: Miiller, Gesch. der Protest. p. 256. 261. 
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that the conference would lead to nothing. When 
he had reached the Werra, it was impossible to 
induce him to proceed any further till he had re- 
ceived a safe conduct in all its forms from the 
landgrave.* 

On the other hand, the Swiss were filled with the 
most sanguine hopes; they knew that the prince at 
whose court they were to meet their antagonists, 
was entirely on their side in politics, and nearly 
so in religion. The Wittenberg party were sensible 
that they would have to contend against Philip’s 
wishes ; they were determined however not to give 
way, but to maintain their ground at all risks. 

The two parties met therefore in a totally oppo- 
site temper of mind; and, according to the usual 
weakness of human nature, proceeded to act under 
the influence of the moment. 

Yet, regarded from a higher point of view, this 
meeting had a sublime and most important cha- 
racter. 

The eminent spirits who, on either side, had led 
the movement with such power, but between whom 
misunderstandings had now broken out, met to- 
gether in order to endeavour to elicit by personal 
discussion, some means of putting an end to the 
quarrels which were so great an obstacle to the 
progress of the common cause. 

In this light did Euricius Cordus regard it, 


* According to Bullinger, whose aceount of this conference 
is, generally, very remarkable, the landgrave himself observed 
this difference, p. 214. 
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when: he addresses them all, “the princes of the 
Word,” “the acute Luther, the gentle Cicolampa- 
dius, the magnanimous Zwingli, the honest Melan- 
chthon,” and the others who were come, — Schnepf, 
Brenz, Hedio, Osiander, Jonas, Crato, Menius, My- 
conius, each of whom he designates by some eulo- 
gistic epithet, and admonishes them to put an 
end to the new schism. ‘The church falls at 
your feet weeping, and conjures you by the bowels 
of Christ to take this matter in hand with genuine 
earnestness, for the salvation of the faithful, and 
to bring about a decision which the world may 
confess to have emanated from the Holy Ghost.” * 
It was an ecclesiastical council of the dissidents 
from catholicism. Had it succeeded, means would 
have been devised to maintain the unity of the 
new church. 

Certain preliminary doubts were first satisfied. 
Zwingli had been accused of errors concerning the 
divinity of Christ. He now professed opinions in 
entire conformity with the Nicene creed. He also 
declared his complete agreement with the Witten- 
berg divines, on the doctrine of original sin, on 
which the whole scheme of redemption rests; on 
the efficacy of the external word; on baptism, as 
being nota mere symbol. It is certain that Zwingli 
in his endeavours to make out the meaning of 
scripture for himself, had departed widely from 
the received opinions of the church on all these 


* The poem is inserted by Melanchthon in the Paralipomenon 
to the Chronikon Urspergense, p. 495. 
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points. In this respect he, like Luther, reverted 
to the fundamental basis upon which the Latin 
church rested.* On one point alone, the most 
important of all—the point which occupied univer- 
sal attention,—on the question of the Eucharist, he 
was inflexible. Here he hoped for victory, and 
pleaded his cause with great vivacity and earnest- 
ness. His chief arguments were, the figurative 
meaning of the word 2s, in other passages ; the ex- 
planation given by Christ himself, in the sixth chap- 
ter of John (concerning which, he said that “ it 
broke Luther’s neck” —an expression the latter 
rather misunderstood); the consent of several 
fathers of the church; lastly, the impossibility that 
a body should be in more than one place at one 
time. But Luther saw written on the page before 
him, “ This is my body.” He persisted that these 
were the words of God, about which there must be 
no quibbling, and which Satan himself could not 
get over; he would not now enter upon the more 
profound explanations with which he had _pre- 
viously combated the argument of locality, with- 
out which it is impossible to conceive a body ; 
he would not endure the word “ signifies,” for 
that made complete abstraction of the body. The 
difference is this: Zwingli regards the presence of 
Christ as connected with the bread; whereas Lu- 
ther regards the bread itself as the very presence 


* Loscher, Historia Motuum, p. 108, examines how far the 
present resolutions were contradicted by former expressions of 
the Oberlinders. Even Planck, otherwise a great champion 
of the Oberlinders, admits that in this matter Léscher is right. 
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— the present body; the visible containing the 
invisible, as the scabbard contains the sword.* He 
too understood the word eat in a spiritual sense, 
but he would not part with the mystery which 
is involved in the symbol. He thought that his 
antagonists had probably never had occasion to 
prove the value and efficacy of their exposition 
in the conflicts of the spirit; whereas he was 
conscious that, by the aid of his, he had fought 
against Satan and hell, and had found there the 
consolation which is able to sustain the soul in the 
most desperate tempests that can assail it. 

With a view to the progressive development of re- 
ligious ideas, it was not, I think, to be wished that 
Zwingli should have given up his theory, which by 
continually referring to the original and historical 


* The following passage in the abstract from the records in 
Scultetus, p. 143, seems to me to contain one of the main points 
of difference : Lutherus affirmat (the subject is, the 6th chapter 
of John) non ipsam manducationem oralem, sed manducationis 
modum crassum illum, qualis est carnis suillae aut bovinae, rejici. 
Oecolampadius, arrepta inde occasione, de duplici verborum 
Christi intelligentia disserit, humili sive carnali, et sublimi sive 
spirituali : humilem sive carnalem verborum Christi intellectum 
eum esse quem Lutherus asserat a Christo repudiatum : spiri- 
tualem sive sublimem esse illum quem Christus jusserit am- 
plecti. Contra Lutherus fieri non posse nec debere, ut ad 
spiritualem tantum intellectum verba coenae referantur, siqui- 
dem remissio peccatorum, vita aeterna ac regnum coelorum car- 
nalibus istis ac humilibus ut appereant rebus per verbum dei 
annexa sint. 

+ Luther’s Explanation, addressed to Landgrave Philip in 
de W. iii. p. 510. 

VOL. III. O 
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character of the institution of the great Mystery, 
was of such immense importance to the whole 
conception of Christianity, independent of the 
church as actually constituted. On the points on 
which he yielded he was not so sure or so steadfast, 
but this he had thought out in all its bearings; 
here he was master of his subject; it contained 
the principle upon which his system was founded, 
and to this he clung with the utmost tenacity. 

Just as little was it to be expected, or even de- 
sired, of Luther, that he should assent to Zwingli’s 
exposition. His opinions on the indwelling of the 
divine element, generally, in the christian church, 
are the same as those of the catholics; only he 
does not recognise it in the numerous inci- 
dents handed down from fantastical or sophistical 
ages. As these fail to afford him the assurance 
he requires, he reverts to the original sources, to 
which the catholics also refer, and receives no- 
thing but what he finds there. Of the seven sa-_ 
craments, he retains only the two of which unques- 
tionable mention is made in the New Testament. 
But to these he adheres in spite of every attempt 
to wrest them from him, or to detract from their 
mysterious import. 

These are, as we have remarked, two views of 
the subject taken from different points, but equally 
inevitable. 

It was enough that the two parties began to 
desist from their mutual outcries of heresy. Luther 
discovered that his antagonists did not mean so ill 
as he had imagined, while the Swiss abandoned 
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that coarse conception of Luther’s scheme which 
they had hitherto entertained. Luther thought 
the violence of the polemical writings would now 
subside.* 

In the first place, all the more important articles 
of faith on which they agreed, were drawn up and 
signed by the theologians of both parties; the 
deviations from the Roman confession are care- 
fully stated in it, as well as those from the ana- 
_ baptist sects; this was a desirable basis of their 
common progress, and the Marburg conference will 
be for ever memorable and important for its esta- 
blishment. The fifteenth and last of these articles 
relates to the Lord’s Supper. They agree on the 
nature and mode of the solemn rite, and on its 
purpose, in so far that both believe that the true 
body and true blood of Christ are here spiritually 
eaten; the only point in dispute is, whether this 
true body is bodily in the bread. Here a freer 
interpretation of scripture leads to a different view 
of the Mystery from that adopted by the com- 
munity of the church. They mutually promised 
that each party would treat the other with christian 
charity. 

One point however Luther would not concede ; 
viz., he would not extend brotherly love to the 


* Melanchthon says in the Appendix to the Chron. Ursperg : 
— Triduo duravit colloquium, et durasset diutius spe uberioris 
tum concordiae futurae, nisi horrendus ille morbus sudatorius 
— —vocatos dispersisset. This was inserted in Bullinger. It 
shows at least what an impression had been made on Melanch- 
thon. 
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dissidents (that is, he would not acknowledge that 
the two parties formed one brotherhood).* He 
thought the difference of opinion far too funda- 
mental; the Mystery, the central point of the 
christian’s faith and service, far too essential, to 
admit of such a concession. 

We perceive therefore that, as far as the future 
was concerned, and the recognition that, in spite of 
their differences, they belonged essentially to the 
same confession, this conference was productive of 
important results ; but for the political purposes of 
the moment, which Landgrave Philip had had in 
his eye, it effected nothing. 

Indeed the very contrary of what he had aimed 
at came to pass. 

From Marburg Luther hastened to Schleiz, 
where Elector John of Saxony and Markgrave 
George of Brandenburg were at this moment to- 
gether, in order to consult with them as to the ex- 
pediency of the Oberland alliance. Not only did Dr. 
Luther convince the princes that a perfect unity of 
faith was necessary to a treaty of mutual defence, 
but they determined mutually to confess the 
articles whereon this unity was founded, and 
to admit no one into their alliance who dis- 
sented from any one of them.t No sooner had 
the Oberland delegates arrived at Schwabach 


* JTuuther to Gerbellius, (4th Oct.): — Denuntiatum est eis, 
nisi et hoc articulo resipiscant, charitate quidem nostra posse eos 
uti, sed in fratrum et Christi membrorum numero a nobis cen- 
seri non posse. 

+ The recess of Schleiz was only oral. We see what its 
contents were from the instructions to the councillors of the — 
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where a fresh conference was appointed to be held 
in October, than such a confession of faith was laid 
before them for their signature, before any further 
business was entered upon. These are the so called 
Schwabach articles, and are seventeen in number. 
Little acuteness is necessary to discover that they 
bear the strongest resemblance to the Marburg 
agreement. The sequence is the same in the first 
nine articles*; the forms of expression are for the 
most part identical also; there are but few altera- 
tions, the most important among which is in the 
tenth article, wherein it is taught, that “the true 
body and blood of Christ is verily present in the 
bread and wine ;” to which is annexed the polemical 
remark, that the opposite party assert them to be 
mere bread and wine. The Schwabach articles are a 
somewhat more elaborate edition of the Marburg 
agreement ; Luther’s scheme being exclusively 
adopted in both.t It was, of course, impossible 


elector, and the markgrave of Brandenburg at the Schwabach 
conference. Miiller, p. 281, and Walch, xvii. p. 669. First 
article. 

* What the Schwabach Art. viii. appears to contain over 
and above, is to be found in those of Marburg under the title, 
De usu sacramenti. See the printed copy of the 17 Articles in 
Walch, xvi. 778, and given with diplomatic accuracy in Weber’s 
Kritische Gesch. der Augsb. Con. V.i. Ap. 2. 

+ Riederer found the following words in Veit Diedrich’s 
handwriting on Luther’s autograph preface to the 17 Ar- 
ticles, of the year 1530. Praefatio ad xvii Articulos Marburgi 
scriptos; and upon them founded his assertion that the 17 Ar- 
ticles themselves were drawn up at Marburg, Had that been 
the case, Luther would have brought them ready with him te 
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for the delegates from Ulm and Strasburg to sign 
this confession. ‘They remarked that it was not 
in conformity with the doctrines preached among 
them; that they were not apprized of the alter- 
ation, and must bring a declaration of the opinions 
of their constituents on the subject, to the next 
meeting. 

It was easy to foresee that this declaration would 
be in the negative, and that, under these circum- 
stances, the alliance must be abandoned. 

This division took place just at the moment when 
the emperor manifested the most hostile disposition 
towards reform. 

The emperor having issued a manifesto from 
Spain, expressive of his disapprobation of the 
protest, the States which had joined in it had sent 
a deputation to Italy, charged to justify their mea- 
sures to him. Nothing, however, could be more 
directly hostile to their views than the Spanish 
catholicism which the delegates encountered in 
the emperor’s court. The emperor only repeated 
his former declarations. He refused to receive 
the protest, and was greatly displeased when 


Schleiz. In fact Luther must have been very much occupied. 
On the 30th of September the theologians arrived; on the Ist, 
2d, and 3d of October they debated ; on the 4th the Marburg 
agreement was signed; and on the 5th he went away. The 
scheme there concocted does however agree pretty well with the 
character of the 17 articles, only they must afterwards have been 
revised, and rendered more distinct in some places, if what was 
said in Schmalkalden to the cities is true: “ The articles are 
very well considered, and drawn up with brave eounee of 
learned and unlearned councillors.” 
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the envoys laid it on the table of the secretary 
who was transacting business with them. The 
whole court’ was incensed at the audacity of 
Michael Kaden, one of the envoys, who put into 
the hands of the orthodox emperor, the temporal 
head of catholic christendom, a writing of a pro- 
testant tendency, given to him by the landgrave. 
The delegates were compelled to follow the court 
for a while as prisoners, and escaped from it only 
by a sort of flight. 

But if any hoped that the adverse and menacing 
circumstances without, would have the effect. of re- 
uniting the two sections of the protestants, this 
hope proved utterly illusory. 

At the very meeting at Schmalkalden, before 
which they laid the report of these circumstances 
(Dec. 1529), the separation between them was first 
rendered absolute and complete. 

The seventeen articles were once more laid before 
the Oberlinders (who were here far more numerous 
than at Schwabach). Ulm and Strasburg, whose 
example was usually followed by the others, de- 
finitively declared that they would not sign them. 
The Lutherans, in an equally decided manner, de- 
clared that, in that case, they could not enter into 
an alliance with them. Their own earnest entreaties, 
and the zeal with which the landgrave exerted 
himself in their behalf,—urging that there was no- 
thing to be expected from the emperor but dis- 
favour and violence, — were equally vain. The 
other party refused even to communicate to them 

o 4 
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the report of the delegates, unless they would first 
declare their assent to the profession of faith.* 

In the course of these transactions, another ques- 
tion, rather of a political nature, had come under 
discussion. 

When Luther warned his master not to enter 
into a league with the Oberlinders, he still 
cherished the hope that a reconciliation with the 
emperor was possible. This hope was inspired 
by the view he took of the character of the re- 
formation. He contemplated only its widest ob- 
jects and effects—the deliverance of the secular 
power from the pretensions to supremacy and 
precedency hitherto asserted by the clergy. He 
represented what innumerable abuses, universally 
admitted and complained of, he had removed ; while 
on the other hand, he had combatted with chival- 
rous valour against anabaptists and image breakers: 
the chief merit which he claimed however, and 
most justly, was, that he had revived the idea of 
civil supremacy and secular majesty, and had _pro- 
cured for it universal acceptance. He had so high 
an opinion of the emperor, that he was persuaded, 
if it were represented to him that the doctrines 
of Christianity were preached in greater purity in 
the evangelical countries than they had been for a 
thousand years, he must instantly see the truth. 
Luther was little less imbued with the idea of the 
Empire than with that of the Church. I do not 


* Protocol of the meeting, Sunday after St. Catherine, 1529. 
Strobel, iv. 113, 
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mean its momentary condition or aspect, but its 
import and essence; and he felt almost an equal 
pain at having to sever himself from it. 

_ Negotiations were in fact set on foot between 
the elector and King Ferdinand. Ferdinand was 
moved to them, as he writes to his brother more 
than once, by his anxiety lest a movement of the 
protestants should ensue before his (the emperor’s) 
arrival, which might have ruinous results; the 
elector, by his natural reluctance to separate him- 
self from the head of the empire,—a reluctance 
which had been greatly enhanced by Luther’s argu- 
ments, and which sometimes almost shook the con- 
fidence of the landgrave in his intentions. Philip 
once bluntly asked the elector, what he had to look 
to from him if he were attacked.* 

But it gradually became evident how little was 
to be expected from these negotiations. It was 
clear that the protestants would not, as the electoral 
prince had assumed in his project of a league, have 
to deal with the States alone. Even in the in- 
structions given by the elector to his envoys to 
Schwabach, it was said, “the great danger will now 
be in the highest places.” f 

The further question now presented itself, how 
far it were generally lawful to resist the authority 
of the emperor. Till this was answered, all union 
and combination was vain, whatever might be the 
conformity of opinion in other respects. 


* Rommel Urkundenbuch, No. 9. 
+ Instructions for Schwabach. Miiller, 282. 
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Saxony remarked with justice that, until they 
were agreed on. this indispensable point, any alli- 
ance must be merely apparent, would inspire no 
confidence, and afford no security. 

Did not the supreme power reside in the emperor? 
Were they not bound by the words of scripture, to 
which they were constantly appealing, to pay him 
unqualified obedience ? 

These questions were examined in Saxony itself 
with scrupulous earnestness. The jurists rested 
their arguments on the principle of law, that self 
defence is permitted ; they justified resistance. The 
question was then submitted to the theologians ; 
and, in the absence of Luther and Melanchthon, who 
were then at Marburg, Bugenhagen, upon whom 
the decision devolved, brought a theological argu- 
ment to support those of the jurists. He declared 
that if a power, however unquestionably derived 
from God, set itself in opposition to God, it could no 
longer be regarded as the sovereign authority. 

Luther, on his return, gave a totally different 
opinion. He thought that the maxims of law 
which countenanced resistance were contradicted 
by others which forbade it, while the latter were 
supported by scripture. If resistance to every 
prince who disobeys God’s word were to be per- 
mitted, people would at last reject all authority 
whatever at their own discretion. 

This opinion was shared by the theologians of 
Niirnberg. Johann Brenz gave in a report to the 

markgrave to that effect. 

The conflict was in fact between the doctrines 
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of passive obedience, and of the right of resist- 
ance. 

We know how greatly these doctrines, especially 
in their connexion with religion, contributed to 
the development of political theories in Europe; 
it is worthy of remark that they were first brought 
into discussion in Germany, and at so early a 
period. 

But the time was not yet come for the vast con- 
sequences with which they were pregnant to be 
felt. In an other age and country they touched 
the vital point upon which the development of such 
theories entirely turns, viz: the relation between 
sovereign and subject: in Germany this was not 
even agitated; the doubt referred only to the rela- 
tion of a subordinate to a supreme government; of a 
prince of the empire to the emperor. 

In Germany the question turned upon the prin- 
ciples of public law peculiar to the empire, rather 
than upon those which are common to all states. _ 
Its real bearing was, whether the supreme power of 
the empire was of a monarchical or an aristocratical 
nature. 

Luther, who saw in the imperial power the con- 
tinuation of that of ancient Rome, as represented in 
scripture, adhered firmly to the idea of monarchy 
there exhibited. He compared the relation between 
the elector his master and the emperor, with that 
between a biirgermeister of Torgau and the elector. 
Brentz was of opinion that the princes were as little 
justified in taking arms against the emperor, as the 
peasants against the nobles and prelates. 
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These comparisons, however, clearly show how 
little the essential question was defined. On the 
other side it was contended, that there was no re- 
semblance between the princes of Germany and 
the Roman prefects of the scripture; not to speak 
of biirgermeisters and peasants. They were sub- 
ject to the emperor under certain conditions in- 
suring their freedom and rights; with certain limi- 
tations, and according to the privileges originally 
granted them. Moreover, they were themselves 
sovereigns, and it was their duty as such to defend 
the gospel.* 

At the congress of Niirnberg, the chancellor of 
Saxony declared (but under the express proviso 
that it was only his personal opinion), that he was 
convinced of the legality of resistance to the 
emperor. He adduced the two arguments we have 
just mentioned ; in the first place, that the power 
of the princes was no less derived from God than 
that of the emperor; and secondly, that if the em- 
peror desired to compel them to return to popery, 
he was to be regarded in the light of an enemy, 
and no such compulsion was to be endured. 

These arguments however found little approba- 
tion. As he was one day going to his chancery, 
Spengler, the secretary of the city of Niirnberg, 
whom we have had occasion to mention as a man 


* Answer to the scruple put forth; that no resistance may be 
offered to his imperial majesty. Hortleder (11. ii. 12.) places this 
at “about 1531;” but asit relates to the opposition experienced 
by the last of the protesting delegations, I incline to think it 
must be dated at the end of 1529, or the beginning of 1530. 
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of great experience in legal affairs, went up to him 
and accused him of error. They fell into a vehe- 
ment altercation, which however they had the 
discretion to carry on in Latin, that it might not 
be understood by the bystanders. 

Brandenburg was of the same mind as Niirn- 
berg. Chancellor Vogler affirmed that his master 
had determined, if the emperor invaded his do- 
minions, not to defend himself, but to bear what- 
ever it might please God to lay upon him. 

This opinion obtained permanent ascendancy, 
even in Saxony. Luther declared, that even if the 
emperor violated his oath, he was still emperor— 
the sovereign authority, set over them by God: if 
they were determined no longer to obey, they must 
dethrone him. But to what could it lead if they 
took up arms against him? Whoever conquered, 
must expel him and become emperor in his stead, 
which could be endured by no one. 

The only counsel Luther could give was, that 
if the emperor had recourse to violence, the princes 
must not indeed assist him, for that would be 
to sin against the true faith; but they must not 
refuse to allow him to enter their territory, and to 
act there according to his will. He repeated, that 
if the emperor summoned him and the other re- 
formers, they would be forthcoming; the emperor 
need have no anxiety on that account. For every 
man must hold his belief at his own risk and 
peril. 

Thus a few months sufficed to put an end to a 
league which seemed destined to convulse Europe. 
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It was entirely dissolved. Even the territorial 
alliance did not seem able to afford protection 
against the emperor. We perceive that the several 
sovereigns and states thought themselves again 
bound to act and to suffer single handed. 

It is very easy to repeat the censure that has so 
often been thrown upon this decision. It was cer- 
tainly not the part of political prudence. 

But never was a course of action more purely 
conscientious, more regardless of personal conse- 
quences, more grand and magnanimous. 

These noble men saw the enemy approach ; they 
heard his threats; they wére under no illusion as 
to his views ; they were almost persuaded that he 
would attempt the worst against them. 

They had an opportunity of forming a league 
against him which would shake Europe, at the 
head of which they might oppose a formidable re- 
sistance to his projects of universal domination, 
and make an appeal to fortune; but they would 
not—they disdained the attempt. 

Not out of fear or mistrust of their own strength 
and valour ; —these are considerations unknown to 
souls like theirs. They were withheld by the 
power of Religion alone. 

First, because they would not mix up the defence 
of the faith with interests foreign to it, nor allow 
themselves to be hurried into things which they 
could not foresee. 

Secondly, they would defend no faith but that 
which they themselves held; they would have 
feared to commit a sin if they connected themselves 
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with those who differed from them ;—on one point 
only, it is true, but that one of the highest import- - 
ance. 

Lastly, they doubted their right to resist their 
sovereign and head, and to trouble the long-esta- 
blished order of the empire. 

Thus, in the midst of the jarring interests of 
the world, they took up a position counselled 
only by God and their own consciences, and there 
they calmly awaited the danger. “For God is 
faithful and true,” says Luther, “and will not 
forsake us.” He quotes the words of Isaiah, “ Be 
ye still and ye shall be holpen.” 

Unquestionably this is not prudent, but it is 


great. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE OTTOMANS BEFORE VIENNA. 


Tue results of the two diets of 1526 and 1529 
were not less diametrically opposed than were their 
decrees. 

The former led the evangelical party, protected 
and sanctioned by the empire, to lay the great 
foundations of their future existence; the latter 
not only withdrew this protection, but at the same 
time divided their body. 

The discord which had arisen since the publica- 
tion of the regulations of Sieber had now be- 
come an open breach. 

I think we shall be justified in ane that the 
contrast in the consequences of the two dee with 
relation to foreign affairs, was not less complete. 

At the diet of 1526, the house of Austria having 
sanctioned the progress of the evangelical party, 
was requited by that cordial assistance of the Ger- 
man nation, which secured to it the supreme power 
over Italy and Hungary. It was not to be expected 
that after this house had taken so entirely different 
a direction, it would receive the same support from 
the affections of the nation. 

“‘T have heard,” says Daniel Mieg (who had been 
excluded from the Council of Regency) to the Al- 
tammeister of Strasburg, “that his Majesty has 
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applied for powder: my advice is, not to grant it, 
since such an affront has been offered us. It were 
good that we kept our money and our powder too ; 
we shall want them ourselves.” * , 

The conduct of the house of Austria—its schemes 
of conquest and aggrandisement — had already ex- 
cited universal anxiety ; people had no desire to lend 
it any serious assistance. An assessor of the Council 
of Regency, Hammann von Holzhusen, delegate from 
Frankfurt — a city so conspicuous for its loyalty to 
the imperial house — remarks, “that many of the 
states, whether they be Lutheran or not, do not know 
what they have to expect from Austria; they are 
afraid the assistance they afford may in the end be 
turned to the detriment of the empire and the 
nation.” ¢ 


* Saturday before Jubilate, 1529. Jung, Beil. No. 37. 

+ Spires, Oct. 9. “E. W. werden auch fleissik bedenken und 
ermessen die schwinnen (geschwinden) lauf und brattig (Prac- 
tiken) so in etlich Jaren vorhanden gewest und noch sint, also, 
das alle Chur und Fiirsten, geistlich und weltlich, auch ander 
Prilaten, Herrn, und Stadt, sie seyen lotters (lutherisch) wie 
man denn die nennen will oder nit, nit wol wissen mogen, wes 
sie sich versehen sollen, und also das dieselbig Hilf, so gemelt 
mein gnst. und gn. Herrn, Chur und Fiirsten, auch andre 
Stende und Stet thun werden, dem hilligen Reich und Teutzer 
Nation und inen selber zu grossen uniiberwindlichen Schaden 
und nachtail reichen und kommen moge.” —“ Your worships 
will also carefully consider and ponder the rapid course and 
practice [of what, is not said] that for some years have taken 
place and still exist ; also, that all electors and princes, be they 
Lutheran, as people are pleased to call them, or not, know not 
what to provide, and also that the same succours which are de- 
manded of my most gracious lords, electors and princes, will be 
granted by other estates and cities, to the great and irreparable 
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A little later we find letters circulating in Hun- 
gary, in which the impossibility of Ferdinand’s 
defending Hungary is inferred from the religious 
quarrels in which he was involved with the mag- 
nates of Germany. * 

Such was the state of the public mind when the 
most powerful enemy the empire had encountered 
for centuries, the representative of another world, 
the rival and the implacable foe of christendom, 
appeared on its frontiers. 

It was just about this time that one Katib, learned 
in the law, asserted in Constantinople, that the 
prophet Jesus was to be preferred before the pro- 
phet Mohammed. The Divan before whom this 
innovator was accused, sought in vain to confute 
him, nor was the mufti, to whom the matter was 
then referred, more successful; he, however, tried — 
and sentenced him to death. This sentence was 
entirely agreeable to the opinions of the Sultan. 

Katib refused to recant, and suffered death for 
the name of Jesus, in the middle of the mosque. 

Suleiman’s highest ambition was to be regarded 
as the prophet’s vicegerent on earth. He was the 
first of the Ottoman Sultans who raised Mecca into 


prejudice and damage of the holy empire, German nation, and 
themselves.” He proposes a meeting of the cities, “in order to 
to have discourse and counsel concerning this and other things, 
to agree upon an opinion and what is to be done herein, and 
what answer to be given.” 

* Katona xx. i: p, 634. Rex Ferdinandus propter dis- 
sensionem suam cum imperio et aliis magnatibus Alemanniae 
propter fidem, nullum habere potest populum. 
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consideration ; it was he who built the sacred house 
of the Kaaba, restored the mosque of Chadidscha, 
constructed aqueducts, and established colleges. 
‘I, whose power is sustained by the grace of the 
Almighty, by the blessing of the greatest of his 
prophets, by the protection of the first four of his 
favoured disciples; I, the shadow of God over both 
worlds ”— such was his manner of describing him- 
self in a letter to the king of France. His preten- 
sions were in harmony with these titles. “ Dost 
thou not know,” said his son-in-law, Mustapha 
(A. D. 1528) to Lasky, “that our Lord is next 
to Allah? That as there is only one sun in the 
heavens, so also there is only one lord upon 
earth ?” 

At a time when peace was yet unconcluded in 
Europe, when he might expect to find the whole 
combined opposition to Charles V. in full activity, 
on the 4th of May, 1529, Suleiman set out with an 
army which has been reckoned at 250,000 men, to 
wage a holy war. Before him, the Hospodar of 
Moldavia invaded Transylvania, and put to rout 
the followers of Ferdinand. Next, John Zapolya 
descended the Karpathians with the small troop 
that had collected around him; he had the good 
fortune to meet with Ferdinand’s party in Hungary, 
before they were joined by the Germans, and to 
defeat them; he met and joined the Sultan on the 
battle-field of Mohacz. Suleiman asked him what 
had induced him to come to him, notwithstanding 
the difference of their faith. ‘The Padischah,” 


answered John,” is the refuge of the world and 
BE 2 
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his servants are innumerable, both moslems and un- 
believers.” Zapolya, repulsed by the pope and by 
christendom, fled to the protection of the Sultan. 
This need of others for momentary protection had 
made the Ottoman empire what it was. 

In Hungary, Suleiman experienced little or no 
resistance. The Austrian government did not dare 
to call out the light cavalry; it feared, in the un- 
favourable state of the public mind, that this might 
lead to disturbances. But it was wholly incapable 
of defending the country by its own resources. 
The commander of the fleet, who owed his men 
40,000 guld., had the greatest difficulty in getting 
together 800.. Means were not forthcoming even 
to garrison the fortresses. 

Suleiman’s wezir laughed at the princes of the 
West, who were forced to extort money from the 
wretched peasants before they could make war ; 
he pointed to the seven towers, in which his master 
had gold and silver lying in vast heaps, while his 
word was sufficient to place a countless army in 
the field. 

It is little wonder that, under these circum- 
stances, the strong party that adhered to Zapolya 
was completely triumphant. The magnates —the 
Hungarian Beys, as they are called in Suleiman’s 
journal —rivalled each other in the alacrity with 
which they repaired to his camp to kiss his hand. 
Peter Pereny endeavoured at least to rescue the 
holy crown for Austria; but he was attacked on the 
road by the Bishop of Fiinfkirchen, a kinsman of 
Zapolya’s, who took him prisoner with all the 
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regalia, and carried them to the Ottoman camp.* 
The extraordinary veneration with which the Hun- 
garians regard their crown is well known. They 
believe it to have been sent down from heaven, and 
affirm that, at the sight of it, drawn swords have 
leaped back into their scabbards. ‘“‘ The loadstone 
does not more strongly attract the iron,” says 
Rewa, “than the crown does the reverence of the 
Hungarians, and they hold it to be their duty to 
escort it whithersoever it may be borne, without 
heeding cost or danger.”> The Turkish notion was, 
that it had been handed down from Nuschirwan the 
Just; and this palladium, in which the Hungarians 
beheld a, divine symbol of their nationality and 
their kingdom, was now in Suleiman’s camp, and 
accompanied his army. 

In this universal defection, it could Kael be 
expected that the German garrisons would be able 
to defend the few strong places they still occupied. 
There were about 700 newly raised landsknechts 
under colonel Besserer, in Ofen, who held out 
against several assaults; but when the city was 
taken, and the castle of St. Gerhardsberg, which 
commanded it, was nearly in ruins, they despaired 
of being able to resist the enemy’s fire with 
their long lances, and held themselves justi- 
fied in consulting their own safety; they forced 


* Zermegh, Historia rerum inter Johannem et Ferdinandum 
gestarum. Schwandtner, ii. lib. i. § 12. 
+ Rewa, De sacra corona regni Hungariae; Schwandtner, 
ii. 456. See Tuberonis Commentarii. Ibid. 1138, 114. 
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their leader to capitulate. But they knew not the 
enemy with whom they had to deal: Ibrahim 
Pacha promised, in the most solemn manner, that 
they should march out free ; they had not reached 
the gates of Ofen when they were all cut to pieces.* 

From this moment the barbarian torrent rolled 
unresisted towards the German frontier: “ towards 
a land,” says the Ottoman historian, ‘ which had 
never yet been trodden by the hoof of a Moslem 


steed. 

The mighty power of the East, erected on king- 
doms the civilisation of which was either in the 
state of undeveloped infancy or of semi-barbarised 
decay, here first came in contact with the very 


* The groundlessness of the somewhat dramatic and dressed- 
out lamentations of Ursinus Velius (lib. vi.)—that the Lands- 
knechts had, on this occasion, forgotten the old German valour— 
which have found their way into modern histories, appears, the 
moment we recur to some simpler statement ; as, for example, 
that of the tutor of the pages (Pagenhofmeister) in Schardius 
iii., 238 :—“ Arx ad voluptatem magis quam vim instructa erat,” 
etc.: or that of Sebast Frank (which is, by the by, identical 
with a pamphlet of that time) p. 256., where he says, the 
castle was garrisoned by four companies (Fihnlein), “die nitt so 
vil man oder einzelich personen vermochten, als der Tiirk tau- 
send ; noch hat er eilf gewaltiger stitirm davon verloren, dass er 
meynet es weren eitel Teufel im Schloss.”—“ who were not so 
many men, or single persons strong, as the Turks were thou- 
sands; yet were these repulsed in eleven violent assaults, so 
that they thought there were nothing but devils in the castle.” 
“Wo die nit gewest,” adds Pessel, “wer vielleicht die Stat 
Wien iibereilet worden.”—“ Had they not been there, the city 
of Vienna would perhaps have been taken.” “Achthundert 
frummer deutscher knecht, Die hielten sich redlich und recht ;” 
says the song of Soltau, p. 337. 
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heart of western life, where the unceasing. progres- 
sion of the human mind had taken root, and was 
in full activity. 

No sooner had they set foot in Germany, than 
the Ottomans found they had a different foe before 
them from any they had yet encountered. 

They describe it as a country of Giaours (they 
make no distinctions between infidels), a woody 
land, difficult to traverse; but they remark that 
it is peculiarly illumined by the torches of un- 
belief; inhabited by a warlike people, marching 
under fierce banners, and defended on all sides 
by castles, cities, and walled churches; they are 
struck with the fact that as soon as they had 
passed the frontier, they found every necessary of 
daily life in the greatest abundance.* They felt 
the presence of a people thoroughly imbued with 
civilisation, surrounded with the comforts of a long- 
settled population, brave and religious. 

Ibrahim told the Austrian ambassadors the fol- 
lowing year, that the warning they had sent the 
Sultan, not to advance further, for that Ferdinand 
their lord stood ready, sword in hand, to receive 
him, had served only to enflame Suleiman with 
fresh ardour to seek him out. He had expected to 
find him in Ofen, where he thought a king of 
Hungary ought to hold his seat; but in this he had 
been disappointed. He had then advanced to the 


* Ssoloksade in Hammer, Wiens erste tiirkische Belagerung, 
p- 101. See Suleiman’s Journal, 22d Sept., Osman. Gesch. iii. 


650. 
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Austrian. frontier, where he thought Ferdinand 
would wait for him; on the contrary, the keys of 
Bruck were carried out to meet him on his ap- 
proach. Thus he reached Vienna, but there, too, 
he found neither Ferdinand nor his army; he only 
learned that the king had fled to Linz or Prague. 
At the sight of Vienna, so beautifully surrounded 
by vineyards and mountains, and yet lying in the 
midst of a fertile plain, he said that here he would 
rest ; this was a place worthy of an emperor ; he had 
spread out his skirts (7.¢. he had allowed his 
light troops to disperse on all sides), to show that 
the real emperor was come in his might.* 

Such is the description of the event, given by 
Suleiman himself in a letter to Venice. He relates 
how he had taken Ofen, and made himself master 
of Hungary, and given it to King John ; and how the 
ancient crown of that kingdom had fallen into his 
hands. ‘My purpose, however,” he says, ‘‘ was 
not to seek these things, but to encounter King 
Ferdinand.” + He told the first German prisoners 
that were brought him, that he would seek out Fer- 
dinand, even if he were in the centre of Germany. 

On the 20th September, he arrived before Vienna, 
and pitched his camp there. From the lofty tower 
of St. Stephen’s church nothing was to be descried 
for miles, over hill and dale, but tents, and the 
Danube covered with Turkish sails. The place is 


* Lamberg und Jurischitsch in Gevay, 1530, p.36. In 
Latin, agreeing in the main, but with some peculiarities, p. 80. 

{ Copia della lettera del Sultan Solimano. Belgr. 9th Nov. 
Hammer, Belagerung, p. 77. 
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still pointed out near Sémmering, where Suleiman’s 
own tent stood, the internal magnificence of which 
may be inferred from the golden balls and tassels 
with which its exterior was decorated. He en- 
camped in the same order as he had marched. 
The troops from the Porte immediately sur- 
rounded him; behind him lay the Anatolian army 
under its Beglerbeg, extending as far as Schwech- 
at; before him, the Seraskier Ibrahim, with the 
European Sipahis, the Rumeliotes and Bosniaks, 
and the Sandschaks of Mostar and Belgrade. For, 
in a country where the state is nothing else but 
the army, the distribution of the camp represents 
that of the empire. The Hungarians, who ri- 
valled the other subjects of Suleiman in their zeal 
“ to adorn themselves with the collar of obedience,” 
already found their place in this great assemblage. 
It consisted of western Asia and eastern Europe, in 
the form they had assumed, and were still as- 
suming, under the influence of conquering Islam ; 
they now made their first attempt on the heart of 
christian Europe. The light troops ascended the 
Danube in search of the fabulous bridge of the 
horned Alexander — the boundary of the fantastic 
world of oriental mythology. The beast of burthen 
of the Arabian desert was driven up to the walls of 
a German city, laden with provisions and muni- 
tions of war;—there were 22,000 camels in the 
camp. The memory of those who fell before 
Vienna is still celebrated with oriental pomp. Pots- 
chewi says in his history, speaking of Iskendert- 
schausch Farfara, that “‘ immediately on his arrival 
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here, he drank of the cup of Islamite martyrdom, 
and forgot the world.” For the Turkish army be- 
lieved itself to be waging a holy war against “the 
infidels who were like dust before it.” In full 
view of the grandest castle of the latest German em- 
perors, the doctrine of the sublime Porte was pro- 
claimed; that, as there was only one God in heaven, 
there must be only one lord on earth: and Suleiman 
gave it to be understood that he was this lord; he 
declared that he would not lay his head to rest till 
he had reduced christendom to subjection with his 
sword. It was rumoured that he reckoned on a 
three years’ absence from Constantinople for the 
execution of this design. 

Europe was not so dull of apprehension as not to 
feel the magnitude of the danger. 

It was a crisis like that when the Arabians had 
got possession of the Mediterranean, conquered 
Spain, and pressed on towards France ; or like that 
when the Mongolian power, after overwhelming the 
north-east and south-east of Europe, attacked 
christian Germany on the Danube and the Oder. 
Europe was evidently now stronger; it was con- 
scious that it possessed the power “ to drive these 
devils (so they were called) out of Greece; ” but 
the necessary union seemed impossible. 

There is a letter of Francis I., of this period, 
in which he declares, that he would now put in ex- 
ecution the purpose he had always cherished, of 
devoting all the powers of his kingdom and his 
person to the war against the Turks; he hoped to 
move his brother of England to do the same; he 
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thought that he could then bring 60,000 men into 
the field —a force that certainly was not to be dis- 
pised. He expresses himself with such warmth 
that he appears to be really in earnest ; but he adds 
a condition which nullifies the whole. He pro- 
poses that the emperor should remit one of the 
two millions which he was bound by treaty to pay 
him —a proposition to which nobody could expect 
the emperor to accede.* 

The imperial court, too, where the danger was 
still more urgent, and where the Ottoman maxim, 
that every country through which the Sultan 
marched belonged to him, became of terrible prac- 
tical importance, was employed in devising means 
for rousing the whole of christendom toarms. The 
expedient suggested is very remarkable. Hoogs- 
traten, the leading minister in the Netherlands, once 
opened himself on the subject to the French ambas- 
sador. He said, the true way of resisting the Turks 
was to bring the pope to consent to a universal 
scheme of secularisation. A third of the church 
property, sold to the highest bidders, would suffice 
to bring an army into the field, capable of driving 
out the Turks and reconquering Greece. 


* Lettres de Gilles de Pommeraye, MS. Bethune 8619. En 
cas que led. empereur, pour m’ayder a souldoyer les gens que 
je menerois en ma compaignie, me voulust sur lesd. 2 millions 
descus en rabattre ung million, je me faisois fort, etc. 

+ Que ces deux princes conduisissent le pape jusques & ce 
point que 1° il se contente de ce quwil a, 2° qu’il permette 
qw’a Peglise des six mille duc. de rente on preigne les deux uni- 
versellement par toute la Chretienté: les quelles seront vendus 
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It is only necessary to look at these propo- 
sitions, in order to see their impracticability; to 
see how impossible it was to carry through an un- 
dertaking burthened with conditions so remote and 
visionary. 

If Germany meant to defend itself, it was evident 
that it must look to its own resources alone. 

But even here things wore a very doubtful aspect. 
It was a question whether there were not people so 
dissatisfied with the existing order of things, as to 
wish even for Turkish rule. Luther himself had 
once said that it was not the duty of a christian to 
resist the Turks, whom he ought rather to regard 
as the scourge of God: this indeed was one of the 
sentences condemned in the papal bull. And now 
the results of the diet of Spires were calculated to 
excite the alarm of all the adherents of a reform in 
the church, and, as we have seen, to incline them 
to question whether they ought to afford assistance 
to Ferdinand — the head of the very majority by 
which their own just demands had been rejected. 

As to Luther, it is true that he used the expres- 
sion just quoted; but in this passage he speaks 
only of christians, as such; —of the religious prin- 
ciple abtracted from all other considerations, such 
as it is exhibited in some passages of the gospel. 
His indignation and disgust had been excited by 
the hypocritical outcry for war against the Turks, 


au plus offrant, et avec argent que les princes fourniront (for 
they were to do something) sera suffisant pour deloger ce diable 
de la Gréce, qui seroit grandement accroistre l’eglise d’y adjoindre 
un tel pays que celui 1a. Lettre de Pommeraye, 17 Sept. 
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for the sake of the christian religion, and the ap- 
peals to the faithful for contributions which were 
applied to very different purposes.* In short, he 
utterly abjured warlike Christianity; he would 
not bring religion into so close a connexion with 
the sword. But when it came to be a question 
of real danger, and of aiding the efforts of the 
civil power to resist that danger, he declared in 
the most emphatic manner, that it was a positive 
duty to oppose the progress of the Turks. For that 
cause was the empire entrusted to the emperor ; he 
and the princes would otherwise be guilty of the 
blood of their subjects, which God would require at 
their hands. He thinks it strange, that the assembly 
at Spires was so much troubled whether people ate 
meat in Lent, or whether a nun got married, while 
it let the Turk advance, and conquer cities and 
countries at his pleasure. He calls on the princes no 
longer to regard the banner of the emperor merely 
as a piece of silk, but to follow it, as was their 
duty, to the field. With a view to convert those 
who wished for the government of the Turks, he 
takes the trouble to set forth all the abominations 
of the Koran. He exhorts the people to march 
forth boldly in the name of the emperor ; “ he who 


* “Therefore they should desist from urging and goading, 
as the emperor and princes have been hitherto urged, to the 
conflict with the Turks, on the plea that, being the head of 
christendom, the protector of the church, and defender of the 
faith, he ought to extirpate the religion of the Turks. Vom 
Kriege wider die Tiirken. Published about Easter, 1529.. 
Altenb. iv., 525. 
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dies in the performance of this duty,” says he, 
‘‘ will be well pleasing to God.” 

In treating of this great peril of the German 
nation, we may be permitted to record the opinion 
of the man whose voice was at the time more 
potential than any other. The address on the 
Turkish war exhibits, in all its penetrating acute- 
ness, the spirit whose grand task it was to sepa- 
rate the ecclesiastical and temporal elements. 

So much at least he effected, that the protesters, 
though in actual dread of war and violence on the 
part of the majority, and though they had not as- 
sented to the resolutions of the diet, made the same 
preparations for the defence of the country as the 
others. Even Elector John sent several thousand 
men into the field under the command of his son.* 

From every side succours hurried to join the 
general-in-chief of the empire, Count Palatine 
Frederic, who meanwhile had come up with King 
Ferdinand at Linz.t 

These troops were, however, far from being strong 
enough to attack the Ottoman camp, especially dur- 
ing the first panic. The emperor, who heard in 
Genoa that Suleiman was not coming thither, did 
not find himself in a condition to hasten with his 
Spaniards to the assistance of Vienna, as he had 
promised. 

For the present, therefore, all depended on the 


* Spalatin Vita Johannis Electoris in Mencken ii. 1117. 

} Hubert Thomas Leodius de vita Friderici p. 119, literally 
transcribed in Melchior Soiter de Vinda Bellum Pannonicum 
lib. i. Schardius iii. p. 250. 
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ability of the garrison of Vienna to resist the bar- 
barians. 

It is worth our while to pause a moment over 
the particulars of this siege, which at the time 
engrossed the attention of the world, and was 
indeed pregnant with the most important. conse- 
quences. Had Suleiman conquered Vienna, he 
would have found means to fortify it in such a 
manner that it would not have been easy to re- 
cover it from his grasp. From this admirable 
post, he would have commanded the whole territory 
of the Middle Danube. 

Nor are we to imagine that Vienna was a very 
strong place. It was surrounded by a ruinous 
wall, without any of the defences contrived by the 
modern art of fortification ; without even bastions 
upon which artillery commanding the enemy’s 
camp could have been planted. The ditches were 
without water. ‘The commanders of the army of 
Lower Austria had at first doubted whether they 
could defend the ‘ wide-spread, uncultivated 
spots;” for a moment they thought they would 
rather await the enemy in the open field, so that, 
in case of need, they could fall back upon the fresh 
troops which the count palatine and the king were 
busied in collecting; at last, however, they had 
come to the conclusion that they must not surrender 
their ancient capital, and had resolved to burn the 
suburbs, in order to preserve the city within the 
walls. 

But though the fortifications were feeble, Maxi- 
milian’s passion for gunnery now, so long after 
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his death, stood his capital in good stead. Not 
only in the citadel, and behind the loop-holes which 
had been pierced in the walls, but on all the towers 
of the city gates, on the houses, on the walls (which 
were first unroofed) under the roofs, nay, in the 
very dormitories of the convents, falconets, cul- 
verins, mortars, nightingales, and other kinds of 
artillery stood ready to receive the enemy’s assault. 

The garrison consisted of five regiments; four 
German (two of which were raised at the cost of 
the empire, and two by Ferdinand himself) and one 
Bohemian. The troops of the empire, under count 
palatine Philip, Frederic’s lieutenant, occupied the 
wall from the Red Tower to the Carinthian gate ; 
from hence the king’s troops under Eck von Reis- 
chach and Leonhard von Fels, extended to the Scots’ 
gate. They were people of every variety of Ger- 
man race; among them many eminent Austrians, 
besides Brabanters, Rhinelanders, men of Meissen 
and of Hamburg, and especially Franconians and 
Swabians; we find captains from Memmingen, 
Niirnburg, Ansbach, and Bamberg; a master 
of the watch from Gelnhausen; the Schultheiss 
(magistrate) of the whole army was from Frunds- 
berg, territory of Mindelheim, and the chief pro- 
vost from Ingoldstadt. The Bohemians occu- 
pied the ground from the Scots’ gate to the Red 
Tower. A few parties of horsemen were posted 
about on the open places within the city, under the 
excellent captains Nicolas von Salm, William von 
Rogendorf, and Hans Katzianer. There might be 
sixteen or seventeen thousand men in all. 
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Whether these troops would be able to resist an 
enemy so enormously superior in numbers, was 
however very doubtful. 

Suleiman sent a message to the garrison, pro- 
mising that if they would surrender the city to 
him, he would neither enter it himself, nor allow 
any of his troops to do so, but would continue 
his march in search of the king. But if they re- 
fused, he was well assured that on the third day 
from the present (Michaelmas day) there would be 
no dinner eaten in Vienna; on that day, he would 
not spare the babe in its mother’s womb. 

According to the ballads and tales of the time, 
the answer of the garrison was, that he might come 
to dinner when he would, they would dress it 
for him with culverines and halberts. But this 
is not true. Their minds were not sufficiently at 
ease to send so bold and haughty a reply. “The 
answer,” says an authentic report of the general, 
“stuck in our pen.” They made the most earnest 
preparations for defence, but by no means with 
the persuasion that they should conquer. They 
saw the extent of the danger, but were determined 
to brave it.* 

Suleiman had therefore no other alternative than 
to take the city by force. 

First, the janissaries posted themselves, with 
their battle-axes and firelocks, behind the walls of 


* Journal of the siege: Hammer, p. 66. Clearly an official 
report, as the postscript and the whole form show ; drawn up on 
the 19th October. 
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the ruined suburbs; they were excellent marks- 
men, and had with them a company of expert 
archers; no one could venture to appear on the 
walls or battlements, for the assailants commanded 
the whole circuit of the town, and the gables of 
the nearer houses bristled with arrows. 

Amidst the dust and noise caused by this dis- 
charge of weapons, the Ottomans now prepared a 
very different attack. Whoever was their mas- 
ter, — whether, as it was said, an Armenian,.or of 
what other nation, — it is certain that one of the 
most formidable of their arts of besieging was the 
undermining of the walls.* The men of the West 
were astonished when they afterwards beheld these 
mines, with entrances as narrow as a door, and 
gradually widening ; not like the mines they were 
accustomed to work for metals, but smooth, 
regular, spacious caverns, 80 constructed that 
the walls must fall inwards. The Turks had but 
little artillery, and this was the art which they now 
brought to bear upon Vienna. But they had here 
to do with a people well skilled in subterranean 
works. ‘The garrison soon perceived the enemy’s 
designs; vessels of water and drums were placed 
so as to betray the slightest motion of the earth ; 
romantic stories are still told how people watched 


* At a later period Marsigli took great pains to ascertain 
the proceedings of the Turks on this occasion. See Stato 
militare degli Ottomanni, ii, c. xi.p.37. The corps of the La- 
gumdschi — miners — received fiefs, not pay, and were there- 
fore held in greater honour. Hammer, Staatsverfassung der 
Osm. ii, 233. 
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and listened in every cellar and underground room, 
and countermined accordingly. It was a sort of 
subterraneous war. On the 2d of October a half- 
finished mine of the enemy’s was found and de- 
stroyed. Another was soon after discovered, at 
the very moment when they were beginning to fill 
it with powder. The miners sometimes came so 
near that they could hear each other work; the 
Turks then turned in another direction. In order 
at all events to secure the Carinthian gate, the 
Germans thought it necessary to surround it with 
a ditch of sufficient depth; but this, of course, 
was not possible in all places.. 

On the 9th of October, the Turks succeeded in 
blowing up a considerable portion of the wall be- 
tween the Carinthian gate and the citadel, and at 
the same moment they rushed to the storm amidst 
the wildest battle-cries, © 

But the besieged were already prepared. Eck 
von Reischach, who had learned at Pavia how to 
receive an assault, had described to his people the 
rush and shouts of a storming party, and how it was 
to be met. We are told by a contemporary, that 
Reischach’sinstructions gave his young landsknechts 
‘¢a brave and manly heart ;” it is certain that they 
stood admirably. They answered the Ottoman war- 
cry with a tremendous, ‘Come on!” (fer!) Hal- 
berts, firelocks, and cannon supported each other 
with the best results. ‘“ The balls of the carronades 
and muskets,” says Dschelalsade, “ flew like flocks 
of small birds through the air; it was a banquet 
at which the genii of Death filled the glasses.” 


Q 2 
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The German accounts dwell particularly on the 
valour displayed by the aged Salm, the commander 
of the army of Lower Austria, at this moment.* 
The Ottomans sustained such a murderous loss, 
that they were compelled to retreat. The ruined 
walls were instantly restored as far as possible. 
But the enemy sought to repair this check by 
an attack on the other side of the Carinthian gate. 
After many false alarms, he blew up a considerable 
portion of the wall leading to the Stubenthor, and 
immediately made another attempt at storming. 
His columns were now more closely formed. The 
Asafgs and Janissaries had been re-inforced by 
Sipahis of Albanian origin, from Janina and Aw- 
lona; armed with their crooked sabres and small 
shields, they rushed forward in the van of the 
other troops, over the prostrate walls. But here 
Eck von Reischach, with four small companies of 
intrepid landsknechts, threw himself in their way. 
He was supported, as at Pavia, by Spanish soldiers, 
skilled in the use of fire-arms}; and by field 
marshal William von Rogendorf. They fought 
hand to hand, and the long battle-swords which 
the Germans wielded with both hands, mingled 
clashing with the Turkish scimetars. A Turkish 
historian describes the fires which flashed from the 
encounter. Thrice did the Ottomans renew the 


* Especially in the Journal in Anton, p. 34; concerning Rei- 
schach, see p. 32, 4th October. 

+ See especially the first Venetian Report in Hammer, p. 
158; he mentions Rogendorf, Erich de Rays, et aleuni nobili 
con 4 bandiere de fanti insieme cum li Spagnoli. 
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assault. Jovius, who described so many battles, re- 
marks that hardly had this century witnessed a 
sterner encounter.* But all the efforts of the 
Ottomans were vain; they sustained far heavier 
losses now than before. 

This reverse entirely damped their courage. 

On the 12th October they again overthrew a part 
of the city wall; but when they saw the Germans 
and Spaniards with their banners displayed on the 
other side, they did not venture to advance. 

Already had the notion gained ground in the 
Ottoman camp that, in the decrees of the Most 
High, the conquest of Vienna was not for the pre- 
sent destined to Islam. The nights were un- 
usually cold for the season, and the mountains were 
covered in a morning with hoar frost}; they 
thought with anxiety on the length and danger of 
the way back, and remembered that no preparation 
was made for the three years’ absence of which 
Suleiman had spoken. Added to this, there were 
rumours of approaching relief. An army of the 
hereditary subjects of Austria was assembling in 
Moravia, while armaments were actively making in 
the circles of the Swabian league. Schiirtlin boasts 
what admirable soldiers he recruited in Wiirten- 
berg. Count Palatine Frederic, who had remained 
in the neighbourhood of Vienna, assumed a more 


* Jovius, 28, 69, generally follows private accounts. The 
mention of the Count of Oettingen shows that he speaks of the 
11th of October. 

+ Pomis uvisque immaturis vescebantur : equi strictis arbo- 
rum frondibus et vitium pampinis tolerabantur. Ursinus Velius. 
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menacing attitude. The peasants had already 
begun successfully to resist the bands of skirmish- 
ers, Suleiman perceived what would be his posi- 
tion if he were attacked here, in a hostile country, 
without any fortified places and in the bad season, 
by an enemy whose valour he had now learned. to 
appreciate. He determined to make one last at- 
tempt on Vienna, and if that failed, immediately 
to raise the siege and retreat. He chose a day 
which he regarded as lucky, the 14th of October, 
—the day on which the sun enters the Scorpion. 
Exactly at noon he assembled a large part of his 
army within sight of the walls. Tschausche pro- 
claimed rewards, mines were sprung, breaches 
opened, and the signal for storming was given. 
But the soldiers had lost all confidence ; they were 
driven forward almost by force, and then came 
within range of the guns on the walls, so that 
whole ranks fell without even seeing the enemy. 
Towards evening a band was. seen to advance from 
the vineyards, and instantly to retire again.*. 


* « Sie haben kurz den Fuxen nicht wollen beissen” (in short 
they would not bite the fox), says the official report (Hammer 
p. 68.) which is written with the joyous humour of a victorious 
soldier. Hans Sachs says in his Historia der tiirkischen Bela- 
gerung der Statt Wien, und handlung beyder tail, auf das 
kiirzest ordenlich begriffen (‘Thl. i. 208), 


«Da sach man naus auf manchem thurn, 
Das die Tiirken getrieben wurn, 
Von iren waschen mit gewalt, 
Mit saybeln priigeln jung und alt, 
Aus iren hutten und gezelten, 
Aus den weinbergen und den welden, 
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Hereupon a general retreat began: the Anato- 
lians now formed the main guard; in the night 
the Sultan himself struck his tent; the janissaries 
set fire to their encampments in the suburbs, and 
hastened to accompany their lord. A few days 
afterwards Ibrahim followed with the rest of the 
European troops. 

It was the first time that an enterprise of the 
victorious sultan had so totally failed. He now 
perceived that he was not, so absolutely as his 
poets boasted, “the gold in the mine of the world 
—the soul in the body of the world ;” * that there 
were other vigorous and invincible forces besides 
himself, and beyond his power to subdue. 

For the moment, however, he had reason to con- 
sole himself; he had wrested Hungary from the 
Germans. John Zapolya received the sacred crown 
from the hands of the Ottoman authorities; though 
called king, he was in fact only a lieutenant of the 
sultan. 

It might have been thought that Ferdinand 
would take advantage of the disorder of this re- 
treat, and of the army collected for the relief of 
Vienna, to reconquer the kingdom; and in fact 


Das sie anlaufen stiirmen solten, 
Das sie sich arsten und nit wolten.” 


“Then the people saw from many a tower that the Turks 
were driven with force from their watches, young and old, with 
blows of sabres, out of their huts and their tents, out of the 
vineyards and woods ; that they should [were ordered to] rush 
to the assault, and that they halted and would not.” 

* Baki’s Kasside, translated by Hammer, p. 7. 
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the frontier towns, Altenburg, Trentschin, &c. fell 
into his hands; but the Castle of Gran held out, 
and the troops which came up were far too weak 
to recover Ofen.* The cause of this failure is evi- 
dent enough ;—the king had no money. It would 
have required at least 20,000 gulden to set the 
troops in motion ; he could raise only 1400 gulden 
(and even that sum in base coin), and a few 
thousand gulden worth of cloth. The discontent 
was universal. The Tyrolese, who were urgently 
entreated to take part in this enterprise, had 
unanimously refused; the people flatly declared 
they had no mind to serve any longer.f Suleiman, 
on retiring from before Vienna, had rewarded the 
janissaries for their efforts, however unsucessful, 
with rich gifts; while the landsknechts, who had 
so gallantly and so successfully defended the city, 
were not paid even the storming money (Sturm- 
sold) to which they had a sort of right. The 
consequence was, a violent mutiny broke out among 
them. Such being the state of things in the impe- 
rial army, their adversaries in Hungary were soon 
predominant. In the upper districts we find several 
German captains of note (especially that Nickel 
Minkwitz, who gave the Elector of Brandenburg so 
much trouble) in the service of Zapolya; from Kes- 
mark he traversed the country and set fire to Leuts- 


* Ursinus Velius lib. viii. 

ft Instructions of the military commissaries in Presburg. for 
Count Nicolas zu Salm the younger, imperial councillor and 
chamberlain to King Ferdinand: Hormayr, Taschenbuch auf 
1840, p. 506. 
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chau.* Meanwhile the Turks made an irruption 
over the Bosnian frontier, and Croatia was in danger 
of falling into their hands; a disaster, the conse- 
quences of which extended even to the remoter 
parts of the country. In Bohemia, Zapolya had 
sO many warm supporters, even among the most 
considerable men of the kingdom, that when Fer- 
dinand went to Prague, at the end of January, 
1530, he came to the conviction that he must get 
rid of all those who had any share in the govern- 
ment, if he meant to be master of the country. 
This disastrous state of things, however, only 
proves more strongly the immeasurable import- 
ance of the defence of Vienna. 

The emperor advised his brother to conclude a 
truce with the sultan; since, at this moment, their 
combined forces were not sufficient to confront 
him, and no other prince would afford them as- 
sistance. 

Nay, even in Italy, he had felt the re-action con- 
sequent on the triumphs of the Ottoman arms. 


* Sperfogel, and the journal of Pastor Moller of Leutschau, 
whose own full barns were set on fire, Katona xx. 1. p. 540. 
546. Minkwitz is here called Nicolaus Mynkowitz ; he went 
soon after from Kesmark to Ofen. 

+ Letter from Ferdinand to Charles, 21st January, 15380, 
in Gevay, p.68. Entre tant que ils ont le governement, je ne 
saroie avoir obeisance ne poroie meintenir la justice. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
CHARLES V. IN ITALY. 


NotwiTHSTANDING the numerous victories obtained 
by Charles V., notwithstanding their sudden aban- 
donment (contrary to all promise), by Francis L., 
the Italian states were still in a condition to oppose 
a formidable resistance to the imperial arms. 

Venice was in possession of her entire Terra 
firma, some towns in the States of the Church, 
and several strong places in the Neapolitan terri- 
tory, which she successfully defended: she kept a 
noble army in the field, which, if it had won no 
celebrated victory, had never been beaten; under 
the conduct of a leader who knew how to satisfy 
the cautious and jealous senate, and, at the same 
time, to maintain his own reputation. Her naval 
power too was in a flourishing condition ; an expe- 
dition was preparing in Corfu which was to make a 
descent on the Neapolitan coast at Brindisi. 

The duke of Milan, in spite of long and ruinous 
wars, still held possession of the greater part of his 
country, and (besides some less considerable) was 
master of the strongest places at that time in 
Italy —Cremona, Lodi and Alessandria. 

It was hardly to be supposed that the duke of 
Ferrara, who had defended a territory fortified 
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by nature and art, against innumerable attacks, 
would not now be able to repel his enemies. 

Florence was governed by a party resolved to 
maintain their liberties even by a struggle for life 
and death; Michel Angelo Buonarotti, himself a 
member of it, fortified the city with a fertility of 
invention and a skill in the execution, which, a cen- 
tury and a half later, excited the admiration of a 
Vauban*; a sort of levy en masse was organised 
throughout the territory. The Florentines were 
already in alliance with Perugia, which they hoped 
to get completely into their hands. They were 
also on tolerably good terms with Siena, which was, 
like Florence}, oppressed by the pope. 

The States of the Church and Naples were still 
in a state of universal disquiet and ferment. 

How often had Italy offered successful resistance 
to warlike emperors, who crossed the Alps with far 
more powerful armies than that at the disposal of 
Charles, even though they were supported by a party 
in the country ! Even when an emperor had gained a 
firm footing there, this had only served to unite all 
parties in Italy in a common effort to drive him 
back. Neither valour nor talent, neither Frederic 
L. nor Frederic IJ., had been able to give stability 
and permanence to their domination. 

And now came this youthful emperor, whose 
pale face and feeble voice—whose frame graceful 


* Vasari Vita di Buonarotti. (Vite d. Pitt. X., 110.) 

+ Relatio n. v. Antonii Suriani de legatione Florentina 1529. 
Et perd cum questo fondamento de inimicitia con il papa, queste 
republiche hanno trattato insieme qualche intelligentia. 
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and healthy, but far from robust, gave him rather 
the air of a courtier than a warrior — who had 
never seen a serious battle—and were they to 
submit to him ? 

The chief circumstance in his favour was, that 
he was closely united with the pope, in conse- 
quence of the affairs of Florence. On his arrival 
at Venice, the Florentines sent an embassy to him, 
but of course with limited powers; since they were 
determined at all events to maintain their actual 
constitution. The emperor answered, that they 
must, in the first place, recall the Medici, and re- 
store them to the rank they held before their last 
expulsion.* The young Alessandro, whom he des- 
tined to be his son-in-law and ruler of Florence, 
was already in his train.t Moreover, he could not 
endure a government which had always leaned to 
the Guelph and French party. Until, however, 
this affair was settled, the emperor was completely 
sure of the pope, who entertained a passionate 
hatred of the enemies of his house in Florence. 

It might possibly occur to Charles V. that he 


* According to Jacopo Pitti, Apologia de capucci, a MS; 
full of excellent information, the ambassadors had the “ segreta 
commissione, di non pregiudicare né alla libert? nd al dominio : 
il che notificato con piu segretezza a Cesare, hebbono per ultima 
risposta, che se volevano levarsi da dosso la guerra, rimettes- 
sero i Medici nello stato che erano avanti si partissero dalla 
citta: onde li oratori se ne partirono subito.” See Varchi ix. 
234. 

+ Carlo V. a Clemente VII. 29 d’Agosto. Similmente dico, 
ch’io sto molto contento della persona del Duea Alessandro, 
Lettere di principi ii., f. 185. ' : 
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might take arms again, and compel his divided 
antagonists to accept his conditions. This the in- 
timate friends whom he had consulted at his depar- 
ture from Germany, probably expected; for his pre- 
sence, they averred would, be equivalent to an army 
of ten thousand men; the world must be shown that 
nobody could resist where the emperor appeared in 
person. Some old captains of the Italian wars were 
also in favour of this course. Charles afterwards 
regretted that he did not pursue it, and especially 
that he did not immediately enter the Venetian ter- 
ritory ; the issue of the attempt of the Turks on 
Vienna being what it was, he might then have dic- 
tated a peace.* 

This issue, however, it had been impossible to 
foresee ; and the first effect of the advance of the 
grand sultan was rather to awaken in the Italian 
powers a hope that they might find that support in 
the Turks, which France no longer afforded them. 
Milan and Venice, therefore, drew closer the bonds 
of their alliance; they determined on mutual suc- 
cours, and each promised not to conclude a separate 
peace. War broke out again in Lombardy; Leiva 
took Pavia, and a few thousand landsknechts 
under Count Felix von Werdenberg, invaded the 
Venetian territory along the Lago di Garda, and 


* Charles to Ferdinand, 10 January, 1530. Me trouvois plus 
loing de yous que n’eusse fait si dez le commencement je me 
fusse party au pays des Veniciens, et eusse été plus pres pour 
mieux vous pouvoir succourir et eulx plus voluntaires pour venir 
a ung meilleur appointement faillant votre necessité comme 
elle a fait. Brussels Archives. 
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plundered the Brescian country.* These slight 
successes, however, decided nothing ; and the two 
states presented a front fully armed and prepared 
for self-defence. 

Suleiman’s retreat altered the face of things: the 
Italians, abandoned on all sides, lost courage}; but 
the emperor had in the interval constantly evinced 
such pacific dispositions, that he could not revert 
to any warlike schemes, without breaking his word 
and losing for ever the public confidence. 

It was not agreeable to him indeed to restore the 
Milanese, which he would gladly have disposed of 
otherwise, to Francesco Sforza; nor to leave the 
towns of the Terra firma, which he claimed as em- 
peror, in the hands of the Venetians; but, all cir- 
cumstances considered, it was not to be avoided. § 

It was most important to him to make peace 
with the Venetians, who still possessed some strong 
places and good harbours in the Neapolitan terri- 
tory. By the acquisition of these, Naples would be 
tranquillized ; it would then be able to conduct its 
own administration, and to contribute to the gene- 
ral expenses of the empire. 


* Leoni, Vita di Francesco Maria, 419. 

{ Jacopo Pitti: Tutti calarono le bracche per la fuga Tur- 
chescha, altrimente ’imperatore haberebbe havuto che fare molto 
piu che non si pensasse. 

} Pour ceste occasion du Tureq j’avois tant parlé de ceste 
paix qu'il ne m’eust semblé honneste la laisser de faire. (Lettre 
a Ferdinand 10 Janv.) 

§.Si j’eusse veu moyen d’en faire autrement, n’en eusse usé 
ainsi. Ib, 
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In order to retain possession of the Milanese, he 
must first wrest from Francesco Sforza the for- 
tresses, which were in an excellent state of defence ; 
this could not be done without a serious war, 
and would unsettle the treaty of peace concluded 
with France, and even with the pope. 

Pope Clement earnestly wished for peace. His 
former schemes of restoring the independence of 
Italy, had been merged in his desire to reduce 
Florence to obedience. Now it was manifest that 
a renewal of the war, let it terminate how it might, 
would open to that city a possibility of resist- 
ance, while it would greatly diminish his means 
of attack, by furnishing other occupation to the 
imperial army. He thought, therefore, he did 
enough for Milan and for Italy if he procured them 
a tolerable peace.* 

Every thing that had happened had served to 
confirm the emperor in the opinion, that he could 
not maintain his power in Italy without the friend- 
ship of the pope. 

Towards the end of the year 1529, they held a 
conference in Bologna, the object of which was, 
from the beginning, the complete pacification of 
Italy ; negotiations to that effect having already 
made some progress under the mediation of the 
pope. On the 5th of November the emperor ar- 
rived, and found Clement awaiting him. 


* Recollections in a letter from Rome, doubtless from Sanga 
to the Bishop of Vasona, papal nuntio at the emperor’s court. 
Lettere di principi, ii. 181 — 185. 
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The pope and the emperor, like the two royal 
ladies in Cambray, inhabited adjoining houses, con- 
nected by a door of which each had a key.* 

The emperor took care to prepare himself before- 
hand for every conversation with the veteran poli- 
tician. He had a paper in his hand, on which he 
had noted all the topics to be discussed at that 
interview. 

The first point on which he listened to the pope’s 
advice was, to cite his rebellious vassal, Francesco 
Sforza, against whom he had proclaimed sentence 
of forfeiture of his duchy, to appear before him. 

Sforza was seriously ill. He was obliged to sup- 
port himself on a staff when he spoke with the 
emperor, and the pope would not allow him to kiss 
his foot. But his cause did not suffer: he showed 
prudence, ability and good dispositions ; he spoke 
extremely well, and understood how to conciliate 
his own interest with entire devotion to his suze- 
rain.f With the great men about the court he 


* Romischer keyserlicher Majestat eynreyten gen Bolonia, 
auch wie sich bebstliche Heyligkeit gegen seyne keyserliche 
Majestat gehalten habe 1529. His Roman imperial majesty’s 
journey to Bologna, also how his papal holiness demeaned 
himself towards his imperial majesty, 1529. At the conclusion: 
“ Und liegen der Keyser und der Babst also nah bei einander, 
das nit mer dan ein kleyn wand zwyschen inen ist, und haben 
ein Thiir zusammengehn und jeder ein schliissel darzu.”—“ And 
the emperor and the pope lie near each other, so that not more 
than a little wall is between them, and they have a door through 
which to meet, and each has a key thereof.” 

+ Confidarsi in lei (S.M.), ponersi in man sua. Contarini 
Relatione di Bologna, 1530. 
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employed other means of persuasion. Gradually, 
the old resentment against him was allowed to 
subside. 

The Venetian ambassador also endeavoured to 
remove the displeasure which the emperor might 
have conceived against the republic. He obtained 
an audience of two hours, and had the satisfac- 
tion of finding that the emperor understood the 
situation of the republic, and admitted the justifi- 
cation he had to offer. 

The bases of a treaty were therefore soon agreed 
upon; the Venetians were to give up whatever 
they possessed belonging to the states of the church 
or to Naples, and on that condition, were not to 
be attacked. Francesco Sforza was to receive the 
fief of the duchy of Milan. 

The only difficulty lay in the demands for money 
both on Venice and Milan. In order to make sure 
of payment from the latter, the emperor wished 
to garrison the citadels of Milan and Como with his 
troops. On the 12th of December a courier ar- 
rived, bringing the assent of the Venetian senate 
to the pecuniary terms imposed on the republic, as 
well as to those regarding Milan.” 

Hereupon, on the 23d of December, a treaty of 
peace was concluded, which was at the same time 
one of alliance. The Venetians engaged to pay 
off the arrears of subsidies which they owed in 
virtue of the treaty of 1523, by instalments du- 
ring the next eight years; and, besides, 100,000 se. 


* Gregorio Casale, 13th Dee. Mbolini, ii. p. 268. 
VOL. III. R 
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in the next year.* Francesco Sforza was much’ 
more severely dealt with; a sum of 900,000 scudi, 
to be discharged at fixed periods, was demanded of 
him, 400,000 of which he was to pay within the 
next year. This was, as we perceive, the emperor’s 
system; he treated Milan and Venice in the same 
manner as he had treated Portugal and France; 
he waived claims which he might have asserted, in 
consideration of money. The emperor promised 
to defend Milan and Venice ; and the Venetians, on 
their part, Naples and Milan, in case of an attack. 

The Duke of Ferrara was still not included in 
the peace. As he was also at enmity with the 
pope, he had neglected no means of obtaining access 
to Charles himself. It is said that Andrea Doria 
wrote to him, that his only way of gaining the fa- 
vour of the emperor was to show confidence in him.t | 
When, therefore, Charles entered Modena, the duke 
went out to meet him, carrying the keys of the city ; 
and from that moment it is certain that the em- 
peror showed himself favourably disposed towards 
him. The pope was far less placable. It was with 
the utmost difficulty that he was induced to submit 
his disputes with Ferrara to a fresh investigation 
by the emperor himself, in whose hands the duke 
had consented to place Modena as a deposit. 

In the Florentine affairs Clement was perfectly 
immovable. Envoys from that republic presented 
themselves before him again at Bologna; but they 


* Tractatus pacis lige et perpetu confcederationis, Du Mont. 
IV., li. p. 53. 


+ Galeacius Capella, lib. viii. p. 218. 
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were only met by violent explosions of temper on the 
part of the pope, and bitter reproaches for all the 
personal affronts that had been offered to himself, 
and to the friends by whom he was surrounded in 
Rome. The emperor repeated what he had always 
said, that he was not come to Italy to injure any 
body, but to make peace; but that he had now 
pledged his word to the pope, and must abide by 
it.* The affair had often been discussed in his 
privy-council. It had been decided that, in the 
first place, Florence had forfeited her privileges by 
rebellion, and that the emperor had an indisputable 
right to punish her; and secondly, that the pope 
was, independently of this, fully justified in his 
demands; since the vicar of Christ would certainly 
commit no injustice. Perugia, Arezzo, and Cor- 
tona were already in the hands of the imperialists ; 
the Prince of Orange, though not as fully per- 
suaded of the justice of the pope’s claims as his 
master, obeyed orders, and in the month of Feb- 
ruary encamped with his army in the neighbour- 
hood of Florence. During the carnival there were 
daily skirmishes at the gates. 


* Jacopo Pitti: Rispose loro Cesare gratamente, dolerli del 
male pativa la Citta, perche egli non era venuto in Italia per 
nuocere ad alcuno, ma per metterci pace, non poter gia in que- 
sto caso mancare al papa—neé credere che voglia il papa cose 
inconvenienti: replicaronli li oratori, che la citta desiderava so- 
lamente mantenere il suo governo: Cesare disse, che forse 
il governo parerebbe loro ragionevole, nondimeno haberebbe bi- 
sogno di qualche corretione. 

4 Declaration of the emperor’s confessor. Varchi, p. 338. 
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The emperor wished to settle all the affairs of 
Italy now definitively, that he might be at liberty to 
go for a few months to Naples, where his presence 
was very desirable. He would then have taken 
Rome in his way; and, as ancient usage demanded, 
have received the crown there with all the custom- 
ary solemnities. There were persons about him 
who told him that he had accomplished nothing, if 
he had not been crowned in Rome itself. Others, 
however, doubted whether the place was of so much 
importance ; and Charles thought it expedient first 
to ask his brother, whether the affairs of Germany 
would allow of his absenting himself for the time 
required for this journey.* Ferdinand replied, 
the sooner he returned the better; if he went to 
Naples, his enemies would imagine he would never 
come back. It was therefore decided that the 
coronation should take place at Bologna; the em- 
peror determined to commemorate his birthday 
and the anniversary of the battle of Pavia, by this 
solemn act. 

Solemnities of this kind have a twofold signifi- 
cancy; they connect the present immediately with 
the remote past; while, at the same time, they have 
a character determined by the circumstances of the 
moment. 


* The immediate purpose of the letter of the 10th of January, 
so often referred to, which I discovered during my second visit 
to Brussels, and will insert in the Appendix, was this inquiry. 
Ferdinand received it on the 18th, and answered on the 28th 
from Budweis. The answer is printed in Gevay, 1530. App: 
Now. 
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The coronation of Charles was distinguished by 
many peculiarities. It did not take place at Rome, 
as had been the invariable custom, but at Bologna ; 
the church of San Petronio was the substitute for 
St. Peter’s; the chapels which were used for the 
various functions were named after the chapels of 
St. Peter’s, and there was a place marked in the 
church which represented the confessional of St. 
Peter’s.* 

Nor did the emperor appear with the same state 
as his predecessors. He had neglected to summon 
the electors; a single German prince was present — 
Philip of the Palatinate, who had arrived by chance 
the day before the coronation — the same who had 
just acquired a certain celebrity at the siege of 
Vienna; but he held no official rank or charge at 
the ceremony. An escort of German knights, such 
as had heretofore accompanied their emperor to the 
bridge of the Tiber, was out of the question ; instead 
of them three thousand German landsknechts were 
drawn out on the piazza, gallant and warlike soldiers, 
but under the command of a Spaniard, Antonio de 
Leiva, who had made his entrance into the city at 
their head, carried on a litter of dark brown velvet. 
Whatever brilliancy surrounded the emperor had 
attended him from Spain, or had come to meet him 
in Italy. The procession with which he repaired to 
the church to be invested with the imperial crown, 





* Consurgens electus venit ad confessionem B. Petri et 
in loco humili et depresso ad instar loci ante ingressum capellz 
S. Petri de urbe procubuit. Rainaldus xx. 568. 
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on the 24th of February, 1530, (having two days 
previously received the iron crown with somewhat 
modified solemnities, ) was opened by Spanish pages 
of noble birth; then followed the Spanish lords we 
have already enumerated, vying with each other in 
pomp and splendour ; after them, the heralds—not 
German, but principally those of the several Spanish 
provinces: the sceptre was borne by the Marquis 
of Monferrat; the sword, by the duke of Urbino; 
the globe, by Count Palatine Philip; and, lastly, 
the crown, by the Duke of Savoy. The electors 
learned with wonder that their hereditary charges 
had been committed to others, without even asking 
their consent. After these undelegated performers 
of their functions, walked the emperor, between 
two cardinals, and followed by the members of 
his privy-council. A wooden gallery had been 
erected to connect the palace with the church 
of St. Petronio; hardly had the emperor passed 
through it when it broke down. Many regarded 
this as an omen that he would be the last emperor 
who would be crowned in Italy —a prediction which 
the event fulfilled. He himself saw in the inci- 
dent only a fresh proof of his good fortune, which 
protected him in the moment of danger.* 

He was now invested with the sandals, and the 
mantle, ponderous and stiff with jewels, which 
had, been brought from the court of Byzantium. 
He was anointed with the exorcised oil, according 


* Jovius, 27th Book. De duplici coronatione Caroli V. 


Cesaris ap. Bononiam historiola, autore H. C. Agrippa. Schar- 
dius, iii, 266. 
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to a formula almost exactly the same as that used 
by Hinkmar of Rheims*; the crown of Charle- 
magne was placed upon his head; he was adorned 
with all the insignia of the most ancient and sacred 
dignity of Chief of Christendom. But while receiv- 
ing its honours, he also accepted its obligations ; 
he took the oath which, in the triumphant days of 
the hierarchy, the popes had imposed upon the em- 
perors —to defend the pope, the Roman church, 
and all their possessions, dignities, and rights; 
and as he was a conscientious man, we cannot 
doubt that he pronounced this oath with the most 
earnest sincerity. The union of the spiritual and 
temporal hierarchy required to complete the idea of 
Latin Christendom, was once more consummated. 
During the ceremony, the French ambassador, 
the bishop of Tarbes, stood between the throne of 
the emperor and that of the pope, with the count 
of Nassau. They spoke much of the friendship 
now existing between their sovereigns, which left 
nothing to desire, except that it should be per- 
manent. But it is only necessary to read the 
report of the ceremony sent by the bishop to his 
own court, to see that he, at least, meant the very 
reverse of what he said. He pretends to have per- 


* The words of the unction in the ritual, “ Ipse — super caput 
tuum infundat benedictionem, eandem usque ad interiora cordis 
tui penetrare faciat” (Rainaldus p. 569, No. 23.), strongly 
remind us of Hinkmar’s formula of 877: “ Cujus sacratissima 
unctio super caput ejus defluat atque ad interiora ejus descendat 
et intima cordis illius penetret.” But the earlier form is in all 
respects more beautiful. 
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ceived that the pope sighed whenever he thought 
himself unobserved. He declares in the same letter 
that the protracted meeting of the two sovereigns 
had rather tended to generate aversion than friend- 
ship; that the pope had said to him, that he saw 
he was cheated, but that he must act as if he did 
not see it. In short, he declared it certain that 
time would bring about proceedings on the pope’s 
part, with which the king of France might be well 
satisfied.* 

From the correspondence of the emperor with his 
brother, we also see that he felt by no means secure 
of the pope. 

It were a mistake to imagine that it would then 
have been safe or possible for him to act as if he were 
sovereign lord of Italy; but he knew how to profit by 
the moment when his enemies were exhausted and 
deprived of political support, in order to strengthen 
that ascendency which he had acquired by arms, 
and thus to lay the basis of future domination. 

The pope might vent his anger as he pleased 
in moments of irritation, but he could no longer 
emancipate himself from the emperor. Florence 
being reduced to subjection after a brave resist- 
ance, the emperor conferred upon the house of 
Medici a more firmly based legitimate power 
than it had ever possessed ; a family alliance was 
concluded, which rendered impossible in future any 


* Lettre de M. de Gramont, Ev. de Tarbes 3 M. Admiral, 
Boulogne, 25 Février, in La Grande Histoire du Divorce, tom. 
iil. p. 386. 
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of those violent divisions which had hitherto rent 
the city. 

The emperor was also secure of Milan. Sforza 
well knew that Francis I. had not wholly renounced 
his pretensions to Lombardy ; as was evident from 
the eagerness with which some Milanese of rank 
sought to renew their connexion with France. 
Sforza was therefore compelled to attach himself 
unconditionally to the emperor, to whom alone he 
could look for protection. Shortly after, he too 
became allied by marriage with the house of Aus- 
tria. An imperial general continued to command 
the army in Lombardy. 

Venice retained a far greater share of independ- 
ence. But here, too, the peace had been brought 
about by a party in opposition to the doge, and 
relying on its friendly relations with Austria and 
Spain for its own support. Moreover, the republic, 
menaced by the Ottomans, was compelled to seek 
“assistance in Europe, which no other power but 
Spain was in a condition to afford. It had gra- 
dually come to a conviction that the time for con- 
quest and extension of territory was for ever past 
for Venice; that she was entering on a new era, 
the character of which would be determined by her 
relations with Spain. 

Nor had the emperor been less anxious to attach 
to himself the lesser princes and republics. 

The markgrave of Mantua was raised to the dig- 
nity of duke; Carpi was granted to the duke of 
Ferrara, by the emperor; to his brother-in-law, the 
duke of Savoy, he gave Asti, which Francis I. had 
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surrendered, — to his no small disgust ; to the duke 
of Urbino—at that time the most renowned 
warrior of Italy — Charles had offered service, and 
distinguished him with many personal favours in 
Bologna. 

The old Ghibelline spirit revived in Siena and 
Lucca, and was fostered in every possible way 
by the emperor. Whatever might be said of the 
restored liberties of Genoa, the real effect of the 
changes that had taken place there was to render 
Andrea Doria absolute.* The name given to him 
— Tl Figone (the fig-gardener) — from his birth- 
place, the Riviera, soon gave way to another — 
the Monarch. And this monarch of Genoa was 
admiral to the emperor. 

Charles bound the great capitalists to his inter- 
ests by a different, but not less powerful tie; he 
borrowed money of them. 

There is no doubt that all these powers might 
imagine themselves independent ; they might cer- 
tainly have embraced a different line of policy, and 
indeed, they occasionally meditated doing so. But 
either their internal or external affairs afforded mo- 
tives which bound them to the emperor, and these 
motives were now partly enhanced by design, partly 
developed by the nature of things; while Charles’s 
power was so vast and dazzling, that a connexion 
with him was no less flattering to the ambition,’ 
than profitable to the interests, of lesser sovereigns. 


* Basadonna Relatione di Milano 1538. Esso Doria fa il 
privato e guberna absolutamente Genoa. Del che si doleno 
Geneesi. 
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The world thus once more beheld an emperor in 
the plenitude of power ; but the bases on which this 
power rested were new; the old imperial office and 
dignity were gone. 

Least of all could the German nation boast that 
the Germanic empire had recovered its ancient cha- 
racter and powers. 

The electors complained that they were neither 
summoned to the coronation, nor invited to take a 
share in the treaties which the emperor had con- 
cluded with the Italian powers. They entered a 
formal protest, that if any thing should have been 
agreed to in these treaties which might now or here- 
after prove detrimental to the holy Roman empire, 
they had in no wise assented or consented to it.* 

The emperor had already been reminded that 
the conquered provinces of Italy did not belong to 
him, but to the empire; and had been required. to 
restore to the empire its finance chambers (Kam- 
mern), especially those of Milan and Genoa; upon 
which the imperial government would appoint a gu- 
bernator, and would appropriate the surplusrevenues 
to the maintenance of tranquillity and law. Such, 
however, were not the notions of the emperor, or 
of his Spanish captains. The duke of Brunswick 
affirmed that obstacles had been intentionally 
thrown in his way, during his Italian campaign in 
the year 1528, by Antonio Leiva ; the Spaniard, he 
said, would endure no German prince in the Milan- 
ese. And this same Leiva had now received Pavia 


* Protest of the 30th July, 1530, in the Coblentz Archives. 
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in fief, and held the supreme command over an army 
in the field. German influence was destroyed. 

Under these circumstances the emperor, no 
longer the perfect representative of the national 
power, took his way over the Tridentine Alps to 
Germany (May, 1530).* 

If we inquire what were his own views as to 
Germany, we shall discover that none but the 
most proximate presented themselves with any 
distinctness to his mind. 

He had promised his brother, whose fidelity to 
him through all the complications of his Italian 
affairs had been unshaken, — who, feeble as were his 
resources, was ever ready to come to his aid, and 
who had been his most useful ally, —to confer 
upon him the dignity of king of the Romans. The 
attempts to transfer this dignity to another house 
— attempts continually renewed and not without 
danger—must, he said, be put an end to. The 
fitting moment was now arrived; they must take 
advantage of this full tide of power and victory. 

It had likewise become absolutely necessary to 
take effectual measures against the Turks. Recent 
events had shown the Germans that not Hungary 
alone, but their own Fatherland was at stake; the 
imminence of the danger would render them more 
complying. This was an indispensable condition 
to the stability of the house of Austria. 

Yet he distinctly felt that this state of things 
would not be permanent. 


* Bucholtz, iii. 92. Note. 
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During his stay in Italy, a pacific demeanour — 
not indeed at variance with his disposition, which 
rather inclined that way, but contrary to his ori- 
ginal intentions — had been imposed upon him by 
the state of things. But the warlike schemes of his 
youth, though suspended, were not abandoned. 
When he turned his eyes on Germany (as he tells 
his brother in a letter) he wished to confer with 
him about many things, and especially about their 
future conduct towards that nation ; — whether 
they should remain at peace, or engage in any war- 
like expedition ; whether they should immediately 
join in a common effort against the Turks, or wait 
for some great occasion which might justify their 
enterprise. 

Every thing depended on the course of religious 
affairs, and these had already occupied his deli- 
berate attention. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


DIET OF AUGSBURG, 1530. 


By the treaty of Barcelona the emperor had bound 
himself to endeavour, in the first place, to bring 
back the dissidents to the faith ; and if that attempt 
should fail, then to apply all his power “‘to avenge 
the insult offered to Christ.” * 

I do not doubt that this engagement was entirely 
in accordance with his intentions. 

Revolting and arbitrary as the opinion delivered 
to him by his companion, the papal legate Cam- 
peggi, appears to us, it is in fact founded on the 
same ideas. Campeggi begins by suggesting the 
means by which the protestants might be reclaimed; 
—promises, threats, alliances with the states which 
remained true to catholicism; in case, however, all 
these should be unavailing, he insists most strongly 
on the necessity of resorting to force,—to fire and 
sword, as he expresses it; he declares that their 
property should be confiscated, and Germany 
be subjected to the vigilance of an inquisition 
similar to that established in Spain.f 


* Vim potestatis distringent (Charles and Ferdinand). 

+ Instructio data Cesari dal revmo. Campeggio: “ con offerte 
prima, poi con minaccie ridurli nella via sua, cioé del Dio omni- 
potente.” The Opinion is attached to the deliberation at Bo- 
logna, with which Eck was acquainted. See Luther's Warnung 
an seine lieben Deutschen (Warning to his dear Germans). 
Altenb. v. 534. 
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All that has come down to us of the correspond- 
ence of the emperor with his brother, breathes the 
same spirit and the same purposes. 

Ferdinand had, as we know, entered into nego- 
tiations with Elector John of Saxony; but he 
assures the emperor that he does this only to gain 
time. ‘ You may think,” adds he, “that I con- 
cede too much; and you may thus be hindered 
from proceeding to the work of punishment. Mon- 
seigneur, I will negotiate as long as possible, and 
will conclude nothing; but, even should I have 
concluded, there will be many other pretexts for 
chastising them,—reasons of state, without your 
needing to mention religion; they have played so 
many bad tricks besides, that you will find people 
who will willingly help you in this matter.” * 

This, therefore, was the design; to try first 
whether the protestants could not be brought back 
by fair means to the unity of Latin Christendom, 
which was now restored to peace, and to the impo- 
sing aspect of a great system ; but in case this did 
not succeed, the application of force was distinctly 
contemplated, and the right to apply it carefully 
reserved. 

It would not have been prudent, however, to 
irritate the antipathies of offended self-love by 
threats. Clemency ceases to be clemency, if fu- 
ture severity is seen lurking in the back-ground. 


* Letter from Ferdinand to the emperor ; Budweis, 28th Jan. 
in Gevay’s original documents of 1530. p. 67. See the Excerpt 
from the Chancellor’s letter in Bucholtz, iii. 427, 
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It was therefore determined at present to turn only 
the fair side to view. 

The emperor’s convocation of the diet breathed 
nothing but peace. He announced his desire “ to 
allay divisions; to leave all past errors to the judg- 
ment of our Saviour, and, further, to give a chari- 
‘table hearing to every man’s opinions, thoughts, 
and notions; to weigh them carefully; to bring 
men to christian truth; and to dispose of every 
thing that has not been rightly explained on both 
sides.” This proclamation was dated from the 
palace in which the emperor was living with the 
pope. The pope left the emperor’s hands free ; 
and, indeed, he too would have been rejoiced if 
these lenient measures had been successful. 

But whatever moderation might appear in the 
emperor’s language, the orthodox princes were suffi- 
ciently well-informed of the temper of the imperial 
court, and of its connexion with that of Rome, not 
to conceive the liveliest hopes on its arrival. They 
hastened to draw up a statement of all their griev- 
ances, and to revise all the old judgments and 
orders in council for the suppression of the Lu- 
theran agitation. “It pleases us much,” says the 
Administrator of Regensburg, in the instructions to 
his envoys to the diet, “ that the innovations against 
the excellent and long-established usages of the 
church should be rooted out and abolished.”* The 
emperor at first held his court at Innsbruck, in 


* Forstemann Urkundenbuch zur Geschichte des Reichstags 
von Augsburg, bd. i. p. 209. 
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order, by the aid of his brother’s advice, to secure 
a favourable result of the proceedings of the diet. 
Of what nature these were, may be inferred from 
one fact;—that the Venetian ambassador saw 
an account from which it appeared that, between 
the time of its departure from Bologna, to the 
12th of July, 1530, the imperial court had ex- 
pended 270,000 gulden in presents. Prosperity 
and power, in themselves sufficiently imposing and 
attractive, were now, as for centuries in Germany, 
aided by all the influence of largesses and favours. 
All who had any thing to expect from the court 
now flocked thither, and it was almost forgotten 
that the diet ought long ago to have been opened: 
every man was intent on getting his own business 
settled without delay.* 

It soon appeared from one example, how great 
an influence the emperor’s presence would exercise 
on religious affairs. His brother-in-law, the exiled 
King Christiern of Denmark, who had hitherto 
adhered to Luther, constantly corresponded with 
him, and openly declared himself a convert to his 
doctrines, was induced in Innsbruck to return to 
the old faith. The pope was overjoyed when he 
heard it. ‘I cannot express,” he writes to the em- 
peror, “ with what emotion this news has filled me. 
The splendour of your majesty’s virtues begins to 
scare away the night; this example will work upon 


* Relatio viri nobilis Nic. Theupulo doctoris, 1533: ne in 
esso vi erano spese se non di doni fatti a diversi signori (among 
whom were Italians). 
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numberless others.”* He granted Christiern abso- 
lution, and imposed upon him a penance which he 
was to perform after his restoration to his king- 
dom. The emperor himself hoped that, as he had 
succeeded, contrary to his expectations, in purifying 
Italy from heresy, he should not fail in Germany. 
In Rome every thing was expected from the lucky 
star which seemed to preside over all his proceedings. 

Circumstances did indeed appear extremely pro- 
pitious to his designs. 

The emperor’s convocation had been favourably 
received by the protestants. The prince whose dis- 
positions and conduct were the most important — 
the elector of Saxony — was the first who arrived 
at Augsburg. He went without delay to offer his 
congratulations to the emperor (who had crossed 
the Alps just at the same time) on his arrival in 
the empire, which he had learned “ with loyal joy ;” 
he would wait the pleasure of his majesty, his own 
chief and lord, in Augsburg.} He had invited his 
allies to follow him; for the diet of Augsburg 
seemed to be the national council which had been 
so long expected, so often and so vainly demanded, 
and which now afforded a hope of the reconciliation 
of religious differences. } 


* Roma, 3 Giugno, 15380. Lettere de’ Principi, ii. 194. 

+ To Nassau and Waldkirch, 14 May; Foérstemann, i. 162. 
164. 

} 18th March, ibid. p. 24. See the opinion in Briick, p. 11. 
Tn einer Ermanung reymenweiss von Hans Marschalk, 1530, 
wird Gott gebeten offenbar zu machen sein Wort, “ damit es 
komme an ein Ort in diesem Reichstag und Concilio.” In “an 
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The negotiations of the elector with king Ferdi- 
nand had, as may be presumed from what we have 
just stated, led to no conclusion; but they were 
by no means broken off. Elector John had also 
various other affairs to discuss with the imperial 
court, to arrange which he had sent an ambassador 
to Innsbruck. The question, whether it might 
not be possible to win him over, presented itself, 
and an attempt was made to prevail on him to 
come himself to Innsbruck. The emperor sent him 
word that he might rely on all possible friendship 
from him, and invited him to come to his court, as 
many other princes had done. “ He intended to 
unite with him in the settlement of affairs, which 
might be arranged by themselves in person.” 

But here, too, Charles had a proof of the kind of 
resistance which he would have to encounter in Ger- 
many. The elector was offended that the emperor 
had urged him, through the ambassador of another 
power, to impose silence on the preachers he had 
brought with him. This demand appeared to him 
an unauthorised attempt to prejudge the very ques- 
tion to be inquired into; and he was persuaded 


admonition rhyme-wise,” by John Marschalk, 1530, God is 
prayed to proclaim his work, “whereby a place may be ap- 
pointed for this diet and council.” Here the hopes of former 
years re-appear. The emperor is admonished to embrace the 
divine word, “ damit nicht weyter werd geplent das arm volk 
der Christenheit, welches lang auf schmaler weyd des Glaubens 
halb irr gangen ist,”—“ that so the poor people be no longer 
deprived of Christianity, who, on account of their scanty nourish- 
ment of faith, have long gone half astray.” 
s 2 
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that the compliance which he refused in Augs- 
burg would be extorted from him in Innsbruck, in 
case he appeared there. He saw, too, that the court 
was already filled with his personal adversaries. 
Nor did he think it expedient to enter upon the 
business of the diet at any other place than the 
one appointed. In short, he adhered to his declara- 
tion, that he would wait the emperor’s coming in 
Augsburg. 

The imperial court was generally unprepared for 
the bearing exhibited by the protestants assembled 
in Augsburg; for the approbation the preachers 
obtained in that city, and the popularity they en- 
joyed throughout Germany. In Italy it had been 
thought that at the first mutterings of the tempest, 
the protestants would disperse, like a flock of doves 
when the hawk pounces down in the midst of them.* 
Chancellor Gattinara first remarked that the court 
would find more difficulties than he had himself 
anticipated.t Gattinara, an old antagonist of the 
papal policy, and without question the most adroit 
politician the emperor possessed, would perhaps have 
been the man to modify the views of the court so 


* Leodius lib. vii. p. 189. See how Erasmus speaks of Sado- 
let:—Duz res nonnullam praebent spem: una est genius Cesaris 
mire felix, altera quod isti in dogmatibus mire inter se dissen- 
tiunt. End of 1529, or beginning of 1530. Epp. ii. 1258. 

t Raince, Rome 1 Juin. Le s. pére est adverti, que le chan- 
celier se trouvoit aucunement (in some degree — the sense in 
which Raince often uses it) degu de Voppinion facille, en quoy 
il en avoit été, et quil commengoit & confesser qu'il s’apperce- 
voit les choses en tout cas y étre plus laides qu'ils ne pensoient. 
MS. Bethune, 8534. 
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as to render them attainable ; even the protestants 
relied upon him. But exactly at this moment he 
died at Innsbruck. The state of things excited no 
such serious misgivings in the others: what did 
not succeed in Innsbruck, they hoped to accomplish, 
by some means or other, in Augsburg. 

On the 6th of June the emperor set out for that 
city. He took Munich in his way, where he was 
magnificently received. Accompanied by the tem- 
poral and spiritual princes of Austria and Bavaria 
—the same who formerly concluded the Regensburg 
league—he reached the bridge over the Lech, be- 
fore Augsburg, on the evening of the 15th. 

The most brilliant assemblage of princes of the 
empire that had been witnessed for a long time, had 
already been waiting for some hours to receive 
him; sovereigns, spiritual and temporal from Upper 
and Lower Germany, and a very numerous body 
of young princes who had not yet attained to 
sovereignty. - As soon as the emperor approached, 
they alighted from their horses and advanced to 
meet him. The emperor too alighted, and put out 
his hand to each of them in a courteous and friendly 
manner. The elector of Mainz greeted him in the 
name of all these “assembled members of the holy 
Roman empire.” Hereupon they all prepared to 
make their solemn entry into the imperial city. 
As we have just contemplated the imperial corona- 
tion, in which Germany had hardly any share, we 
must pause a moment over this still essentially 
German ceremony of the solemn entry.* 

* We have several accounts of this ceremony. Ist. In the 

s 3 
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Foremost marched two companies of lands- 
knechts, to whom the emperor entrusted the guard 
of the imperial city, as whose newly-arrived lord he 
wished to be regarded. ‘They were just recruited, 
and had not that military air which is required in 
Germany; but there were many among them who 
had served in the Italian wars, and some who had 
become rich there. The most prominent figure was 
Simon Seitz, an Augsburg citizen, who served the 
emperor as military secretary, and who now, mag- 
nificently clad in gold, and mounted on a brown 
jennet with embroidered housings, returned to his 
native town with an air of splendid arrogance. 

Next followed the mounted guard of the six elec- 
tors. The Saxons, according to ancient usage, headed 
the procession; about a hundred and sixty horse- 
men, all habited in liver colour, with matchlocks in 
theirhands. They consisted partly of the people about 
the court ; princes and counts having one, two, or 
four horses, according to their dignity; partly, of the 
councillors and nobles summoned from the country. 
People remarked the electoral prince, who had 
negotiated the first alliance with Hessen. Then 
followed the horsemen of the Palatinate, Branden- 
burg, Cologne, Mainz, and Treves, all in their 
proper colours and arms. According to the hier- 


Altenburg collection of Luther’s works. 2d. in Cyprian’s 
History of the Augsburg Confession, and two pamphlets called 
3d. Kaiserl. Maj. Kinreitung zu Munchen, and 4th Kais. Maj. 
Einreiten zum Reichstag gen Augsburg. The two former are 
reprinted in Walch; the two latter in Forstemann. Some par- 
ticulars I extracted from Firstenbere’s letters. 
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archy of the empire, the Bavarians had no place 
here ; but before they could be prevented, they had 
taken their place, and they at least filled it magni- 
ficently. They were all in light armour, with red 
surcoats ; they rode by fives, and were distinguish- 
able, even from a distance, by their waving plumes. 
There might be four hundred and fifty horses in all. 

People were -struck with the difference, when, 
after this most warlike pomp, the courts of the 
emperor and the king made their appearance: fore- 
most, the pages dressed in red or yellow velvet; 
then the Spanish, Bohemian, and German lords, in 
garments of silk and velvet, with large gold chains, 
but almost all unarmed. They were mounted on 
the most beautiful horses, Turkish, Spanish, and 
Polish, and the Bohemians did not forget to dis- 
play their gallant horsemanship. 

This escort was followed by the two sovereigns 
in person. 

Their coming was announced by two rows of 
trumpeters, partly in the king’s colours, partly in 
the emperor’s, accompanied by their drums, pur- 
suivants, and heralds. 

Here then were all the high and mighty lords who 
ruled almost without control in their wide domains; 
whose border quarrels were wont to fill Germany 
with tumult and war. Ernest of Liineburg and 
Henry of Brunswick, who were still in a state of 
unappeased strife concerning the Hildesheim 
quarrel; George of Saxony, and his son-in-law, 
Philip of Hessen, who had lately come into such 
rude collision, in consequence of Pack’s plot; the 

s 4 
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dukes of Bavaria, and their cousins, the counts pala- 
tine, whose short reconciliation now began to give 
way to fresh misunderstandings ; near the princes 
of the house of Brandenburg, the dukes of Pome- 
rania, who, in despite of them, hoped to receive, at 
the coming diet, infeudation as immediate lords. 
All these now acknowledged the presence of one 
above them all, to whom they paid common homage 
and deference. The princes were followed by the 
electors, temporal and spiritual. Side by side rode 
John of Saxony and Joachim of Brandenburg, 
between whom there was no slight grudge, suffi- 
ciently accounted for by the troubles caused by 
the flight of the wife of the markgrave. Elector 
John once more bore the drawn sword before 
his emperor. Immediately after the electors came 
their chosen and now crowned chief, mounted 
on a white Polish charger, under a magnificent 
three-coloured baldachin, borne by six councillors 
of Augsburg. It was remarked that he who formed 
the centre of this imposing group, was the only 
one who looked a stranger to it; he was dressed 
from head to foot in the Spanish fashion. He had 
expressed a wish to have his brother on the one 
side of him, and on the other, the legate, to whom 
he wished to pay the highest honour; he even 
wanted the ecclesiastical electors to yield prece- 
dence to him, but on this point they were inflexible. 
They thought they did Campeggi honour enough 
when the most learned of their College, Elector 
Joachim, who spoke Latin with considerable fluency, 
(better at least than any of its spiritual members, ) 
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offered him their congratulations. King Ferdi- 
nand and the legate accordingly rode together, 
outside the baldachin; they were followed by the 
German cardinals and bishops, the foreign ambas- 
sadors and prelates. Conspicuous among them 
was the emperor’s haughty confessor, the Bishop of 
Osma.* 

The procession of princes and lords was again 
succeeded by mounted guards; those of the em- 
peror clad in yellow, those of the king in red; with 
them, vying in gallant equipments, the horsemen 
of the lords spiritual and temporal, each troop in 
its proper colours; all armed either with breast- 
plate and lance, or with fire-arms. 

The militia of Augsburg, which had marched out 
in the morning to receive the emperor, foot and 
horse, paid troops and citizens, closed the pro- 
cession. 

This was in accordance with the whole import 
of the ceremony, viz., that the empire fetched 
home its emperor. Near St. Leonard’s church he 
was met by the clergy of the city, singing ‘ Adve- 
nisti desiderabilis ;’ the princes accompanied him to 
the cathedral, where ‘Te Deum’ was sung, and the 
benediction pronounced over him; nor did they 
leave him till they reached the door of his apart- 
ment in the palace. 

But even here, at their very first meeting — in 
the church too—the great and all-dividing ques- 
tion which was to occupy this august assembly, 
presented itself in all its abruptness. 


* Contarini: “di spirito molto alto.” 
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The protestants had joined in the religious, 
as well as the civil ceremonies; and the emperor 
was perhaps encouraged by this to take advantage 
of the first moment of his presence, the first im- 
pression made by his arrival, to prevail upon them 
to make some material concessions. 

Allowing the remaining princes to depart, the 
emperor invited the elector of Saxony, the mark- 
grave George of Brandenburg, duke Francis of 
Liineburg, and landgrave Philip, to attend him 
in a private room, and there, through the mouth 
of his brother, requested them to put an end to 
the preachings. The elder princes, startled and 
alarmed, said nothing; the impetuous landgrave 
broke silence, and sought to justify his refusal on 
the ground that nothing was preached but the pure 
word of God, just as St. Augustine had enjoined ; 
—arguments consummately distasteful to the em- 
peror. The blood rushed into his pallid cheeks, 
and he repeated his demand in a more imperious 
tone. But he had here to encounter a resistance 
of a very different nature from that he had expe- 
rienced from the Italian powers, who contended 
only for the interests of a disputed possession. 
“Sire,” said the old markgrave George, now break- 
ing silence, “rather than renounce God’s word, I 
will kneel down on this spot to have my head cut 
off.” The emperor, who wished to utter none but 
words of mildness, and was naturally benevolent, 
was himself alarmed at the possibility thus pre- 
sented to his mind by the lips of another. ‘“ Dear 
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prince,” replied he to the markgrave, in his 
broken low German, “not heads off” (nicht Kipfe 
ab).* 

The next difficulty was that the protestants de- 
clined taking part in the procession of Corpus 
Christi, on the following day. Had the emperor 
required their attendance as a court service, they 
would probably have given it, “like Naaman, in the 
scripture, to his king,” as they said; but he de- 
manded it “in honour of Almighty God.” To attend 
on such a ground appeared to them a violation of 
conscience. ‘They replied that God had not insti- 
tuted the sacrament that man should worship it. 
The procession, which had no longer in any respect 
its ancient splendour, took place without them. 

In regard to the preaching, they did indeed at 
length yield; but not till the emperor had promised 
to silence the other party also. He himself ap- 
pointed certain preachers, but they were only to 
read the text of scripture, without any exposition. 
Nor would it have been possible to bring the pro- 
testants to yield even this point, had they not been 
reminded that the Recess of 1528, to which they 
had always appealed, and which they would not 
suffer to be revoked, authorised it. The emperor, 
at least so long as he was there in person, was 


* There is a very authentic account of this in the letters of 
the Nurnberg delegate, who that same night caused the land- 
grave to be waked, and told him what was going forward. 
16th June; Bretschneider C. Ref. iii. 106. With slight varia- 
tions, Heller, in Férstemann. 
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always regarded as the legitimate supreme autho- 
rity of every imperial city.* 

It is evident, therefore, that the protestants did 
not allow themselves to be driven back one step 
from their convictions or from their rights. The 
requests of the emperor when present made no 
more impression upon them than his demands when 
absent had done. If the emperor had calculated 
on compliance, these were no flattering omens of 
future success. 

At length, on the 20th of June, the business of 
the diet was opened. In the Proposition, which 
was read on that day, the emperor insisted, as was 
reasonable, most urgently on an adequate arma- 
ment against the Turks: at the same time he de- 
clared his intention of putting an end to the 
religious dissensions by gentle and fair means f, 


* Letter from Augsburg. Altenb. vy. Walch 16, 873. (In 
Walch under Spalatin’s name but not complete). Brenz to Isen- 
mann, 19 Juni Corp. Ref. ii. 117. 

yt I. Mt hat “aus angeporner Giite und Miltigkeit diesen 
Weg (der Giite) nach vermige des Ausschreibens furgenommen, 
der entlichen Hofnung, der soll bei allen verstendigen ein bil- 
liges ansehn haben und menniglich dahin bewegen und leitten, 
dass alle Sachen wieder zum Besten gekehrt und gewendet 
werden, damit I. Mt inn irem gnedigen Fiirhaben verharren 
und pleiben.” “Your majesty has, from your natural goodness 
and mildness, chosen this way (of gentleness) according to the 
tenour of the convocation, with the hope it might obtain just 
consideration with all reasonable men, and move and lead many 
in such wise, that all things may be again turned and converted 
for the best, so that your majesty may persist and remain in 
your gracious purpose.” From Férstemann, i. 308, we see how 
many variations the copies exhibit. That of Frankfurt has still 
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and reiterated the request contained in the con- 
vocation, that every one would give him to that 
end, his “thoughts, judgment, and opinion,” in 
writing. 

As the council of the empire resolved to proceed 
first to the consideration of religious affairs, the 
grand struggle immediately commenced. 


CONFESSION OF AUGSBURG. 


The protestants hastened immediately to draw 
up a written statement of their religious opinions, 
to be laid before the States of the empire. 

This statement is the Augsburg Confession, and 
its origin is as follows: 

Immediately after the receipt of the emperor’s 
proclamation, the Saxon reformers had deemed it 
expedient to set forth in writing, and in a regular 
form, the belief “in which they had hitherto stood, 
and in which they persisted.” * 

Similar preparations had been made in various 
parts, in anticipation of the national assembly 
which was to be held in the year 1524; and some- 
thing of the same kind was, at this moment, taking 
place on the other side; e. g. in Ingolstadt. 

The Wittenberg reformers took, as basis of their 
creed, the Schwabach articles, in which, as we may 


more; e. g. “aus eingeborner Gunstigkeit, der méglichen Hof- 
nung,” u. s. w. But the meaning is the same. 
* It was thus that Chancellor Briick first conceived the 
thought, as his “ Zeddel,” shews ; Férstemann, i. 39. 
+ 19th Feb. 1530. Extract in Winter, i. 270. 
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remember, the points of difference between the Lu- 
theran theologians and those of the Oberland were 
defined. It is very remarkable that, in framing this 
confession, the feeling of the differences which se- 
parated them from a party so nearly akin, was, 
to say the least, not less strong than that of 
the original dissent which had caused the first 
great movement. The separation now appeared 
the wider, since Zwingli and his followers had, in 
the mean while, recanted some admissions which 
they had made in Marburg, and which had found 
their way from the Marburg convention into the 
Schwabach articles. 

These articles were now revised and drawn up 
afresh by Melanchthon, in that sound and metho- 
dical spirit peculiar to him, and in the undeniable 
intention of approximating as closely as possible to 
the catholic doctrines. The expositions of the doc- 
trine of free will and of justification by faith which 
he added, were extremely moderated ; he defined at 
greater length what were the heretical errors (errors 
rejected also by the Church of Rome) condemned by 
the articles ; he sought to establish these articles, 
not only on the authority of scripture, but on that 
of the fathers, and especially of St. Augustine; he 
did not entirely forbid the honours paid to the 
memory of the saints, but only endeavoured to 
define their extent more accurately; he insisted 
strongly on the dignity of the temporal power, and 
concluded with the assertion, that these doctrines 
were not only clearly established in scripture, but 
also that they were not in contradiction with the 
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church of Rome, as understood from the writ- 
ings of the fathers, from whom it was impossible 
to dissent, and who could hardly be accused of 
heresy. 

And indeed it cannot, I think, be denied that 
the system of faith here set forth is a product of 
the vital spirit of the Latin church; that it keeps 
within the boundaries prescribed by that church, 
and is, perhaps, of all its offspring, the most 
remarkable, the most profoundly significant. It 
bears, as was inevitable, the traces of its origin; 
that is, the fundamental idea from which Luther 
had proceeded in the article on justification, gives 
it somewhat of an individual stamp: this, however, 
is inherent in all human things. The same funda- 
mental idea had more than once arisen in the 
bosom of the Latin church, and had produced the 
most important effects; the only difference was, 
that Luther had seized upon it with all the energy 
of religious aspiration; and in his struggle with 
opposite opinions, as well as in his expositions to 
the people, had established it as an article of faith 
of universal application ; no human being could say 
that, so explained and understood, this idea had 
any thing sectarian in it. Hence the Lutherans 
steadily opposed the more accidental dogmas which 
have sprung up in later ages; though not disposed 
to ascribe to the expressions of a father of the 
church, absolute and demonstrative authority, the 
reformers were conscious that they had not de- 
parted widely from his conception of Christianity. 
There isa tacit tradition, not expressed in formule, 
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but contained in the original nature of the concep- 
tion, which exercises an immense influence over all 
the operations of the mind. The reformers distinctly 
felt that they stood on the old ground which 
Augustine had marked out. They had endeavoured 
to break through the minute observances by 
which the Latin church had allowed itself to be 
fettered in the preceding centuries, and to cast 
away those bonds altogether ; they had recurred to 
the scripture, to the letter of which they adhered. 
But they did not forget that it was this same 
scripture which had been so long and so earnestly 
studied in the Latin church, and had been regarded 
as the standard of her faith; nor that much of what 
that church received was really founded on scrip- 
ture. To that they adhered; the rest they dis- 
regarded. 
_ I do not venture to assert that the Augsburg 
Confession dogmatically determines the contents 
and import of scripture; it does no more than bring 
back the system which had grown up in the Latin 
church to a unison with scripture; or interpret 
scripture in the original spirit of the Latin church. 
That spirit had, however, wrought too imper- 
ceptibly to produce any open manifestation which 
could have served as a bond of faith. The con- 
fession of the German Lutheran church is itself 
its purest manifestation, and the one the most 
immediately derived from its source. 

It is hardly necessary to add that its authors 
had no intention of imposing this as a permanent 
and immutable standard of faith. It is simply the 
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assertion of the fact. “Our churches teach” — 
16 1s taught” =~ “it is unanimously taught ” — 
‘such and such opinions are falsely imputed to us.” 
Such are the expressions Melanchthon uses; his 
intention is simply to state the belief which al- 
ready exists. 

And in the same spirit he wrote the second part, 
in which he enumerates and explains the abuses 
that had been removed. 

How wide a field was here opened for virulent 
polemical attack! What might not have been said 
concerning the encroachments of the papal power 
— especially during the sitting of the diet, whose 
antipathies might thus have been appealed to ; — or 
concerning the degeneracies of a corrupt form of 
worship !—and, indeed, we find a long register of 
them, among the rough drafts of the work; but it 
was thought better to omit them. Melanchthon 
confined himself strictly to a justification of the 
ecclesiastical organisation to which the reformers 
had gradually attained. He explained the grounds 
on which the sacrament in both kinds and the mar- 
riage of the clergy had been permitted, vows and 
private masses rejected, and fasts and confession 
left to the will and conscience of each individual ; 
he sought to show generally, how new and danger- 
ous were the contrary practices, how at variance 
even with the old canonical rules. With wise dis- 
cretion he was silent concerning the divine right 
of the pope, the Character indelibilis, or even the 
number of the sacraments; his object was not to 
convert, but simply to defend. It was sufficient 
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that he insisted on the distinction between the 
spiritual calling of the bishops and their temporal 
power; while defining the former in accordance 
with the tenor of scripture, he wholly abstained 
from attacking the latter. He maintained that, 
on this point also, the evangelical party had not 
deviated from the genuine principles of the ca- 
tholic church, and that consequently the emperor 
might well consent to tolerate the new organisa- 
tion of the church.” 


* Jt is well known that neither of the originals of the Augs- 
burg Confession, signed by the princes, has ever come to light. 
It was for a long time thought that the German copy had been 
discovered in Mainz; but Weber in his “ Kritische Geschichte 
der Augsburger Confession” has shown with scrupulous indus- 
try, that this, like many others, is a transcript without any 
authentic value. These transcripts present a number of devia- 
tions both from each other and from the first edition, which 
Melanchthon superintended in the year 1530. Fortunately the 

_deviations though numerous, are not important. The scribes of 
that time allowed themselves slight freedoms, especially in the 
law language, which was so little fixed; but, for the meaning 
and tenor, these seldom are of any moment. Férstemann’s 
second volume contains a very careful collation of some 
manuscripts. We meet with the original, from the Mainz 
Chancery, again at the Conference of Worms, 1540. “ Dr. Eck,” 
says the Brandenburg Protocol of the 4th Dec. “ hat die newe 
confession und apologia angefochten, des syn seint dem augs- 
burgischen Reichstag etlich bletter gemehret, viel verandert und 
das har in die wolle, vie er sagt, geschlagen und ein new 
schmalz darein gethon wer, derhalben er — — das Original 
Keys. Mt zu Augsburg tbergeben aus der maintzischen canzlei 
begerete, welches denn unversaget und ihme zu tbergeben be- 
williget.”—“ Dr. Eck has attacked the new Confession and Apo- 
logy to which since the diet of Augsburg some leaves have 
been added, much altered, and the hair beaten into the wool 
(felted), as he says, and a new glaze given to it, wherefore he 
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It may be questioned whether the protestants 
would not have done better if, instead of restricting 
themselves so entirely to defence, they had once 
more acted on the offensive, and appealed to all 
the strong reforming sympathies then afloat. 

We must, however, acknowledge that from the 
moment they had decided to refuse to admit the 
adherents of Zwingli into their community, this 
was impossible. They found themselves almost 
eclipsed by the popularity of the doctrines taught 
by Zwingli; the majority of the inhabitants of 
Augsburg espoused the latter ; and nothing less 
was talked of than a union of Upper Germany and 
Switzerland, in order to overthrow the entire 
hierarchy of the empire. Even one of the most 
eminent of the reforming princes, Landgrave Philip 
of Hessen, seemed from his conversation to lean 
to the side of Zwingli.* <A special admonition 
from Luther was required, to induce him to sub- 
scribe the Confession. 

Nor could the Lutherans entertain the least hope 


desired to have the original, which had been presented to his 
imperial majesty at Augsburg, out of the Mainz Chancery, 
which, accordingly did not refuse, and permitted the same to be 
given to him.” I do not find, however, that Eck produced the 
collation he promised. 

* Letter from Urbanus Rhegius to Luther, 21st May, 1580: 
Landgrave Philip adduces “innumera Sacramentariorum argu- 
menta,” “sentit cum Zwinglio, ut ipsi mihi est fassus.” But 
it was neither this, nor a letter of Melanchthon that moved 
Luther to apply to the Landgrave. This he did as early as the 
20th May. (De W. iv. p. 23). 
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of gaining over the majority of the States of the 
empire, who had already taken too decided a part 
with their adversaries. 

They wished for nothing but peace and tolera- 
tion; they thought they had proved that their 
doctrines had been unjustly condemned, and de- 
nounced as heretical. Luther brought himself to 
entreat his old antagonist, the Archbishop of Mainz, 
who now seemed more peaceably disposed, to lay 
this to heart. Melanchthon addressed himself in 
the name of the princes to the legate Campeggi, 
and conjured him not to depart from the modera- 
tion which he thought he perceived in him, for that 
every fresh agitation might occasion an immeasur- 
able confusion in the church.* 

In this spirit of conciliation, in the feeling of 
still unbroken ties, in the wish to give force to that 
similarity which not only lay at the bottom of both 
religions, but was obvious in many particulars, was 
this Confession conceived and drawn up. 

On the afternoon of the 25th June, 1520, it was 


* Philip Fiirstenberg reports to the city of Frankfurt, 27th 
June, that there were formal negotiations concerning this. The 
elector and his kinsmen prayed: “ Ih: Mt wolt morgen wieder 
an dem Ort (im Pallast) erscheinen und den Umbstand (die 
Umstehenden) ire Berantwortung vernehmen zu lassen gestatten, 
denn sie weren von iren Widderwertigen nit aleyn bei I. Mt 
sondern auch bei menniglich verunglimpft; aber endlich ist es 
bei dem Beschend blieben.”—“ That your majesty would again 
appear at the same place (the palace), and be pleased to let those 
present hear your answer, for they have been reproached not 
only by your majesty but by many others, with their untracta- 
bleness. Nevertheless, the message remained unanswered.” 
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read aloud in the assembly of the empire. The 
princes prayed the emperor to allow this to be 
done in the larger hall, to which strangers were 
admitted, —in short, in a public sitting: the empe- 
ror, however, chose the smaller, the chapter-room 
of the bishop’s palace, which he inhabited; to 
this only the members of the assembly of the 
empire had access. For a similar reason he wished 
the Latin version of the document to be read, but 
the princes reminded him that on German ground 
his majesty would be pleased to permit the use of 
the German language. Thereupon the young 
chancellor of Saxony, Dr. Christian Baier, read the 
Confession in German, with a distinctness of voice 
and utterance which well accorded with the clear- 
ness and firmness of the belief it expressed.* The 
number of the spiritual princes present was not 
great: they thought they should be compelled to 
listen to many inconvenient reproaches. Those 
in favour of it rejoiced at having made this pro- 
gress, and were delighted both with the matter of 


* Fiirstenberg: “ Hell und klar, dass menniglich, so dabei 
was, der anders deutsch verstunde, alle Wort eigentlich, was 
doch in solcher Bersammlung selten geschieht, verstehen mocht.” 
—“ Distinct and clear, that as many as were there present that 
understood German, could hear every word, which in such 
assemblies seldom happens.” The catholics thought the per- 
mission to read the Confession aloud, a great and unmerited 
honour. Even two years afterwards, Eck grumbles at it. “ Lu- 
theranismus in arcem dignitatum evectus ita invaluit, ut asser- 
tores erroris non vererentur in publicis comitiis Auguste offerre 
Cesari novi dogmatis confessionem. Prefatio in homilias V.con- 
tra Turcam. A. iii. 
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the Confession and the manner in which it was 
recited. Some took advantage of the opportunity 
to note down the main points. As soon as it was 
finished, the two copies were handed to the em- 
peror; the German he gave to the chancellor of 
the empire, the Latin he kept in his own hands. 
Both of them were signed by the elector and the 
electoral prince of Saxony, markgrave George of 
Brandenburg, the dukes Francis and Ernest of 
Liineburg, landgrave Philip, prince Wolfgang of 
Anhalt, and the delegates of the cities of Niirn- 
berg and Reutlingen. 


CONFUTATION. — THREATS. 


The evangelical princes expected that their ad- 
versaries would come forward with a similar de- 
claration of faith, and that the emperor would then 
endeavour to mediate between them. This expect- 
ation was held out by the Proposition, and, in still 
more distinct terms, by the Convocation in virtue 
of which they were now assembled. 

It is highly probable that this was actually the 
emperor’s intention: he had indeed wished that 
the catholic party had brought forward a distinct 
charge against the reformers, in which case he 
would have undertaken the part of an umpire be- 
tween them. At the meeting of the States, Ferdi- 
nand had once made a proposal to that effect. 

But the two brothers were not sufficiently mas- 
ters of the assembly to accomplish this. 
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The majority which had been formed in Spires, 
and acquired greater compactness in Augsburg, 
regarded itself as the legitimate possessor of the 
authority of the empire. Though the catholic zeal 
of the two brothers was most agreeable to its wishes, 
it found many things to object tothem. Ferdinand 
had obtained papal concessions of ecclesiastical 
revenues, —a thing which, though permitted in 
Spain, was unheard of in Germany. ‘This excited 
universal disgust and resistance among the clergy. 
The majority declined constituting themselves as 
a party, and acknowledging the emperor as judge 
between them and the protestants. They declared 
that they had nothing new to propose; they had 
simply adhered to the imperial edict; if the em- 
peror was in want of a charge to bring against 
the reformers, let him resort to that of contra- 
vention of his edict. Nay more; as it was the im- 
memorial custom that the emperor should accede to 
the sentiments of the assembly of the empire, they 
were of opinion that he should now adopt their 
cause as his own. This was, in fact, requesting 
him to use his imperial power in this affair with 
the advice of the electors, princes, and estates of the 
empire. It was a matter of perfect indifference to 
them, that this was at variance with the express 
words of the convocation, since they were not the 
authors of it. The emperor was, in fact, compelled 
to relinquish: his idea of a judicial mediation. 

It has been usually asserted that traces are to 
be found of personal and independent negotiations 
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between the emperor and the protestants at this 
diet. The fact however is, that from this moment, 
the whole business was conducted by the majority 
of the States. Concerning the minutest point — 
é. g-, the communication of a document —the em- 
peror was compelled to hold a consultation with 
them; he acted at last only as they deemed ex- 
pedient. 

It is much to be regretted that we have no 
protocols of the sittings of the catholic majority ; 
we do not even know whether any avere drawn up. 
Neither have any full and accurate reports come to 
light; and they are hardly to be expected, since 
the most considerable princes were present, and 
the delegates from the cities did not take part in 
the sittings. 

All that we know is, that there was a division 
of opinion in the majority itself. The one party 
thought that the emperor ought at once to take 
up arms, and enforce the execution of his former 
edict. The archbishop of Salzburg said, “ Either 
we must put an end to them, or they will put an 
end to us; which of the two suits us best?” An 
equally violent member of the assembly was heard 
to remark, jesting, that the Confession was written 
with black ink. ‘“‘ Were we emperor,” said he, “we 
would put red rubrics to it.” “Sir,” rejoined 
another, ‘only take care that the red does not 
spirt up in your faces.” All, as this answer shows, 
were not equally hostile. The archbishop of Mainz, 
in particular, pointed out the danger which would 
arise from an inyasion of the Turks, in case of 
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an open breach with the protestants. It was at 
length determined to advise the emperor above 
all things to authorise a confutation of the Con- 
fession: meanwhile, an attempt might be made to 
arrange the differences between the temporal and 
spiritual estates. The emperor acted on this 
advice. He gave himself up to the hope that the 
settlement of these differences and the confutation 
of the Confession would, united, produce such an 
effect on the protestants as to induce them to 
yield.* 

The situation of the protestants was thus changed 
greatly for the worse. 

Till now they had expected from the emperor's 
exalted position a fair appreciation of their con- 
duct, and mediation between them and their ad- 
versaries ; but they very soon perceived that he 
did not give, but receive the impulse; the old and 
bitter enemies with whom they had so long striven, 
constituting a majority, now directed all the mea- 
sures of the imperial authority. 

The confutation was set about with the utmost 


* The extracts in Bucholtz iii. throw peculiar light on 
these negotiations. A remarkable document belonging to them 
is to be found entire in Férstemann, vol. ii. p.9. It is without 
a date, but it must be of the 9th or 10th of July, since the em- 
peror mentions a question he had asked the protestants on the 
9th,—~. e., whether they intended to bring forward more articles ; 
to which he had as yet received no answer. ‘The answer was 
given on the 10th ; but, perhaps, was not delivered till the day 
following. See the reports in Schmidt, viii. 244. Melanch- 
thon to Luther, 8th July. C. R. ii. 175. 
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zeal. There was no want of labourers. Not only 
the reforming theologians, but their opponents, had 
repaired to the diet with their respective princes ; 
Faber, from Vienna, who was now become preben- 
dary of Ofen; Eck, from Ingoldstadt; Cochliius, 
from Dresden; Wimpina, from Frankfurt on the 
Oder. With the prince bishops came their vicars, or 
learned officiating bishops; there were some emi- 
nent monks — capuchins, carmelites and especially 
dominicans; Paul Haug, the provincial; John 
Burkhard, the vicar; and the prior, Conrad Colli, 
who had written against Luther’s marriage.* It is 
not surprising that a man like Erasmus (who was 
also invited) felt no inclination to have his name 


* Eck brought, among other things, a book already printed at 
Ingolstadt under the following title: Sub domini Jhesu et Maric 
patrocinio Articulos 404 partim ad disputationes Lipsicam Ba- 
den. et Bernen. attinentes partim vero ex scriptis pacem eccle- 
siz perturbantium extractos coram divo Cesare Carolo V. Ro. 
Imp. semper Augu. ac proceribus Imperii Joan. Eckius minimus 
ecclesiz minister offert se disputaturum ut in scheda latius ex- 
plicatur Auguste Vindelicorum die et hora consensu Cesaris 
posterius publicandis. He mentions first the 41 articles con- 
demned by the pope; “ Assero, qui bulle contradixerint, schis- 
maticos esse ac fidei hostes, quos catholicus habet pro eth- 
nicis et publicanis.” He then cites the articles which he had 
defended at Leipzig and Baden, as well as those which he had 
opposed to the resolutions of Berne: lastly, “errores novi et 
veteres jam ventilati,” under certain rubrics. He collects 404, 
“ex infinitis eorum erroribus hos paucos subitarie excerpsi.” 
In his hurry, he has also mixed up with them some of Erasmus’s 
maxims. ‘The other side threw the Propositiones de vino, venere, 
et balneo, in his teeth, which we still see circulate among the 
catholic societies, and which made him an object of public 
ridicule. 
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associated with such as these. The men who were 
here to conduct the discussion were the represen- 
tatives of the Aristotelic Dominican system, which 
so long ruled the schools of Europe, and which he 
had himself combated. With the literary weapons 
which they had hitherto wielded, they had accom- 
plished little. Their whole strength lay in their 
connexion with power. They were now no longer 
private men; they were to speak and to write in 
the name of the empire. 

They were not, it is true, left at absolute liberty. 
People dreaded their violence and their diffuseness, 
for each of them brought his old animosities and 
his old refutations of Lutheran opinions, which 
were not now in dispute.* Their first draft was 
peremptorily returned to them by the assembly of 
the empire, admonishing them to confine them- 
selves entirely to the article of the Confession. A 
second, shorter, which was next presented, was 
submitted, article by article, to minute discussion 
by the assembly. It was the third of August be- 
fore the Confutation was prepared and could be 
read aloud in the fore-mentioned hall of the bishop’s 
palace. 


* Cochlius printed some articles of this confutation in his 
book, Philippice quatuor in apologiam Melanchthonis, Lipsia, 
1534. At the third article, sheet D., it is said therein; damnent 
diras blasphemias — Lutheri errorem— suum Pugenhagium — 
Melanchthonem suum — Antonium Zimerman, hominem insig- 
niter Lutheranum — studiosum Lutheri discipulum Burguerum. 
The passages worthy of condemnation from each are quoted. 
Hence it happened, as Cochlius said, “quorundam consilium qui 
judicabant ejusmodi responsionem fore nimis acrem et prolixam.” 
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It consists, like the Confession, of two parts ; the 
one treating of belief, the other of practice. 

In the former, the contested question already 
approached the point at which it has since remained 
stationary. It was no longer maintained that the 
sacrament, the mere performance of the act, the 
opus operatum, merited grace. It was no longer 
taught that a good work done without grace was of 
the same nature as one done with grace; that the 
difference between them was only one of degree. 
Those were the doctrines against which Luther had 
contended. A nearer approach was made to the 
more profound conception of justification through 
Christ which has since been almost universally 
adopted. If the catholics strove to retain the doc- 
trine of the necessity of good works, it was in a 
different sense from that heretofore affixed to it.* 

This was, however, the only modification to 
which they consented. 

On the other points they remained steadfast to 
the established system. They demanded the admis- 
sion of the doctrine of transubstantiation, of the 
seven sacraments, and the invocation of saints; 
they persisted in the denial of the cup, and the 
injunction of celibacy ; they even made an attempt 
(which, indeed, was certain to fail) to deduce these 

* See, besides the Confutation, De principum protestantium 
confessione Joannis Eccii censura archiepiscopo Moguntino et 
Georgio D. S. Auguste exhibita, in Ceelestin, iii. 86. As this 
work, addressed to certain catholic princes, contains the essen- 
tials of the concessions made by some modern catholics, it puts 


an end to the imputation of hypocrisy which has been brought 
forward against them. 


° 
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doctrines from passages of scripture, or from the 
usage of the earliest ages of the church, and in this 
attempt they stumbled again on the false decretals ; 
they would not give up the sacrifice of the mass; 
and above all, they firmly adhered to the idea of 
the Latin, as the universal church. They defended 
the use of the Latin ritual in the mass, on the 
ground that the officiating priest belonged far 
more to the whole church, than to the particular con- 
gregation by which he happened to be surrounded. 

In short, if, on the one side, the protestants were 
driven by the misinterpretation of doctrines, and 
by abusive practices, to recur directly to scrip- 
ture, (understanding it in a sense corresponding 
with the fundamental notions of the primitive 
Latin church, but irreconcilable with the ideas 
and fictions of recent hierarchical times), on the 
other, their antagonists now consented to relinquish 
some of the most flagrant excrescences in doctrine, 
and to take into consideration the removal of the 
abuses which had already caused so many dis- 
putes between spiritual and temporal princes ; they 
still, however, persisted in affirming that the whole 
hierarchical system was of immediate divine origin. 
We see them in search of a method —for they had 
as yet found none —by which to prove the con- | 
formity of their system with scripture. 

This would not have been of so much importance, 
had they aimed only at self-defence. But that was 
by no means the case. ‘The majority not only de- 
clared that they deemed this opinion just and 
catholic, conformable with the gospel, but they also 
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demanded that the protestant minority should erase 
the refuted articles from their Confession, and re- 
turn to a unity of faith with the universal orthodox 
church. No attention was paid to their agree- 
ment in what was essential, ancient, and original, 
so long as the slightest difference, though only in 
accidental and unessential particulars, was discern- 
ible. Whatever had been altered, whether by the 
inevitable pressure of circumstances, or in conse- 
quence of the legal enactments of a former diet, 
was to be restored to its original state. ‘The em- 
peror declared himself entirely of this mind. At 
the end of the Confutation, which was published in 
his name, he admonished the evangelical party im- 
mediately to return to their obedience to the 
Roman and catholic church. If not, he must pro- 
ceed against them as became a Roman emperor, 
the protector and steward of the church. 

The time for mildness was over; the time for 
severity seemed to have arrived. 

Already had the pope spoken. 

At the very commencement of the meeting, the 
emperor had demanded a short statement of the 
most important demands of the protestants, drawn 
up by Melanchthon, which he communicated to the 
legate, who forwarded it to Rome. As far as we 
are able to ascertain, the following points were 
mentioned as indispensable: — Sacrament in both 
kinds ; marriage of priests; omission of the canon 
in the mass; concession of the secularised church 
lands ; and, lastly, discussion of the other contested 
questions at a council. The document. was laid 
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before a consistory of cardinals on the 6th of July. 
What a moment would this have been, if they had 
but entered on the consideration of it in a con- 
ciliatory spirit! But they at once declared these 
articles at variance with the faith and discipline, no 
less than with the interests, of the church*; they 
decided to reject the petition, and simply to thank 
the emperor for his zeal. 

The assembly of the empire had itself exhorted 
the emperor to act as became the steward of the 
church. 

Urged on either side, bound by his treaties, and 
exclusively surrounded by persons who either had 
no idea of the real character and views of the pro- 
testants, or had long been their enemies, — Charles 
assumed the sternest deportment. Not content with 
his general declarations, he showed his sentiments 
by his ungracious behaviour to individuals; to the 
elector John, especially, he expressed his displea- 
sure that he had separated himself from the 
emperor, the defender of the faith, introduced 
innovations, and sought to form confederations. 
‘“‘ His majesty also had a soul and a conscience, and 
would do nothing contrary to God’s word.” If the 
elector would not return to the faith which had 
been held by their forefathers for centuries, his 
majesty, on his part, would not be disposed to grant 


* Pallavicini, from a cotemporaneous Diario, iii. iv. 280. Ar- 
ticoli opposti — alla ragion della chiesa. A sort of ecclesiastical 
reason of state. 

+ In the reprint in Miiller, p. 672. it is said, for twenty or 
thirty years, which is doubtless an error of the pen. 
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him infeudation, nor any of the other favours 
which he craved. 


RESISTANCE. 


The might and energy of Latin Christendom was 
once more exhibited to the world in the person of 
the emperor. By his brilliant victories he had 
secured universal peace; even from the Ottoman 
power he had nothing to dread during the present, 
or probably the coming, year. The papal autho- 
rity, as well as the collective power of the States 
of the empire, was on his side. On the other hand, 
the protestants had no religious or political support 
in any quarter; nor had they even the internal 
strength which a firm bond of union would have 
given them. 

It might indeed be doubted whether German 
princes and lords, trained in the chivalrous life of 
courts, and converted to the new doctrines in ma- 
ture age, by the arguments and instructions of 
strangers;—to whom a good understanding with 
their neighbours, and, in their more important af- 
fairs, the favour of the emperor, were indispensable, 
would have sufficient constancy to maintain their 
opinions in defiance of his express displeasure, and 
of the power concentrated in his person. 

The immediate decision of this question depended 
on the most eminent and powerful among them, to 
whom the others looked up, and against whom the 
emperor chiefly directed his attacks— the Elector 
John of Saxony, 

Elector John of Saxony, the last of the four ex- 
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cellent sons of Elector Ernest, — educated with the 
greatest care, at Grimma, to qualify him for either 
the spiritual or the temporal dignities of the em- 
pire — the progenitor of the Ernestine house, which 
has now such numerous and.flourishing branches * 
— did not possess the political genius, nor the acute 
and penetrating mind of his brother Frederic. Onthe 
other hand, he was remarkable from his childhood 
for good nature and frankness, —“‘ without guile and 
without bile,” as Luther said,—yet full of that moral 
earnestness which gives weight and dignity to sin- 
plicity of character. He is believed to have lived 
to his thirty-second year, when he married, in perfect 
chastity } ; there is at least no trace of the contrary. 
The brilliant and tumultuous knightly festivals 
in which he sometimes took part at the court of 
Maximilian, afforded him no satisfaction, although 
he always made a distinguished figure at them; he 
once said, at a later period of his life, that not one 
of these days had passed without a sorrow.[ He 
was not born for the amusements and dissipations 
of the world; the disgust which inevitably attends 
them made too deep an impression en him, and gave 


* These are, the house of Weimar, and that of Gotha, in its 
three subordinate lines, S. Meiningen Hildburghausen, S. 
Altenburg, and S. Coburg-Gotha. — TRANSL. 

- + Spalatin, Von Herzog Hansen zu Sachsen Churfirsten, in 
Struve’s newly published Archives, iii. 16. ; unfortunately much 
less fertile in information than the same author’s Nachricht 
iiber Friedrich d. W. 
{ An expression of his in Beckmann’s Anhaltischer Geschichte, 
ni. v. p. 140. 
VOL. III. U 
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him more pain than their frivolous enjoyments gave 
him pleasure. With his brother, who was his co- 
regent, he never had a difference ; never did the one 
engage a person in his service without the full con- 
sent of the other. From the first appearance of 
Luther in the world, John embraced his doctrines 
with the most joyful sympathy ; his serious and pro- 
foundly religious mind was gradually but completely 
embued with them. His greatest enjoyment was, to 
have the scriptures, which he now heard for the first 
time, read aloud to him in an evening; sometimes 
he fell asleep, — for he was already far advanced in 
years, — but he awoke repeating the last verse that 
had dwelt upon hismemory. He occasionally wrote 
down Luther’s sermons, and there is extant a copy 
of the lesser catechism in his handwriting.* Ex- 
amples are not wanting, both before and since his 
time, of princes whose powers of action have been 
paralysed by absorption in religious contemplation ; 
but with him this was not the case; notwithstand- 
ing the extreme simplicity of his character, he was 
not less conspicuous for elevation and force of 
will. When, during the peasants’ war, the cause 
of the princes was in so tottering a state, he did 
not. disguise from himself that a terrible con- 
‘vulsion might ensue; he was prepared for reverses, 
and was heard to say that he could content himself 
with a horse or two, and be a man like other men; 
but this sentiment did not prevent his defending his 
good right as bravely as any of his brother princes ; 


* Cyprian, Geschichte der Augsburgischen Confession, p. 184, 
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only he used his victory with greater clemency. It 
would be difficult to point out a moment in the 
subsequent years of his reign, in which he could 
have indulged in a merely contemplative piety. 
We know of no prince to whom a larger por- 
tion of the merit of the establishment of the 
protestant church can justly be ascribed. His 
brother and predecessor had merely not suffered 
the new doctrines to be crushed; he had taken 
them under his protection in his own dominions, 
and, so far as it was possible, in the empire. But 
when John assumed the government, there were 
rocks on either side, on which the whole cause 
might have gone to wreck, and which could only 
have been avoided by a policy founded on those 
lofty convictions that never for a moment failed 
or wavered. The peasants’ war was followed by 
violent tendencies to a re-action; and urgently as 
the adoption of these was pressed upon him by 
his worldly-wise and experienced cousin, John did 
not allow himself to be mastered by them. On 
the contrary, the course which he took at the 
ensuing diet contributed to the passing of that 
Recess on which the whole subsequent legal struc- 
ture of protestantism was reared. It soon indeed 
appeared as if the impetuosity of his Hessian ally 
would hurry the elector into a series of political 
perplexities of which nobody could foresee the 
end; but his calmer and better judgment saved him 
in time, and he returned to that defensive position 
which was natural to him, and which he was able 
to maintain. His sole object and endeavour was 
u 2 
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to give to the new doctrines an utterance and a 
recognised existence in his dominions. He intro- 
duced into Germany the first evangelical form of 
church government, which, in a greater or less de- 
gree, served as model for all others. He speedily 
put a stop to the arbitrary acts of his nobles ; 
mild and sweet tempered as he was, he was not to be 
induced to grant any unjust favour, and he censured 
his son for listening more than was prudent to 
those about him.. In all these respects Luther had 
the greatest influence over him; Luther knew how 
to set the secret springs of this pure and noble soul 
in motion at the fitting time, and to keep this upright 
conscience constantly awake. Thus, therefore, it 
was John of Saxony who took the lead in that Pro- 
test which gave its name and position to the whole 
party. For when justice and religion were on 
his side, he knew not hesitation; he sometimes 
quoted the proverb, “Strait forward makes a good 
runner.” (“Gradaus giebt einen guten Renner.”) 
He was by nature retiring, peaceful, unpretending ; 
but he was raised to such a pitch of resolution and 
energy by the greatness of his purposes, that he 
showed himself fully equal to their accomplishment. 

Here, in Augsburg, had Elector John to stand 
the test, whether his intentions were unadulterated 
_ gold, or whether they were mixed with any baser 
matter. ? 

He felt the reverence for the emperor natural to 
a prince of the empire, and at first he had no doubt 
of being easily able to reconcile that sentiment with 
his religious convictions. But it very soon became 
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obvious that this would be impossible; and in 
order to avert the danger from the head of their 
prince, some of his learned men reverted to the 
old idea, that he should not espouse their cause, 
but leave it to stand or fall by itself. They were 
prepared to deliver in the Confession solely in their 
own names. The elector replied, “I too will con- 
fess my Christ.” (“Ich will meinen Christus auch 
mit bekennen.”) 

From that time the emperor evinced more and 
more alienation from him. ‘“ We have prayed his 
imperial majesty,” says the elector, in one of his 
letters*, ‘to invest us with the electoral dignity 
according to the feudal forms ; .this has been refused 
tous. We stand at a great cost here, having just 
now been obliged to borrow 12,000 gulden; his 
imperial majesty has, as yet, given us no word of 
promise. - We cannot think otherwise than that we 
have been sorely slandered to his imperial majesty, 
and that this has befallen us through our own 
kinsfolk.” 

We see the state of oe to which he had already 
been brought; and now followed the confutation 
and the threatening declaration annexed to it. 

That he, with his narrow strip of land on the 
‘Elbe and his little Thuringia, — without any allies 
on whom he could rely — could offer resistance to 
the emperor, who had just achieved so exalted and 
commanding a station and was enabled to enforce 
the ancient ordinances of Latin Christendom, was 
too wild a thought to be seriously entertained for 


* To Nicolas v. Ende, Amtmann in Georgenthal, 28 July. 
u 3 
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a moment. He was, moreover, paralysed by the 
doubt, whether he had a right to resist, and rather 
inclined to the opinion that it could in no case be 
justifiable. 

Care was taken to let him know clearly what 
awaited him. A prince greatly in the confidence 
of the court, told him one day that, if he would not 
submit, the emperor would attack him with an 
armed force, drive him from his country and his 
people, and execute the extremest rigours of the 
law on his person.* 

The elector doubted not that it might come 
even to this. He came home greatly moved, and 
expressed his consternation that he was required 
either to deny what he had acknowledged to be the 
truth, or to plunge, with all belonging to him, into 
irretrievable ruin. 

Luther affirms that, had John wavered, not one 
of his council would have stood firm. 

But his simple and straight-forward mind viewed 
the question laid before him in so clear and direct 
a light, that his decision was inevitable. ‘“ Either 
deny God or the world,” said he,— who can doubt 
which is better ? God has made me an elector of 


* Miller, Geschichte der Protestation, p. 715. One proof 
how widely diffused were anxieties of this kind, is a report 
which Zwingli received from Venice in the beginning of the 
year 1530, in which the emperor’s schemes are thus described ; 
“the emperor would bring Duke George of Saxony to Duke 
John, from whom he would take away his statws (Stand), so that 
he be no longer an electing prince, and would take upon him to 
give it to Duke George.” Archiv fiir schweiz. Geschichte, i. 
p- 278. 
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the empire, a dignity of which I never was worthy ; 
let him do with me further according to his good — 
pleasure.” 

A dream which he had about this time affords a 
curious proof of what was passing in his mind. 
He was seized with that sort of stifling oppression in 
which the sleeper feels as if he were expiring under 
a crushing weight. He dreamt that he lay under 
a mountain, on the summit of which stood his 
cousin George; towards morning .the mountain 
crumbled away, and his hostile kinsman fell down 
by his side. 

In short, the aged prince neither quailed nor 
wavered. Great events rarely come to pass with- 
out those great moral efforts which are the neces- 
sary, though hidden germs of new social and poli- 
tical institutions. Elector John continued to de- 
clare that the emperor should find him a loyal and 
peaceful prince in every respect; but that he would 
never be able to induce him to regard the eternal 
truth as not the truth, or the imperishable word 
of God as not God’s word. 

The man who had the greatest influence in keep- 
ing him steady to this determination, was unques- 
tionably Luther, though he was not with him. 

Luther’s sentence of ban was not yet revoked, 
and though he had remained secure in spite of it, 
the elector could not bring him to the diet. He left 
him at Coburg, on the frontier of his territory. 

It was a great advantage to Luther that he was 
not involved in the turmoil of affairs, and of the 

u 4 
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incidents of the day; he could thus take a more 
" comprehensive view of what was passing. 

He was struck with surprise that the emperor 
appeared so intimately connected with the pope, 
and so secure of the French; and that the States 
of the empire had again espoused the pope’s party. 
He treated these things with a sort of irony. 
‘Monsieur Par-ma-foi,” as he called the king of 
France, would, he thought, never forget the dis- 
grace of the battle of Pavia: Master In nomine 
Domini (the pope) would not be much delighted 
with the devastation of Rome; their amity with 
the emperor belonged to the chapter, Non cre- 
dimus.* He could not understand how the princes 
took it so easily that the pope had crowned the 
emperor without their presence.t He compared 
their assembly with the conclave of jackdaws before 
his window; there he witnessed the same journeying 
to and fro; the clamours and pratings of the whole 
flock; the monotonous preaching of the sophists. 
“ A right useful folk to consume all that the earth 
brings forth, and to while away the heavy time 
with chattering.” { It struck him particularly that 
the state of things when he first rose into notice, 
seemed to be entirely forgotten; he reminded his 
friends that, at that time, the sale of indulgences, 


* To Teutleben, 19th June. 

} To the elector of Mainz, 6th July. 

t To his Table Companions, 28th April, and to cht 9th 
May. (A translation of this sportive letter may be found in a 


little volume of Fragments from German Prose Writers. — 
TRANSL. ) 
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and the doctrine, that God might be satisfied . 
by pious works, were universally prevalent; that 
new services, pilgrimages, relics, and, to crown 
all, the fable of the garment of Christ, were daily 
brought forward ; that masses were bargained for 
and sold for a few pence, more or less, and held to be 
a sacrifice well pleasing to God. He called to 
remembrance that the most effectual weapons for 
putting down the peasants’ war (at least those 
of a literary kind), had been used by the protest- 
ants; as a requital for which their enemies were 
now labouring for their destruction. For he had 
never for a moment doubted how this matter 
would end: from the time the emperor had pro- 
hibited the preaching, he had ceased to have the 
slightest hope of reconciliation ; he saw that Charles 
would urge all the subordinate princes to renounce 
their opinions. Not that he thought the emperor 
himself disposed to violence; on the contrary, he 
never speaks of “the noble blood of emperor 
Charles ” without reverence ; but he knows in what 
hands their good lord is; he beholds in him only the 
mask behind which their old enemies are concealed ; 
and these, he is persuaded, meditate nothing but 
force, and trust to their superior numbers. He 
thinks that the Florentine who now occupies the 
papal chair, will find some opportunity to cause 
streams of German blood to flow. 

But these prospects did not. affright him. — “ Let 
them do as they list,” said he, “they are not at the 
end yet.” 
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He could not think of receding one step further. 
“Day and night,” said he, “I live in these things. 
I search the scriptures, I reflect, I discuss; I 
daily feel increasing certainty; I will not allow 
more to be taken from me, let what God wills befall 
me in consequence.” He laughs at the demands of 
the catholics for restitution. ‘“ Let them first,” he 
exclaims, “‘ restore the blood of Leonhard Kaiser 
and of so many other innocent men whom they have 
murdered !” 

His intrepidity is aclély the result of his per- 
suasion that his cause is the cause of God. “ Some 
are sorrowful,” he says, “as if God had forgotten 
us; but he cannot forget us, he must first forget 
himself; our cause must be not his cause, our 
doctrine not his work. Were Christ not with us, 
where then were he in the world? If we have not 

-God’s word, who then has it?” He consoles him- 
self with the words, ‘Trust to me; I have over- 
come the world.” 

“ The Lord dwelleth in the mist; he hath his 
dwelling-place in the darkness. Man seeth not 
what he is; but he will be the Lord, and we shall 
see it.” 

‘And if we are not worthy, it will be brought 
to pass by others. Have our forefathers made us 
to be what we are? God alone, who will be the 
Creator after us, as he was before us, causes it to be 
with us even as it is. For he, the God that ruleth 
the thoughts, will not die with us. If the enemy 
put me to death, I shall be better avenged than I 
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could desire: there will be one who will say, 
Where is thy brother Abel ?” 

In this temper of mind are all his letters of that 
time written. Never was a man more intensely 
penetrated with the immediate presence of the 
Divine Being. He knew the eternal, all-conquering 
powers in whose service he was engaged; he knew 
them, such as they had revealed themselves, and 
he called upon them by their names. He rested 
with dauntless courage on the promises which they 
had given to the human race, in the psalms or the 
gospel. 

He spoke with God as with a present Lord and 
Father. His amanuensis in Coburg once heard 
him praying to himself: — “I know that thou art 
our God,” exclaimed he; “ that thou will destroy 
them that persecute thy people; didst thou not 
thus, thou wouldst abandon thine own cause; it is 
not our cause,—we have been compelled to em- 
brace it; thou therefore must defend it.” He 
prayed with the manly courage which feels its right 
to the protection of the divine power to whom it 
has devoted itself; his prayer plunges into the 
depths of the godhead, without losing the sense of 
its personality ; he does not desist till he has the 
feeling of being heard — the greatest of which the 
human heart, raised above all delusion, is in its 
holiest moments susceptible. “TI have prayed for 
thee,” he writes to Melanchthon, “I have felt the 
Amen in my heart.” 

A genuine expression of this frame of mind was 
the hymn, “ Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott” (“Our 
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God is a strong tower”), the composition of which 
is justly attributed to this period.* _ It professes to 
be a paraphrase of the 16th Psalm, but is in fact 
merely suggested by it; it is completely the product 
of the moment in which Luther, engaged in a con- 
flict with a world of foes, sought strength in the 
consciousness that he was defending a divine cause 
that could never perish. He seems to lay down his 
arms, but it was in fact the manliest renuncia- 
tion of a momentary success, with the certainty of 
that which is eternal. How triumphant and ani- 
mated is the melody! how simple and steady, how 
devout and elevated! It is identical with the 
words ; they arose together in those stormy days. 

Such was his temper of mind, when he exhorted 
not only his nearest friends, but the elector and 
his councils to be of good courage. 

He told his prince to take comfort, that no other 
crime was imputed to him than the defence of the 
pure and living word of God. Therein indeed 
consisted all his honour. In his land he had the 
best preachers; childhood and youth grew up in 
the knowledge of the catechism and the word of 
God, so that it was a joy to see them; this was the 


* Ceelestin affirms this. Olearius, on the other hand, men- 
tions that this hymn is to be found in a collection of 1529. He 
means, however, only a collection of Lutheran hymns, dated 1529, 
in the Jen. und Altenb. Ausg. luth. Werke; but which, like 
many other of his assertions, is founded on error. No where 
else is there any trace of a collection of 1529, and we may 
be permitted to doubt of its existence. The one published 
under that title also contains later hymns. 
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paradise over which God had set him as guardian ; 
he did not only protect the word, he maintained 
and nourished it, and therefore it came to his aid. 
“Oh !” exclaims he, “the young will be your 
helpers, who with their innocent tongues call so 
heartily on Heaven.” 

“T have lately seen two wonders,” writes he 
to Chancellor Briick. ‘The first, —I looked out 
of the window at the stars of heaven, and the 
whole beautiful vaulted roof of God, and could 
nowhere see a pillar upon which the Master had 
placed his roof; and yet it stands fast. The other, 
—I saw thick clouds hanging over us, and yet 
no ground upon which they rested, no vessel 
in which they were contained; yet they fell not, 
but greeted us with a gloomy countenance and 
passed on: for God’s thoughts are far above 
our thoughts; if we are only certain that our 
eause is his cause, so is our prayer already heard 
and our help already at hand: —if the emperor 
granted us peace, as we wish, the emperor would 
have the honour; but God himself will give us 
peace, that he alone may have the honour.”’* 

A determined will has always the power of 
carrying others along with it. How resistless 
must it then be in one so filled with the Spirit of 
God! Luther exercised perhaps a greater influence 
over his followers from a distance, than his con- 
tinual presence could have given him. 

All the other princes vyed with Elector John in 
firmness. , 


* 4th Aug., in De Wette iv. 
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It was on this occasion that Duke Ernest of 
Liineburg won the name of the Confessor. In- 
stead of receding a single step, he received into his 
intimacy Urbanus Rhegius, the chief promoter of 
the reformation in his duchy, and took him home 
from Augsburg, as the most precious treasure 
that he could bring his people. 

The emperor and the king had promised Mark- 
grave George of Brandenburg to favour his 
interests if he would renounce the new doctrine ; 
a consideration of the more weight, since Branden- 
burg had even then claims on certain possessions 
in Silesia; but the markgrave rejected every pro- 
posal of the kind.* Nor was this all; his powerful 
and zealously catholic cousin, Elector Joachim, was 
not less urgent with him to quit the evangelical 
party, and bitter altercations took place between 
them. The markgrave declared his conviction that 
the doctrine could not be called an error, so long as 
Christ was really Christ: it taught a man to turn 
himself to Christ alone; of this he had full expe- 
rience. Without entering seriously on the discussion 
of this point, the elector mainly insisted on the em- 
peror’s determination to restore every thing to its 
former state. The markgrave replied, that the 
emperor might abolish what he chose; that he 
himself must submit, but that he would not assist 
in the work. The elector asked whether the mark- 
grave recollected what he had at stake. He replied, 


* Letter to the kinsmen of the house of Brandenburg (Stam- 
mesvettern), 19th July; Forstemann, ii. 93. 
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“They say Iam to be driven out of my country. 
I must commit the matter into God’s hands.” * 

Wolfgang of Anhalt was by no means a powerful 
prince, nevertheless he said with the greatest calm- - 
ness, “‘ Many a time have I taken horse in the cause 
of my good masters and friends, and my lord Christ 
deserves that I should venture something for his 
sake also.” “ Master Doctor,” said he to Eck, “ if 
you are thinking of war, you will find people ready 
on this side likewise.’’} 

Such being the disposition of the other reformers, 
it was not likely that the high-spirited landgrave 
would be brought to concede any thing. The 
Hessian chronicler, Lauze, relates that, after the 
Confession had been delivered in, certain men had 
taken the landgrave to the top of a high mountain, 
and shown him all the good things of the world; 
that is, had held out to him hopes of favour in the 
affairs of Nassau and Wiirtenberg; but that he 
had refused them all.{ One day he heard that the 
emperor intended to reprove him; instantly, ac- 
coutred as he was, he hurried to court, and begged 
the emperor to state the acts by which he had in- 
curred his displeasure. The emperor enumerated 
some, whereupon the landgrave gave an explan- 
ation which Charles accepted as satisfactory. But 
the grand difficulty was yet to come; the emperor 


* Cotemporaneous notes commencing these negotiations, 
passim, 630. 

{ Beckmann’s Anhaltische Chronik, u. v. 142. 

¢ Letter of the Nurnberg envoy, C. R. ii. 167. 
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required him to show himself a dutiful subject in 
the matter of the faith, and added, that otherwise 
he would take the course which beseemed him as 
Roman emperor. But threats were still vainer than 
promises. Philip was moreover daily more im- 
patient of an assembly in which, conformably to 
the hierarchical rules of the empire, he held a 
position by no means corresponding with his power. 
He begged the emperor to dismiss him; and as the 
latter refused, he one evening rode away without 
leave.* He wrote from a distance to the elector of 
Saxony, to assure him that he would stake body 
and goods, land and people, with him and with 
God’s word. “Bid the cities,’ he writes to his 
council, ‘that they be not women, but men ; there 
is no fear, — God is on our side.” 

And in fact the cities proved themselves not un- 
worthy of the princes. “Our mind is,” say the 
Niirnberg delegates, “not to give way, for by so 
doing we should put the emperor’s favour above 
that of God ; God, we doubt not, will grant us stead- 
fastness.” The biirgermeister and council were 
of the same mind as their delegates. 

Others at a distance took part in these events in 
a similar spirit. ‘Your Grace,” write the coun- 
cillors of Magdeburg to the elector of Saxony, 
“stands carrying on a perilous struggle in the 


* 6th August. On the 30th July he had entered into an 
alliance with Ziirich, which had a great influence on his conduct. 
See Escher und Hottinger, Archiv fiir schweiz. Gesch. und 
Landeskunde i., 426. 
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affairs of all Christendom, under the banner of our 
Saviour: we pray to God daily to grant you pa- 
tience and strength.” 

Things had thus already assumed a distinct 
shape in Germany. On the one side was a ma- 
jority, claiming all the rights and privileges of 
the empire, united with the emperor, and allied 
with the powers of ancient Europe; on the other, 
a minority struggling for its existence, isolated and 
formless but full of religious fortitude and con- 
stancy. The majority, with the emperor at their 
head, meditated using force *; steps were already 
taken for raising troops in Italy.f The minority 
had as yet no plan; they only knew that they were 
, determined not to yield. 

But, it might be asked, was not every violent 
measure full of danger to the majority of the States 
also? They were not sure of their own subjects ; 
the suggestion of the elector of Mainz, as to the 
danger with which both parties were threatened in 
case of a well-timed invasion by the Turks, made a 
deep impression. From these considerations the 
original proposal of the pacific party, incorporated 
in the resolutions of the diet, was adopted, and 
an attempt at mediation resolved on. 


* Butzer feared a “laniena sanctorum qualis vix Diocle- 
tiani tempore fuit.” 14 Aug. 1530, Rohrich ii. p. 136. 

+ Nice. Tiepolo Relatione. Essendo in Augusta intesi che 
si offersero (the two dukes of Bavaria) all’ imperatore volendo 
lui muover guerra a Lutheranis, e seppi che tentorno col duca 
di Mantova Whaver il modo di condur 1000 cavalli leggieri 
WItalia in caso si facesse guerra in Germania. 
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ATTEMPT OF THE STATES TO MEDIATE. 


On the 16th of August a conference was opened, 
in which two princes, two doctors of canon law, and 
three theologians of each party took part, and 
which soon appeared to promise great results. 

The dogmatical points at issue presented no in- 
superable difficulties. On the article of original 
sin, Eck gave way as soon as Melanchthon proved 
to him that an expression objected to in his 
definition was in fact merely a popular expla- 
nation of an ancient scholastic one. Respect- 
ing the article on justification “through faith 
alone,” Wimpina expressly declared that no work * 
was meritorious, if performed without grace*; he 
required the union of love with faith; and only 
in so far he objected to the word “alone.” In this 
sense, however, the protestants had no desire to 
retain it; they consented to its erasure; their 
meaning had always been merely that a reconcilia- 
tion with God must be effected by inward devo- 
tion, not by outward acts. On the other hand, 
Eck declared, that the satisfaction which the ca- 
tholic church required to be made by penitence, 
was nothing else than reformation ; an explanation 
which certainly left nothing further to be objected 


* Eck too says in his opinion, “ De principum protestantium 
confessione Johannis Eccii censura (Ccelestin, iii. 36.): quod 
opera de sua natura et in se non essent meritoria, sed solum ex 
Deo et gratia Dei assistente. 
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to the doctrine of the necessity of satisfaction.* 
Even on the difficult point of the sacrifice of the 
mass, there was a great approximation. Eck ex- 
plained the sacrifice as merely a sacramental sign, 
in remembrance of that which was offered up on 
the cross.t The presence of Christ in the eucharist 
was not debated. The protestants were easily per- 
suaded to acknowledge not only a true, but also a 
real presence. This addition is actually inserted 
in the Ansbach copy of the Confession. 

Tt was certainly not the difference in the fun- 
damental conceptions of the Christian dogma which 
perpetuated the contest. Luther had done nothing 
more than revive and re-establish the primitive 
doctrines of the Latin church, which had been bu- 
ried under the hierarchical systems of later times, 
and an ever-increasing load of abuses. Such diver- 
sities as those we have just mentioned might be 
reciprocally tolerated; and indeed different opinions 
had always co-existed. The real cause of rupture 
lay in the constitution and practices of the church, 

And with respect to these the protestants gave 
way as much as possible. They were persuaded 


* Spalatin, who performed the duties of a notary at the first 
sitting, in Forstemann, ii. p. 228. In like manner is Eck’s 
singular expression to be understood (Celestin, p. 36.): Nos 
ponimus satisfactionem tertiam partem pcenitentix, ipsi vero 
fatentur, sequi debere fructus bonorum operum, ubiiterum lis 
est verbalis, non realis. 

+ Account in Ceelestin, iii. 45. Est ergo missa non revera 


victima, sed mysterialis et reprasentativa. 
9 
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that the division was bn obstacle to good discipline 
in church and school; and that the government of 
the church would be both ill-conducted and costly 
in the hands of the temporal sovereigns. ‘The pro- 
testant princes and theologians declared themselves 
ready to restore to the bishops their jurisdiction, 
right of anathema, and control over benefices ; pro- 
vided only that no attempt was made to abridge 
the liberty of reading and expounding the gospel.* 
They were even disposed to observe fasts ; not as 
an ordinance of God, but for the sake of good 
order; and, in regard to confession, to admonish 
the people to confess all matters whereon they felt a 
want of advice and consolation ;—concessions which, 
in fact, included a restoration of the externals of 
the church to an extent no longer to be expected. 
Nor is there any ground for the assertion, that 
the refusal of the protestants to restore the property 
of the suppressed convents was the obstacle to a re- 
conciliation. Though the protestants retorted upon 
their antagonists the charge of worse acts of spolia- 
tion —such as the seizure of the bishopric of Utrecht 
by the emperor—an event of far greater importance 
‘than the suppression of a few convents, seeing that 
the constitution of the church was founded on 


* Unexpected answer, Forstemann, ii. 256. Compare with 
the Reflexions, idem, p. 245. p.75. From the latter it appears, 
that they tried to derive all hierarchical institutions expressly 
from human laws, including even the papacy itself, which, on 
those conditions, might be tolerated. How far Luther assented 
to this may be seen in Reflexions signed by him. Walch. xx. 
2178. 
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bishops, not on monks, —yet the elector of Saxony 
at last offered to place all the suppressed convents 
under sequestration ; the sequestrees, honourable 
men chosen from among the nobility of the land, 
were to pledge themselves to the emperor to allow 
nothing to be abstracted from the property, till a 
council should decide on its application.* 

Such were the advances once more made by the 
protestants to the church of Rome, and to the ma- 
jority in the empire. It is difficult to understand 
how the latter did not meet them with eagerness. 

On one point the committee of the majority made 
a great concession to the protestants. It expressed 
the hope of obtaining, at the ensuing council, the 
general admission of married priests, according to 
the example of the primitive church.f It also op- 
posed no scruple to the sacrament in both kinds. 

After so near an approximation, of what import- 
ance were a few differences in practice? Was it 
necessary to sacrifice to them the unity of the em- 
pire and the nation, and the blessings of peace ? 

That such was the lamentable result, may be 
mainly ascribed to the inability of the catholic 
leaders to act as perhaps they would have wished. 
We know that the affair had been already discussed 


* Sichsische Apologia. Miller, p. 861. and the Archiy. of 
Férstemann, p. 150. 

+ “ That the conjugati should be dmitted to priest’s estate 
and ordained, in like manner, as was the usage for some centu- 
ries in old times in the first churches.” Unschliissige und 
unvergriffliche christliche Mittel. (Undecided and impracti- 
cable christian Measures.—Proposals of the Catholic Com- 
mittee.) Foérstemann, ii. p. 250. 
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and decided at the papal court. The papal legate, 
Campeggi, did not neglect to visit the emperor at 
the critical moment, in order to inflame his catholic 
zeal, and bring him back to the views of the 
Curia.* He maintained that all the ordinances 
of the church were immediately dictated by the 
Holy Ghost. He worked on the minds of the 
States by similar arguments, and at length they 
required that, until the decision of the council, the 
protestants should appoint no more married priests 
to benefices; they persisted in compulsory confes- 
sion; they would consent neither to the omission of 
the canon in the mass, nor the abolition of private 
masses in. protestant countries; and, lastly, they 
required that the participation in the Lord’s Supper 
in one kind should be declared not less valid than 
in both. 

These, however, were concessions which would 
have as completely destroyed the infant work of 
protestant organisation as those demanded in 1529. 
Half-formed convictions would thus have been 
shaken to their very foundations. The protestants 
were prepared not to condemn the sacrament in 
one kind; but it was impossible for them to resolve 
to declare it equally conformable with scripture as 


* Thom. Leodius, Vita Friderici Palatini, vii. 151. Ut in- 
tellexit, ita rejecit. See Melanchthon to Camerarius. Corp. 
Ref. ii. 590. To this also tended Campeggi’s first observations. 
“T santi padri,” says he, “con la santita della vita, osservantia 
delli precetti divini, con summa vigilantia e studio si sono sfor- 
zati a partecipare del spirito santo, dal quale senza dubio spinti 
hanno cosi santamente ordinate tutte le cose della chiesa.” 
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their own form, “since,” as they affirmed, “Christ 
instituted the Sacrament in both kinds.” Nor could 
they be expected to re-introduce the private masses 
which they had so vehemently denounced as utterly 
at variance with the idea of the sacrament. This 
would have been to destroy their own work, not- 
withstanding their conviction that they had un- 
dertaken it on just grounds. 

As the negotiations advanced too, every step 
revealed a greater difference of fundamental prin- 
ciples than the parties had avowed to themselves. 
The catholics regarded the ordinances of ecclesias- 
tical authority as the rule which admitted, at the 
utmost, of rare exceptions. The protestants, on 
the contrary, saw the rule of faith and life in 
scripture alone; they would admit the peculiar 
institutions of the Romish church only condi- 
tionally, and in so far as it was wholly una- 
voidable.* The former derived all the ordinances 
of the church from divine right; the latter saw 
in them only human and revocable institutions. 
But little was gained so long as the protestants 
were unanimously inclined to regard the papacy as 
an earthly and human institution, and therefore 
needing limitations; since the religious ideas of 
the opposite party were entirely founded on the 
divine right of the catholic church, and the cha- 
racter of its head as Vicar of Christ. 


* Brenz spoke of a preceptum dispensabile in casu necessi- 
tatis. The necessity is to him the decree of the Romish Church, 
which, however, he by no means regards as justified thereby. 
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And even had they come to some sort of under- 
standing, and settled some terms of compromise, it 
would have been almost impossible to put them in 
execution. What difficulties, for example, would 
the re-establishment of bishoprics have created ! 
The character of the new church rested mainly on 
the independence of the lower clergy, and its imme- 
diate connexion with the territorial power. The old 
antipathy of the cities was already aroused by the 
suggestion; the Niirnbergers declared they would 
never again submit to the domination of a bishop.* 

Another and a less numerous meeting, consisting 
of only three members on either side, was con- 
vened towards the end of August, after the first 
negotiations were broken off; but on following 
their discussions with attention, we find that they 
never approached the point which the former as- 
sembly had reached. 

Some isolated attempts at conciliation were after- 
wards made. Duke Henry of Brunswick had a 
conference with the son of the elector John Fre- 
derick, in the garden of a citizen of Augsburg. In 
the church of St. Maurice, the chancellor of Baden 
made certain proposals to the chancellor of Saxony, 
who was accompanied by Melanchthon: these were 
discussed for a time, but could lead to no results. 

The protestant party had conceded as much as 
possible, consistently with their religious convic- 
tions; they had reached the farthest limits of 
compliance; nay, murmurs were already heard 


* Opinion of Spengler in Hausdorfs Leben Spenglers. p. 65. 
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in their own body against the concessions that 
had been made ; it was impossible to induce them 
to advance a single step farther. During these 
negotiations elector John exhorted the theologians 
to look only at the cause, and to take no thought 
for him or his land. 

Nor was any farther concession to be extorted 
from the other side, fettered as it was by the pope. 


NEGOTIATIONS OF THE EMPEROR. 


It was impossible that the emperor should be in- 
clined to acquiesce in such a termination of the 
diet, or to allow it to disperse thus. He was, on 
the contrary, deeply impressed with the conviction, 
that an interminable train of still greater evils and 
troubles must then ensue.* 

At the very beginning of the deliberations, the 
catholic majority had repeated the demand for a 
council, and Charles, who already contemplated ° 
an ecclesiastical assembly from his own peculiar 
point of view, as emperor, had written about it to 
the pope. Clement VII. laid the demand before a 
congregation which he had appointed to settle mat- 
ters of faith. Many declared themselves against 
it, especially on the two following grounds; first, 
because persons who had rejected the former coun- 
cils would not consent to a new one; secondly, 


* An opinion presented to the diet (Briissels Archives) says, 
“Ta maticre ne peut pas demeurer en ces termes sans en 
attendre pis ct inconvénient irréparable.” 
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because any attack on the part of the Turks would 
be far more dangerous while the public attention 
was absorbed by these internal affairs. But the 
pope was bound by the promises he had made 
during his captivity in the castle of St. Angelo, as 
well as by expressions he had let fall in conversa- 
tion at Bologna: he therefore entreated the emperor 
onee more maturely to weigh the thing ; but if his 
majesty, who was on the spot, and whose zeal for 
the catholic religion was undoubted, held it to 
be absolutely necessary, he also would consent ; 
but only under the condition laid down by the em- 
peror and States themselves—that the protestants 
must, till then, dutifully return to the rite and the 
doctrines of the holy mother church. He proposed 
Rome as the most suitable place for the meeting.* 

It was in consequence of this correspondence 
that, on the 7th of September, the emperor sent a 
message to the protestants, in which he announced 
the council; adding, however, “ that they must in 
the interval conform to the faith and practice of 
the emperor, the States, and the universal Chris- 
tian church.” 

Did Charles really believe, after all that had 
passed, that a command of this nature would be 
obeyed ? Such an expectation would only prove that 


* Al? imperatore di man propria di Clemente (L. di pr. ii. 
197): Pregatala prima che esamini maturamente — dico a V. 
M. che son contento che quella, in caso giudichi esser cosi ne- 
cessario, offerisca e prometta la convocatione del concilio, con 
conditione perd, che appartandosi da’ loro errori tornino incon- 
tinente al viver Catholicamente. 
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the temper and modes of thinking of the protest- 
ants were for ever closed and unintelligible to him. 
They had already heard of the intended proposal, and 
were prepared. They replied, that to comply with 
such a demand would be to run counter to God 
and their consciences; and that, moreover, they 
were not legally bound to do so; that the council 
granted was a consequence of previous decrees 
of the empire, but that no condition like that now 
attached to it had ever been so much as discussed. 
No resolutions which the majority might recently 
have passed in Spires to this effect could possibly 
bind those who had solemnly protested against the 
whole proceedings there. In the oral communica- 
tion the emperor had described them as a sect; 
against this they entered an immediate and solemn 
protest.” 

Weare in possession of the letter which the em- 
peror hereupon sent to the pope; it proves that 
he was no less mortified than incensed. “ They 
have answered me,” says he, ‘‘in the stubbornness 
of their error, whereupon I am reflecting what 
to do.” 

As the necessity of having recourse to force 
already arose in prospect before him, he thought 
that, although the mediation of the States had so 
utterly failed, he might be able to effect something 
by his personal interference. ‘In order that all 
our measures may be more completely justified,” 


* Remarks on the Ansbach Acts, in Férstemann’s Urkunden- 
buch, ii. 893. Sachsische Apologia in Férstemann’s Arch. 136, 
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he continues, “it seems good to me that I should 
speak with them myself, both jointly and severally, 
which I think immediately to proceed in.” Not, 
therefore, without giving notice to the court of 
Rome, he offered the protestants his personal en- 
deavours to discover means of restoring unity, pre- 
vious to the meeting of the council. 

He deceived himself greatly, however, if he 
hoped to accomplish any thing with the protestants 
by means of such a missive as he now addressed to 
them. In this he maintained the nullity of the 
Protest, without going into the grounds on which 
it rested, and solely because it was reasonable and 
expedient that so insignificant a number should 
yield to the majority: he likewise expressed his 
astonishment that the catholic deputies had car- 
ried their concessions so far. As the protestants 
had already expressed their final decision, they 
could not do otherwise than reject a negotia- 
tion founded on such assumptions as these. They 
entered into no discussion of the religious questions 
in their answer; they only sought to make the 
legality of their proceedings clear to the emperor. 
They replied, that they were determined to take 
their stand on the Recesses of the diets of 1524 and 
1526—a position from which no majority could 
remove them—and asked for nothing save external 
peace.* 

Inevitable as such an answer was, it deeply 


* Answer of the Protestants dated 8th Sept. Férstemann’s 
Urkunden, ii. 411. 
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offended the emperor. He gave the protestants to 
understand that he had received the same “ with 
notable displeasure.” He says in one of his letters 
that he cannot describe what vexation this affair 
causes him. Clinging tenaciously to the idea of 
the Latin church and animated by a chivalrous 
sort of ambition, he had hoped to triumph over all 
his enemies. Instead of this he saw himself in- 
volved in a dispute, the very grounds of which were 
unintelligible to him.* 

In fact he now thought that all peaceful means 
were exhausted, and that he must have recourse to’ 
arms. In the letter to the pope to which we have 
just alluded, he says, “ Force is what would now 
bring the most fruit ;” and he was only restrained 
by the consideration that he was not sufficiently 
prepared. After the second answer of the pro- 
testants had been sent in, he declared to the ma- 
jority of the States, that, as he could consent to 
nothing prejudicial to the faith, and as all concilia- 
tory measures had been of no avail, he was ready 
to risk his possessions and his person in the cause, 
and with the aid and counsel of the States, to do 
whatever might be necessary. He would likewise 
seck assistance from the pope and other sovereigns. 

This thought had been entertained in his privy 
council from the very commencement of the diet. 
Should the protestants remain obstinate, and, as 
their enemies wished, refuse to submit either to 
the judgment of the emperor or to the council, the 


* Forstemann’s Urkunden, ii. Heller’s Report, 422. 
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legate was to be consulted as to the kind of force 
to be employed.* 

The emperor appeared disposed to treat the pro- 
testants as he had done the Moors in Spain. Had 
he been fully prepared with munitions of war, and 
had he not been bound by the resolutions of the 
majority, he would probably, spite of his natural 
mildness, have been led by his consistent ad- 
herence to engagements, to proceed immediately in 
this work. 

It is, however, not surprising that the majority of 
the diet had some hesitation in assenting to sucha 
course. Certain interests had been agitated (as we 
have already mentioned), about which the States 
were not fully agreed with the emperor}; they were 
not disposed to follow him implicitly in a crusade. 
The old sentiments of members of the empire had 
not yet so entirely given place to religious hatred. 
On the contrary, at this moment the project of 
electing a king of the Romans (to which we shall 
shortly recur) excited fresh dissatisfaction among 
them. 

The States submitted a project of a Recess, which — 
held out, indeed, a menace of war, but at a dis- 


* Si lesdits Lutheriens - - demeurent obstinez, il faut savoir 
Vintention du Sieur Legat, comment et par quels moyens on 
pourra proceder contre eux par righeur. 

*t Konigklich wirde zu Hungern sc. Revocation der babstli- 
chen bulle so auf den vierten Tail d’ geistlichen gutter erlangt. 
The revocation of the papal bull is demanded for the fourth part 
of the ecclesiastical lands, by the king in Hungary, &e. Fér- 
stemann’s Urk. ii. 843. 
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stance; the protestants were to be allowed time 
for repentance till the next 5th of May, in order to 
explain themselves on the articles on which it had 
been found impossible to come to an agreement. 

Unfortunately, however, this project was also 
conceived in terms which wounded the feelings of 
the protestants. It. was said, that they must com- 
pel no one to join their sect ;—the word and the 
thing were equally odious to them: it contained 
ordinances to which they did not think themselves 
at liberty to submit; e.g. not to allow any thing 
relating to matters of faith to be printed within 
the period assigned, and to allow monks to confess 
and say mass; and lastly, it was expressly as- 
serted that the Confession had been confuted with 
arguments drawn from the holy scripture. By ac- 
cepting and subscribing this Recess, they would 
have signed the condemnation of their own cause. 
They rejected it without a moment’s hesitation. 
They not only explicitly stated the grounds of their 
refusal, but seized the opportunity offered them by 
the assertion that the Confession had been con- 
futed, to lay before the emperor an apology for it. 
On all main points the apology is like the Con- 
fession; but, if I mistake not, the nature and 
style of the former recede still more widely from 
catholicism. 

This brought down upon them another sterm. 
Elector Joachim of Brandenburg announced to 
them, that if they refused to accept the Recess, the 
emperor and States were determined to venture 
person and property, land and people, in order to 
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put an end to this matter. The emperor declared 
that he would consent to no further alterations; if 
the protestant party would accept the Recess, there 
it was: if not, he, the emperor, in concert with all 
the other Estates, must’ take immediate measures 
for the extirpation of their sect. 

But if former threats had been unavailing, these 
were not likely to make any impression. The reli- 
gious spirit which, in the rigour of its conscien- 
tiousness, had scorned every alliance not founded 
on perfect uniformity of belief, now showed itself 
rio less inflexible towards the system from which it 
had seceded. 

Such was the end of every attempt at approxima- 
tion. The minority were determined to maintain 
their position in all its integrity, and calmly to await 
whatever their enemies might undertake against 
them. 

Thus the parties separated. 

It were a complete mistake to imagine that the 
elector of Saxony had any political schemes of op- 
position to the emperor. On the contrary, it was 
a sincere affliction to him to be forced to sever 
himself thus from his emperor and lord; but he 
could do no otherwise. The moment had arrived 
when, being about to depart, he went to take his 
leave. “ Uncle, uncle,” said the emperor, “ I did not 
look for this from you (Hw. Liebden).”* The elector 
made no answer; his eyes filled with tears, but he 


* Your well-belovedness, would be somewhat corresponding 
to this title, by which the emperor was wont to address his im- 
mediate vassals.—'TRANSL. 
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could find no words; so he: left the palace and, 
immediately after, the city. * 

A complete separation had taken place among 
the princes of the empire. In Spires this had ex- 
tended to the princes alone ; now, the emperor was 
not only present but maplicatall 

The rupture which had hitherto been concealed 
beneath the hope of a reconciliation, was now laid 
Ss to view. 

The division had already extended to the cities. 

First, Reutlingen, and then, one after another, 
Kempten, Heilbronn, Windsheim, and Weissen- 
burg in the Nordgau, had joined Niirnberg. 

Four other towns, Strasburg, Memmingen, Con- 
stance and Lindau, which had hitherto adhered to 
the Swiss views of the Lord’s supper, had given in 
their own confession — the so-called ‘Tetrapolitana 
—to the contents of which, so highly important to. 
the internal history of protestantism, we shall re- 
turn hereafter.f To them, too, the emperor caused 


* Erziblung der sichsischen Apologia in Férstemann’s 
Archiy. p. 206. Granvella mentions this trait, as a proof of. 
the loyalty and affection of the elector towards his imperial 
majesty. 

{ Fiirstenberg (5th July) relates the following: “Es haben, 
die von Strasburg vergangener Tag uns und etlich mehr von 
Stiidten bei sich erfordert, und die Bekanntniss irer Lere und 
Predig, so sie der Keys. Mt. zu tibergeben willens, zuvor anho- 
ren lassen, ob sich jemand villeicht mit inen unterschreiben 
wolt. Wie wol nun dieselbig fast wol gestellt und etwas subtiler 
und zugtiger dan der Fursten gewest, so haben wir doch, 
diweyl bis anher bei uns des Sacraments halber ihre Opinion, 
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a catholic refutation to be read aloud; of course, 
without the smallest effect. Strasburg showed as 
much courage as Niirnberg and other.cities. Had 
the intended reconciliation taken place between 
catholics and protestants, the four cities would 
have fallen into no little jeopardy. But as things 
turned out in Augsburg, they had less to fear than 
at first, and they therefore gave the less ear to any 
suggestions from the other side. 

It was only to the other cities that the emperor 
caused it to be announced, on the 24th of September, 
that Saxony and his kinsmen and allies had cause- 
lessly and wrongfully rejected a Recess drawn up, 
in fact, in their favour,—doubtless mainly because 
they were required to restore the convents; but 
that he was resolved to put an end to this thing. 
As the other States had promised to stake life 
and property on the cause, he hoped to find the 
same zeal in them. The cities requested to be 
allowed first to consult their authorities; the em- 
peror pressed for an immediate answer. 


nit gepredigt, das underschreyben abgeschlagen ; dergleichen 
haben auch andere gethan, uss ursachen von jeglichen insonder- 
heit furgewant.”—“ Yesterday they of Strasburg invited us and 
some others of the cities to come to them, and to hear the con- 
fession of their doctrine and preaching, which they intend to 
deliver in to the emperor; and to see whether perchance any 
will subscribe it with them. Now, although the same be well 
drawn up, and somewhat more subtle and discreet than that of 
the princes was, yet have we, seeing that till now their opinion 
on the sacrament has not been preached among us, refused to 
sign ; the ae neve also others ee for reasons by each seve- 
rally assigned.’ 
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Hereupon those who had remained catholic, the 
smaller as wellas the larger, Rottweil, Ueberlingen, 
Cologne, Hagenau, even Regensburg, attached 
themselves without hesitation to the emperor. 

The others, who had hitherto allowed free circu- 
lation to the Confession, without setting them- 
selves in open opposition to the emperor and the 
majority, were now in no small perplexity. They 
considered that, by accepting the Recess, they 
should admit the Confession to be confuted, and 
that they should be compelled to fight against 
their co-religionists; gradually therefore Frank- 
furt, Ulm, Schwibisch-Hall—and lastly Augsburg, 
rejected it. In Augsburg, as may be imagined, 
this difficulty was most felt, in consequence of the 
emperor’s presence. It was thought necessary to 
resort to the extraordinary measure of convoking 
the great council, in which members of all the 
guilds took part. But the protestant spirit had 
already penetrated the body of the citizens too 
deeply for them to find it possible to renounce it. 
In the very face of the emperor, Augsburg refused 
to accept his Recess.* 


* Kress and Volkamer to Niirnberg in Corp. Ref. ii. 422. 
The correspondence between: the city of Frankfurt and its dele- 
gates is specially worthy of note, “ Sollte es aber mit sich 
bringen, wie es on Zweyfel thut,” wrote Furstenberg on the 34 
of October, “dass wir stillschweygend gehellen, dass die Be- 
kenntniss des Churfiirsten und seynes. Anhangs mit den hey- 
. ligen Evangelien und Geschriften griindlich abgeleynet worden, 
welche Ableynung wir doch nie gesehn noch an Tag kommen 
ist, das ist unsers Erachtens wider unser Gewissen und Ver- 
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There were now fourteen cities, and among them 
precisely the most affluent and flourishing in the 


stand und deshalb zu bewilligen ganz beschwerlich und nit 
thunlich, und wan es gleich desfalls nit zu widerfechten were, 
khan E. W. on Zweyffel. wol ermessen, wo es zur Handlung 
kommen solt, was E. W. derwegen mit Pulver Buxen Geld und 
andern zu leihen und darzustrecken zugemut word werden: wir 
wollen geschweygen was das uf im hab zuzusagen und zu halten 
was weiter beschlossen wird.” —‘* Should it, however, come to 
pass, as it doubtless will, that we tacitly admit that the Con- 
fession of the elector and his followers is fundamentally confuted 
from the holy Gospels and Scriptures, (which confutation we 
have, however, not seen, and which has not yet been made pub- 
lic, ) that were, according to our judgment, against our conscience 
and understanding, and to assent to it were very difficult, and 
not a thing to be done ; and if, in like manner, it. were not to be 
controverted, your worships can without doubt well estimate, if 
it should come to action, what your worships would be asked to 
lend and contribute in powder, firelocks, money, and other 
things: we will say nothing about what is to be said to this 
matter, and will hold to what may be further determined.” 
The eminently discreet council of Frankfurt hereupon re- 
solves on this answer to the emperor. (14th Oct.) —“ Dieweil 
Kais. Mt. ein Concilium zu verschaffen sich allergnediglichst 
erpotten, und ein erparer Rath kainswegs sich ye versehen, 
dass Kais. Mt. dem ewigen Gottes Wort etwas zuwider werde 
aufrichten oder handhaben helffen, so wolle ein erbarer Rath 
in Bedacht hochgedachter Kays. Mt. als eines allergnedigsten 
giitigen milten Kaisers selbss erbieten sich desselbigen getro- 
isten, auch fiiran, als einem christlichen Magistrat wol geziemt, 
und so viel sie gegen Gott der Seelen und Gewissen halb 
und der Kays. Mt. von des Reichs wegen Gehorsam zu 
leisten schuldig, wie pillig allerunterthiingist gehorsamen.” — 
“Since your imperial majesty has most graciously proposed 
to procure an ecclesiastical council to be held, and since our 
honourable council has by no means seen that your imperial 
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empire — Strasburg, Ulm, Augsburg, Frankfurt, 
and Niirnberg,—that actively opposed the Recess. 
They were a minority, but not so inconsiderable a 
minority as had at first appeared. 


Meanwhile the emperor had business to transact 
with the majority, who, as we have said, did not 
attach themselves with such cordiality to his house 
as the support they now received from him seemed 
to demand. 

The grant of the ecclesiastical lands in Germany 
and Austria, made by the pope to King Ferdinand, 
was obstinately rejected. The clergy first declared 
their resolution not to consent to it, and the whole 
assembly then made the cause their own. Ina report 
with marginal notes, written by Granvilla, it ap- 
pears that they threatened to withhold all subsidies 
for the Turkish war if this project was persisted 
in. Such an innovation, they declared, such an 
assumption of power on the part of the pope, could 
be endured neither in the empire, nor in the 


majesty would ever help to establish or maintain any thing 
contrary to the everlasting word of God, our honorable council 
regarding your imperial majesty as a most gracious, kind and 
clement emperor, proposes to trust to your imperial majesty as 
it beseems a Christian magistracy, and in as far as they are 
bound to tender obedience. to God, on account of their souls 
and consciences, and to your imperial majesty on account of 
the empire, so far most dutifully to obey, as is just and 
reasonable.” In these. obscure folds do they wrap up their 
refusal. In the main, they agree with their ambassador. 
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Austrian hereditary dominions.* Granvilla made 
this known to the king, and Ferdinand was at 
length compelled to let the bull drop. 

Not till then were the Turkish succours granted ; 
nor even then were they such as the emperor had 
wished them — permanent, which the States de- 
clared would only be possible in case of the co-ope- 
ration of the whole of Christendom. On the other 
hand, a considerable body of troops raised in haste 
were immediately granted; twice as many as for 
the Roman expedition of 1521; viz. 40,000 foot 
soldiers, and 8000 horse, for six months only at pre- 
sent, but for longer in case of need. The succours 
were not to be in money, but in men, and to be 
levied according to the division of the circles. 

Some other internal affairs were likewise trans- 
acted. 

One main purpose of the diet, announced in the 
proclamation was, to allay the disputes between the 
spiritual and temporal Estates which had recently 
made so much noise. Ata former period the spi- 
ritual States had been vehemently attacked ; now, 
they were the complainants. Formerly this would 
have given occasion to the most violent contests ; 


* Les deputés ont dit clerement, que la dite hastive ayde ne 
sera en maniére nulle consentie, si premierement le roi (Ferdi- 
nand) nabolit entierement la bulle du pape, et ce non seulement 
en l’empire, mais aussi a l’encontre des subjects de tous les estats: 
qui sont demourans et habitans en pays d’ Autriche, car ils don- 
nent & entendre que de la sorte ils ne veulent nullement estre 
en subjection du pape. (Brussels Archives). Granvilla adds 
the remark, au roi, que §. M. regarde, ete. 
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now, as these mutual animosities had given way to a 
common antipathy, a committee, composed of both, 
was appointed, and a compromise actually effected, 
which the emperor consented to proclaim as a con- 
stitution of the empire.* 

The hundred Gravamina were likewise once 
more brought forward. The temporal princes, ac- 
customed to persist in their resolutions, presented 
them anew. As the papal legate was not em- 
powered to enter into negotiations on the matter, 
the emperor engaged to have them agitated by his 
ambassador in Rome. ft 

It appears almost as if the abolition of these 
grievances had subsequently been regarded as con- 
ceded, and as if the constitution just mentioned 
had obtained a certain authority. { But these inter- 
ests now vanished before the far weightier one of 
the reformation. 

The most important question was, what attitude 
the emperor and the majority would assume in 
their relations with the States which had rejected 
their Recess. 


* Concordata of the spiritual and temporal grievances, col- 
lected in the form of a constitution. Bucholtz, iii. 636. 

{ In Adrian’s Catalogus is quoted (No. 196. p. 93.) Consultatio 
et deliberatio consiliariorum deputatorum super gravaminibus 
que nationi Germanice per sedem apostolicam inferuntur, 
which would belong here. 

{ Spittler, Geschichte der Fundamentalgesetze der deutch- 
katholischen Kirche (Werke, viii. 501.), affirms that the two 
documents, the Gravamina, which were regarded as actually 
settled, and the Concordata, lay on the table of the Imperial 
Council (Hofrath) for daily use. 

x 4 
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_ From all I have been able to discover it ap- 
pears, that the emperor was more for an immediate 
resort to force, while the majority were inclined to 
defer taking up arms. 

After being repeatedly asked, they gave in their 
opinion, that the emperor should issue a new reli- 
gious mandate on the basis of the edict of Worms. 
If Saxony with his followers should refuse obedi- 
ence to it, the emperor should summon them to 
appear before him, pronounce the due punishment, 
and proceed to its execution. 

The Recess is conceived in the same spirit. 

The emperor therein proclaims his serious deter- 
mination to enforce his edict of Worms ; he speci- 
fies a number of infringements of it, all of which 
he condemns, whether they be called Lutheran, 
Zwinglian, or anabaptist; he insists on the main- 
tenance of every point of the disputed usages or 
doctrines, and establishes anew the jurisdiction of 
the spiritual princes. The imperial fiscal was im- 
mediately to proceed judicially against the recus- 
ants, even to the punishment of the ban of the em- 
pire, which should be executed according to the 
ordinances of the Public Peace. 

_ A main point, and one to which we shall shortly 
have occasion to return, is that the Imperial Cham- 
ber was immediately re-constituted and bound to 
enforce this Recess. 

An appeal to arms remained however, as we 
see from this document, always in reserve; it was 
an idea to which the emperor incessantly recurred. 
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In a letter to the pope of the 4th October, he 
expressed himself with great vivacity on the sub- 
ject; he informed him that the negotiations were 
broken off and their adversaries more obstinate 
than ever, but that he was determined to apply all 
his force to subdue them. He wishes the pope to 
exhort the other princes of Christendom to espouse 
this cause.* 

We have another letter, dated 25th of October, 
from Charles to the cardinals, in which he earnestly 
entreats them to promote the convocation of a 
council. Meanwhile, he wishes. to consult them 
how he is to act in the interval towards the Luthe- 
rans, so as as to avoid further danger; and espe- 
cially how he ought to fulfil the functions of an 
emperor, which had devolved upon him. * We de- 
clare to you,” adds he, “that for the termination 
of this affair we will spare neither kingdoms 
nor dominions; nay, that we will devote to it 
body and soul, which we have wholly dedicated to 
the service of God Almighty.” f 


* Raince, 18th.Oct. Lui (au Pape) escrivoit le dit empereur 
estre deliberé employer tous ses biens et forces et sa propre 
personne a leur faire la guerre, priant §. Sté. vouloir admonester 
et requerir tous les princes chretiens vouloir aider et entrer 
i Vexpedition de la dite emprise, et sur cela s. d. Sté. fait, 
dimanche congregation de cardinaux. MS, Bethune at Paris. 

+ Il vous plaira, selon votre prudence et bonté, adviser com- 
ment on se peut gouverner avec eux — (les Lutheriens) —— 
tant pour empescher quil n’advienne plus detriment 4 la chose 
publique, que partiellement pour la satisfaction des charges et 
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On the 30th October he sent his major domo, 
Pedro de la Cueva, to Rome, to inform the pope 
that the catholic princes were indeed of opinion 
that the year was too far advanced to undertake 
any immediate measures against the Lutherans; but 
to exhort him (the pope) by no means to desist from 
preparations for such an enterprise. The emperor, 
on his side, however desirable it might be for him 
to go to Spain, would postpone every thing, in order 
immediately to put in execution whatever in the 
pope’s opinion might conduce to the service of God 
and of his holiness. 

In Rome the question had long been decided. 
Campeggi had told the emperor that, without some 
strong measure, he would arrive at no result. He 
had reminded him of Maximilian, who had never 
been able to obtain obedience till he took up arms, 
and used them successfully against the house of 
the Palatinate.* 

In short, as the protestants were not to be 
brought to conform by mild measures, western 
Christendom and the German empire, represented 


offices, esquels par la divine clemence fumes constitués, vous 
advisans que n’epargnerons ni royaumes ni seigneuries pour la 
consommation de chose tant necessaire, etc. Bethune, 8539. 

* Molto pit a V. Mta. conviensi in questa impressa santa e 
christiana a farsi obedire con tutte le vie e modi che si ponno 
trovare, che fece la felice memoria di Maximiliano suo avo nelle 
imprese che contra i Palatini si gloriosamente fini, dipoi la quale 
sempre fu poi tenuto e riverito e obedito, —- — ricordando 
sempre che é impossibile senza qualche gagliarda exactione et 
ordine estirpare le heresie. 
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by the pope, the emperor, and the assembly of the 
empire, appeared resolved to put them down either 
by law or by force. 

It remained to be seen whether the recusants 
would have the physical and moral strength neces- 
sary to make effectual resistance. 
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1530—1535. 


As even in the remote times described by Tacitus, 
the Germans deemed it the heaviest of all punish- 
- ments to be forbidden to attend the public assem- 
blies and sacrifices; so, during the middle ages, 
they accounted it an intolerable misfortune to be 
excluded from the communion of the church and 
the peace of the empire. These two communities 
appeared to embrace all the good which man can 
enjoy, on this side the grave and on the other. 

The evangelical States now found themselves 
on the point of being excluded from both. 

From the church, encumbered as it was with 
abuses which they had hoped to reform, they 
had, since their efforts were unsuccessful, volunta- 
rily severed themselves. They clung with fervent 
and steadfast attachment to the idea of an improved 
church. On the other hand, the established church 
strenuously resisted every attempt at change, and 
repulsed every advance unaccompanied by complete 
submission. 

Hence it happened that the imperial authority, 
on which the evangelical party at first thought they 
might rely for support, having concluded a close 
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alliance with Rome, now threatened them with ex- 
clusion from the Public Peace, —that is to say, 
with war and ruin. 

It seemed evident that the evangelical party, 
with their slender territorial power, still further 
enfeebled by internal divisions, if once involved 
in a serious contest with a large majority of the 
States, the puissant emperor, and the whole of 
Latin christendom united, must be instantly and 
hopelessly overwhelmed. 

This it is which constitutes the most striking 
feature of the diet of Augsburg; that, in full view 
of this danger, they resolved never to abandon the 
religious position they had taken up, and the im- 
portance of which filled their whole souls. 

When, indeed, this resolution was once taken, it 
appeared on a calm survey of their situation, that, 
in spite of the superiority of their opponents, the 
cause they so intrepidly defended was by no means 
desperate. 

And, in the first place, the tendency to reform 
was inherent in the course of events and the pro- 
eress of public opinion, and had innumerable 
allies lying without the pale of its acknowledged 
domain ; all the force of the principle of which the 
Protesters were the avowed champions, must, with- 
out any effort of theirs, come to their aid. 

At the same time the whole of the Germano- 
Roman nations of the West were attacked by the 
most formidable enemy they had ever encountered. 
In spite of all differences, in spite of the attempt to 
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exclude them from the great political body of which 
they were members, the protestants belonged to 
this menaced and assailed community; they, in- 
deed, were the representatives of a new stage of 
that intellectual culture, of which the barbarian 
enemy meditated the extirpation; Europe neither 
could nor would dispense with their aid. 

But, lastly, the external unity of catholic chris- . 
tendom was only the product of a moment of 
good fortune and victory, or of prompt and suc- 
cessful policy. It was hardly to be expected that 
such a peace as this would lead to serious co-opera- 
tion, or would even be of any long continuance, 

I do not believe that any of the men then 
living arrived at a full sense of the real situation 
of things. Landgrave Philip was the first who 
had a dim perception of it; the others, without 
much reflexion on what was passing around them, 
took counsel only of their consciences. 

The important thing both for them and for the 
general progress of society was, that a centre of 
resistance should be firmly established, so that 
they might not be overpowered by the first storm, 
and might on some future occasion take advantage 
of favouring circumstances, by which their enemies 


now so largely profited. 
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FOUNDATION OF THE SCHMALKALDIC LEAGUE. 


Tue church had of herself no political power; for 
that, she was wholly dependent on the arm of 
the empire. “The anathema,” says the Sachsen- 
spiegel, “injures only the soul; the penalties of 
the law of the land or of the feudal law are con- 
sequent on the king’s ban.” 

Hostile as was the temper of the majority at the 
diet to the protestants, this ban, spite of their 
secession from the church, was not proclaimed 
against them. The majority, which had not even 
permitted the emperor to act as judge, hesitated to 
put arms into his hands. 

While war still appeared imminent, they con- 
ceived the design of transferring the combat to 
another field; “they would not fight, but right” 
(nicht fechten sondern rechten), as they expressed 
it. Of all the great institutions of the empire 
which had been so laboriously founded for the 
conservation of the national unity, the only one 
that still enjoyed some consideration was the 
Imperial Chamber (Reichskammergericht), which 
exercised the judicial functions of the emperor, 
while its character was eminently representative.* 


* Stindisch. See Translator’s note, Vol. I. p. 112. 
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This tribunal they resolved to employ for the pur- 
pose they meditated. At the diet of Augsburg, 
the Imperial Chamber was extended and better or- 
ganised for the despatch of business. The number 
of assessors was increased from eighteen to twenty- 
four, retaining, of course, the right of election of 
the circles; but besides this, it was thought neces- 
sary, in order to get rid of long arrears of business, 
to appoint eight experienced doctors. Further, 
the court determined to subject itself to a new vi- 
sitation. The reader will remember the manner in 
which it was purified, at the time the old Council 
of Regency fell.* The same spirit presided over 
the present reforms. Seven of the procurators and 
advocates were seriously admonished on account of 
their religious opinions, and an eighth was obliged 
to absent himself for a time.t And this tribunal, 
thus strengthened, and purged from all inclination 
to the new opinions, was now most earnestly ex- 
horted to observe the Augsburg Recess, particu- 
larly in the article concerning faith ; the president 
of the chamber was to be not only empowered, 
but bound, to remove any who might infringe it, 
and must do so under pain of the emperor’s dis- 


pleasure. f 
The Imperial Chamber was thus rendered a com- 


* Vol. II. p. 140. 

} Harpprecht, Staatsarchiv. des Kammergerichts, v. 82. 

{ Recess of the 19th Nov. 1530. §§ 76. 82. 91. All the 
persons of the imperial chamber should “ bear themselves agree- 
ably to the Recess of this diet now and here holden, especially 
in the article of faith and religion.” 

Z 2 
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plete expression of the prevailing sentiments of the 
majority. 

The protestants were well aware of this. In 
a project for the maintenance of peace, communi- 
cated to them at the conclusion of the diet, it was 
said, that no one should invade another's dominions 
unlawfully. They inferred from this that such 
invasion might take place, in pursuance of a sen- 
tence of the Imperial Chamber, the nature of which 
could not be doubtful. 

At the same time, however, a new measure was 
introduced for the government of the empire. 

Of late years the house of Austria had more than 
once had occasion to fear that, in consequence of 
the nullity of the Council of Regency, and the ab- 
sence of the emperor, people might either proceed 
to elect another chief, or might revive and re- 
cognise the rights of the vicars of the empire, of 
whom the elector of Saxony was one. 

In order to put an end for ever to plans of this 
sort, the emperor abandoned all considerations re- 
garding his possible posterity, and, as we have said, 
determined to raise his brother to the rank of king 
of the Romans. 

It had been objected to Maximilian on a similar 
occasion, that he was himself not crowned emperor, 
and therefore, in fact, only king of the Romans ; 
and this was one of the reasons for Charles’s coro- 
nation in Bologna. 

To this the five catholic electors raised little 
objection, presuming that their compliance would 
be requited with favours. The Palatinate was 
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promised compensation for its losses in the Lands- 
hut war, and moreover the sum of 160,000 gul- 
den. <A final settlement of the affair of Zossen 
and the Bohemian fiefs, together with other advan- 
tages, was promised to Brandenburg ; in his letters 
he tells with great delight what a gracious em- 
peror and king he has.* A number of extraordi- 
nary, and indeed almost contradictory. favours 
were to be granted to the elector of Mainz; e.g. to 
procure him, from the court of Rome, the powers 
of a legate a latere for his dioceses, and at the 
same time, permission to leave these same dioceses 
to co-adjutors, and keep an accumulation of estates 
and benefices for his own perpetual use.t Tréves 
had for some years been secured by asum of money. 
The longest hesitation was on the part of Cologne, 
the promises made to whom eleven years ago at the 
election of Charles V. were not yet fulfilled; but 
at length, having received sufficient guarantee, he 
assented. Saxony alone held out. 

It was suggested by some, that, as Saxony could 
in no case be won over without concessions which 
the emperor was determined not to grant, it would 
be most expedient to take advantage of his defec- 
tion from the church of Rome, at once to exclude 
him. The pope actually sent a brief according to 

* Letter of the 18th Aug. 1530. Berlin Archives. 

+ The last, in the letter of grace (Gnadenbrief) of the 6th 
Sept. in Bucholtz iii. 662. The first, in the Brussels Archives, 
7th Sept. Contendemus obtinere a D. N. Clemente VII. facul- 
tates ad instar legati a latere pro electore antedicto in omnibus 
suis dicecesibus, nempe Moguntina, Magdeburgensi, et Halber- 


stadensi. 
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which Elector John could be stripped of his right 
of electing, in virtue of a bull of Leo X., sub- 
jecting the defenders of Luther to the pains and 
penalties of heresy.* Deliberations were actually 
held upon the matter; but the electors had not yet 
reached such a point as to consent to so formless 
a proceeding, which might afterwards be turned 
against any one of themselves. The evidence we 
have seems to prove, that the elector palatine 
most strenuously opposed itt, and that John of 
Saxony was in fact invited. The pliant pope had 
furnished a brief to meet this case also, in which 
he declared that the participation of Saxony, al- 
though, in virtue of the above-mentioned bull, he 
might be regarded as excommunicated, should not 
prejudice the validity of the election. 

The warning thus given, and the threat implied 
in the new instructions to the Imperial Chamber, 
were the immediate causes of the Schmalkaldic 
League. 

We have seen how little the evangelical princes 
had hitherto succeeded in forming any permanent 
union; and even now they wavered as long as the em- 
peror remained in Augsburg, and there was still a 
doubt what measures he might take in concert with 
the majority. A.congress already convoked was given 


* Extract in Bucholtz, ix. 17. 

+ Taubenheim to El. John. Forstemann, ii. 821. “ Wie 
ichs vermerke, so szolle Pfalz die vornehmste Ursach sein, da- 
mit E. Ch. G. nicht ausgeschlossen werden.” According to 
what I observe, the palatine is the chief cause why your E. G. 
is not excluded. 
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up again in consequence of some pacific expres- 
sions of the emperor.* But now that the Recess had 
appeared, and was of so decidedly hostile a cha- 
racter, —now, that the above-mentioned citation 
was at the same time sent to the Saxon court, they 
could no longer defer their meeting. 

In a letter to George of Brandenburg, elector 
John gives the following reasons : — First, that in 
answer to a question concerning the instructions 
given to the fiscal of the Imperial Chamber, the 
emperor had replied, that he (the fiscal) should 
not be prohibited from proceeding against those 
who would not submit to his Recess; it would, 
therefore, be necessary to deliberate on an unani- 
mous exception against such a proceeding. And 
likewise, that the summons to the election rendered 
it necessary that they should converse with each 
other about it, and immediately agree on some 
common measures of opposition. 

I know not whether I am wrong in supposing 
that this turn of affairs was essentially favourable 
to the protestants. 

The all important point was, that they should 
not be excluded from the Peace of the Empire, on 
account of their ecclesiastical changes. 


* It was fixed for the Monday after the feast of St. Ca- 
tharine. (28th Nov. 1580.) 

+ This is in fact expressed in the paper which is annexed to 
the letter from Torgau, of St, Andrew’s Eve (29th Nov.). The 
elector invites the Markgrave, “ir (S. Gn.) selbst und der 
sachen zu gut,” (“for your Grace’s own sake, and that of the 
cause.”) (W. A.) 
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Had the old modes of thinking still prevailed, a 
crusade would have been set on foot against them. 

But, inasmuch as the majority resolved to attack 
them by means of the great representative (stdndis- 
chen) tribunal, and on the field of the ancient laws of 
the empire; inasmuch as the emperor invited them to 
concur in his brother’s election, the legality of their 
participation in the business of the empire, in spite 
of their ecclesiastical differences, was recognised. 

The whole contest was converted from an eccle- 
siastical into a general;—from a political question, 
to one of public law; and on this ground the pro- 
testants had now to unite, and to organise their re- 
sistance. 

On the 22nd Dec. 1530, John of Saxony, Ernest 
of Liineburg, Philip of Hessen, Wolfgang of Anhalt, 
the Counts Gebhard and Albrecht of Mansfeld,the 
latter of whom was bearer of the vote of Gruben- 
hagen, and also delegates from George of Branden- 
burg and from several cities, assembled in Schmal- 
kalden. The heights which surround the town 
were covered with snow. It was not for their 
pleasure that they passed the festival of Christmas 
in this small frontier town, in the midst of a rude 
mountain district. 

They resolved, in the first place, that, as soon as 
any attempt should be made by the imperial fiscal to 
enforce the law against any one of them, the whole 
body should come to his aid.* They agreed on 


* Wo der kais. Fiscal, der Bund zu Schwaben oder Jemand 
anders J. Chf. und Fiirstlichen Gnaden oder die gemeldten 
Stadte, eine oder mehre, oder jemand von den Iren in Sachen 
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certain exceptions which they intended to take 
in common, and appointed two or three procura- 
tors to conduct the business before the Imperial 
Chamber. 

This is the essential part of the league; and it 
affords the clearest evidence that the religious dis- 
pute was transformed into one of law. In this all 
who had originally subscribed the Augsburg Con- 
fession, or had since given in their adhesion to it, 
joined. 

They also agreed that they must try to induce 
the emperor to mitigate the terms of the Recess, or, 
perhaps, protest against it altogether. 

Had they proceeded to act immediately, it is 
probable that a uniform external organization of 
the new churches would have been effected. Most 
of them were in favour of the introduction of a 
general church ordinance,— mainly in order to 
render open vice amenable to ecclesiastical chas- 
tisement. 

On the other hand, they could not come to so 
perfect an understanding concerning the second 


unfern heil. Glauben oder was demselben anhanget (belangen), 
auf den ausgegangenen Abschied flirnehmen und im Schein des 


Rechtens oder andere Wege beklagen wiirde, — das Ire aller 
Gn. und Gunsten einander in solche beistendig, rathlich und 
hilflich seyn sollen.” —“If the imperial fiscal, the Swabian 


league, or any others, should undertake, in virtue of the Recess 
just published, and under the appearance of law, or in any other 
way, to accuse your E. and P. Graces, or the above-mentioned 
cities, on account of our holy faith, or what is connected there- 
with — that all your Graces should stand by one another with 
counsel and help.” 
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principal subject of deliberation— the election of 
the king. 

Saxony declared his opinion that they should 
not allow so great a latitude to the emperor, as 
that he should be able to carry through an affair 
of this importance single handed; otherwise, 
there would soon be an end of the privileges and 
franchises of the empire. There was a great dif 
ference, he said, between an election after a regu- 
lar vacancy, and an attempt to place a king of the 
Romans by the side of a living emperor. In 
the latter case, a consultation of all the electors, 
and an unanimous resolution, must precede the 
summons to the election. But nothing of the kind 
had been thought of. Even the citation which had 
been sent to himself (the elector of Saxony), al- 
lowed much too short a time, and was as completely 
null as all the rest of the proceedings. Lastly, it 
was impossible to suffer Ferdinand, who had dis 
tinguished himself by his enmity to the gospel, to 
be imposed upon them. While lieutenant, he had 
contrived the strangest artifices, and as king, he 
would have the game in his own hands. To elect 
Ferdinand thus, without any stipulation, would be 
to put arms into the hands of their enemies. They 
must stand firm as one man, and refuse obedience 
with common consent. They could negotiate af- 
terwards. They would then have a good opportu- 
nity to oblige the king to order the fiscal to stay 
proceedings, or entirely to repeal the Recess.* They 


* Article, what is to be treated of the following day at 
Schmalkalden. (W. A.) 
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might, according to the expression in the original, 
put a bit in his mouth.” 

These views were very readily listened to, and es- 
pecially coincided with those of Landgrave Philip. 
They were approved by a large majority of the 
States. 

Markgrave George and his neighbours of Niirn- 
berg alone would not go so far. The former stood 
in too various and peculiar relations to Ferdi- 
nand, to venture to offend him personally. The 
great desire of the latter was, to show themselves 
the more especial subjects of the emperor. At the 
first request on his part, they had delivered up the 
coronation regalia which were kept at Niirnberg, 
and had sent an ambassador for that express pur- 
pose to the imperial court. 

Another question was intimately connected 
with the former. 

Although the attacks more immediately to be 
dreaded were of a judicial kind, it was impossible 
not to see that, in case of need, the emperor 
meditated employing force. It was remarked that, 
in the Recess he had enjoined peace on others, but 
had not promised to observe it himself.* It is cer- 
tain that a correspondence concerning the neces- 
sity of raising troops, was carried on between Fer- 


* Letter of the Saxon envoy. F%orstemann, ii. 711. The 
Niirnbergers announced as early as the 21st October, that all 
was, “dahin gericht, wie man die thatliche Handlung wider die 
Anhenger des Evangeliums zum tapfersten anfange.”—“ so 
arranged, that forcible measures may be the most ich 
begun against the adherents of the gospel.” 
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dinand and the papal court, in the beginning of the 
year 1531.* People asserted that they had heard 
Henry of Brunswick say, that he and Esk of 
Reischach were to take the command of the army. 

The first question, therefore, to be decided, was, 
whether it was lawful to resist the emperor. 

The opinion of the theologians, who took their 
ideas of the imperial authority from the New Tes- 
tament, was, a8 we are aware, against resistance. 

But in a time of such vast changes, when the se- 
cular element was universally emancipating itself 
from the hierarchy, the notions of public law neces- 
sarily became cleared of all theological admixture. 

The jurists adduced certain arguments drawn 
from the civil law, concerning the resistance which 
might be offered to a judge who should take no notice 
of a legal appeal; chiefly, however, they called in 
question, whether the power which the theologians 
ascribed to the emperor was really his by law.t 

The theologians had even advised the princes to 
allow the emperor to proceed in their dominions ac- 
cording to his pleasure ; to allow him, for example, 
to drive out themselves (the preachers). To this it 
was objected, that such a proceeding would be ut- 


* A. de Burgo to Ferdinand, 2d March, 1531. Dixi quod 
esset providendum de viribus et remediis in re Lutherana, quod 
solum concilium non futurum esset sufliciens, sed parate vires 
facerent bonum concilium, et quod paratis viribus possint illi 
(z ?) converti, ubi ete. 

} Etlicher furtreflicher Rechtsgelehrten in Wittenberg Sen- 
tenz. (Sentence of certain excellent lawyers in Wittenberg.) 
Hortleder, Book 1. cap. vi. 
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terly unprecedented in any other matter, and that 
the emperor did, in fact, possess no such power. 

New ideas on the general nature of the German 
constitution gradually made their way. It was 
observed that, if, on the one hand, the princes did 
homage to the emperor, he, on the other, took an 
oath which he was bound to observe: the princes 
were the hereditary sovereigns of the country; the 
emperor was elected. A doctrine which was long in 
obtaining acceptance, and was not recognised as - 
consonant with public law until the conclusion 
of the peace of Westphalia, was likewise then 
broached ;— the doctrine, namely, that the constitu- 
tion of the German empire was not of a monarchical, 
but an aristocratical nature. According to this 
theory, the relation of the princes to their head 
was not very different from that of the senators of 
Rome to the consuls, or those of Venice to their 
doge, or of a chapter to its bishop. But neither 
canons nor senators had ever been bound to pas- 
sive obedience. ‘The States govern jointly with 
the emperor, and the emperor is not a monarch.” * 

To these arguments the theologians had nothing 
more to oppose. They could now adhere to their 
text from Scripture, without being compelled by 
it to condemn all resistance to the emperor. “ We 
did not know,” say they, “that the sovereign power 
itself was subject to law.” 


* Juristical decision; Hortleder P. II. B. wu. C. viii. at the 
end, 
¢ Considerations of the Theologians. Ibid. ¢. 9. 
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The earnestness of their scruples was proved 
by the difficulty with which they shook them off, 
and by their subsequent recurrence to them from 


time to time. 
Luther was peculiarly impressed with the fact 


that, as he had continually remarked, the em- 
peror did not attempt to act independently; but 
always by the advice of the pope, and of the 
princes of Germany. He pronounced him to be 
no “Augmenter of the Empire,” t but a captain 
and sworn vassal of the pope. And should the 
protestants now encourage their old enemies— 
their neighbours of Bohemia, who would use the 
authority of the emperor’s name—by declaring 
resistance unlawful? ‘They hope,” says Luther, 
“that we shall not defend ourselves. But if they 
mean to show their knighthood against the blood 
of our people, they shall do so with peril and 
fear.”’f 

On these grounds Saxony now proposed to the 
assembled States a league for their mutual defence, 
even against the emperor. In all previous coali- 
tions of the kind, he had been excepted; but 


* Mehrer des Reichs ; one of the titles of the Emperor.— 
TRANSL. 


+ See “Warnung an seine lieben Deutschen.”— Altenb. 
vy. 538. * Alles ist ein Getrieb des obersten Schalks in der 
Welt.”—“ All is a manceuvre of the chiefest rogue in the 


world.” He did not advise recourse to arms; but, as he writes 
to Spengler, “ Ego pro mea parte dixi, ego consulo ut theo- 
logus ; sed si juristee possent docere legibus suis id licere, ego 
permitterem eos suis legibus uti, Ipsi viderint.” 
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such a course would now be useless, since their 
enemies now acted under cover of his name.* 

These views were by no means shared by Niirn- 
berg, or by Markgrave George. Their theologians 
had remained unconvinced or doubtful. Niirnberg 
declared that it could not found so important a 
resolution as this on opinions of so revolting a 
kind. The reader will remember that a similar 
difference existed the year before, between the di- 
vines of the two States. 

The others, however, accustomed to follow 
Saxony, or perhaps even rejoiced that she had at 
length abandoned her scruples, declared their entire 
assent. 

A draft of an agreement was immediately drawn 
up, in which the emperor’s name was, indeed, care- 
fully avoided, and the causes of alarm obscurely 
alluded to, in such expressions as this, “It ap- 


* “« Dieselbig Widerpartei die Sachen in die kaiserlich Majes- 
tiit, als ob sy diselbig gar nicht zu thun hatte, schieven wil.” 
—“ The same adverse party will shove the thing on his imperial 
majesty, as if they themselves had nothing at all to do with it.” 

* Miiller’s Annales Norici. One disputed question was, 
whether the imperial authority extended to matters of religion. 
The Landgrave of Hessen, particularly, denied this. The 
Brandenburg opinion, however, maintains it. Saxony says, in 
the above-mentioned proposals, “ Wo sich gleichwol I. Mt. 
Amt in des Glaubens Sachen erstrecken sollt, wiire das doch 
durch die Appellation, so an JI. Maj. un ein Concilium 
saimtlich nach rechtlicher Ordnung erschienen ist, suspendirt.”— 
“ But evenif your majesty’s functions should extend to matters 
of faith, they must be suspended by the appeal which has been © 
addressed, according to legal order, to your imperial majesty 
and a council,” 
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pears as if there existed an intention of crush- 
ing the followers of the pure word of God ;” but it 
was more explicit in what related to measures 
of defence. The allies bound themselves to hasten 
to the aid of any one among them, who might be 
attacked on account of the word of God. It was 
further declared that this league was directed nei- 
ther against the emperor, nor against any individual 
whatsoever ; which only meant that it would attack 
no one, and would rigorously confine itself to self 
defence. 

The league included Saxony, Hessen, Liineburg, 
Wolfgang of Anhalt, the two Counts of Mansfeld, 
the cities of Magdeburg and Bremen. ‘The other 
assembled princes and States promised to declare 
themselves within a short time. On the 31st of 
December they dispersed.* 

These nine days may be reckoned among the 
most important in the history of the world. The 
threatened and despised minority, under the influ- 
ence of a religious idea on which depended the future 
development of the human mind, assumed an ener- 
getic and even warlike attitude. They determined 
in like manner, as they had confessed the new 
doctrine and refused to abandon it, so they would 
now defend the whole position into which that con- 
fession had led them;—by legal means, in the first 
place; but if necessary, by arms. As to the for- 
mer, all were agreed; as to the latter, the majority 
(some still entertained scruples as to their legal 


* Recess of the diet held at Schmalkalden, 1530. Last day 
of December. (W. A.) 
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right) ; and thus, at the very origin of the innova- 
tion, a compact and determined union was formed 
for its maintenance, which its antagonists were 
likely to find it difficult to overcome. 

The affair of the election soon proved the force 
and value of this resistance. 

During the deliberations in Schmalkalden, John 
Frederic of Saxony, the heir to the electorate, had 
gone to Cologne, to oppose the election in his 
father’s name. 

His opposition had, as may be imagined, no effect 
in preventing a thing which was already decided. 
Ferdinand was chosen at Cologne (5th January, 
1531), by the five other electors, and a few days 
afterwards was crowned at Aix la Chapelle.* By 
his election capitulations he was expressly bound to 
maintain the existing forms of religion, and spe- 


cially in virtue of the Recess of Augsburg.f This 


* Spalatin, Verzeichniss der Handlung in Célln, in Struve’s 
Archiv. i. 62. 

+ The words in the copy at Brussels are, “Das wir in Zeit 
solcher kéniglichen Wirde, Ambts und Regierung die Chris- 
tenheit und den Stuel zu Rom, bebstliche Heiligkeit, auch die 
christliche Kirch bei dem alten loblichen und wolhergebrachten 
Glauben, Religion und Cerimonien vermége des jiingsten zu 
Augsburg aufgerichten Abschiedes bis zu endlicher Determina- 
tion khiinftigen gemeinen Concils in guten Bevelch, Schutz 
und Schirm haben sollen.”—“ That we, as holding such royal 
dignity, should have in our good ordering, protection and de- 
fence, the stewardship and government of christendom and 
the see of Rome, the pope’s holiness, also the christian church, 
with its ancient praiseworthy and well-established belief, reli- 
gion and ceremonies, in virtue of the Recess newly drawn up 
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Recess, which involved all the interests of the 
catholic majority, and was the principal weapon 
in their hands, had now all the value and force 
of law. From this time the emperor left the ad- 
ministration of the empire chiefly to his brother. * 
He reserved to himself only the privilege of being 
consulted in some weighty cases; e.g. the grant- 
ing of banner fiefs, or of high titles of nobility; 
or the decision concerning monopolies — the most 
considerable mercantile interests of those days; or 
such proclamations of ban, or alliances, as might 
have the effect of involving the country in regular 
war.}+ But how complete and valid soever the elec- 
tion thus appeared to be, the opposition of Saxony 
did not fail to produce a great effect. The public 
voice was, independently of this, against the act 
of the electors. Above all, the old rivals of 
Austria, the dukes of Bavaria, who had never 
concealed that they aimed at the crown (alleging 
that members of their house had been emperors 


at Augsburg, until the final determination of a future general 
council.” 

* Extract from the original document, Bucholtz, ix. 19 :-—Iam 
struck by the distinction, “ imperium per Germaniam swperio- 
rem regat.” Was lower Germany excepted, because the Saxon 
vicar of the empire had not given his assent? or (more pro- 
bably) because the emperor would suffer no interference of the 
authorities of the empire with his Netherland government ? 

+ The Brussels Archives contain the Sommaire memoire au 
roi des Romains d’aucuns points esquels il semble & ’empereur 
que le dit S. roi doit avoir consideration et regard touchant le 
gouvernement de Yempire, pour lequel ’empereur luy envoye 
ample pouvoir. 
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and kings when the ancestors of the Habsburgers 
were still seated among the counts) had now a law- 
ful ground for refusing to acknowledge the validity 
of the king’s election. They cared little for the 
motives which had prompted Saxony’s opposition. 
It is remarkable that, on this point, the ultra catho- 
lics united with the leaders of the protestants. At 
a second meeting held by the allies at Schmal- 
kalden, shortly before Easter, 1531, Grubenhagen, 
Hessen and Anhalt declared still more emphati- 
cally than before, that they would persist with 
Saxony in refusing obedience to Ferdinand. The 
cities were not all so resolute; yet they also re- 
frained, for the most part, from giving him the 
title of king of the Romans. 

Very shortly after Ferdinand complained to his 
brother, that he bore the title indeed, but that it 
commanded no respect or obedience; he had no 
more weight than any other prince of the empire.* 

From day to day the league assumed a more 
important aspect. , 

At the second meeting, the treaty for mutual 
defence, the duration of which was provisionally 
fixed for six years, was sealed by Saxony, Hessen, 
Liineburg and Grubenhagen. For the ratification 
by the cities, a certain process was agreed on, which 
was afterwards adopted. As they had not yet 
determined on a formal military organisation, and 
as the movements of their adversaries seemed to 


* Yo no soy mas que un principe de los del ymperio por 
agora, no siendo obedecido por rey de Romanos. (B. A.) 
AA 2 
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make some measures necessary, they resolved, for 
the present, to take a certain number of horsemen 
into their pay, till they should see “‘ whither these 
hasty and strange measures would extend.” 

At a third meeting at Frankfurt on the Maine, 
on the 5th June, the principal subject of discus- 
sion was, the affairs of the Imperial Chamber. The 
allies were not perfectly agreed to whom they 
should entrust their procurations; some objections 
were raised to the persons proposed, but on the 
main point there was no hesitation; the procura- 
tors were to be empowered “to act in all their 
names, and to help to carry through all things re- 
garding their faith and religion, which the fiscal 
might bring against any of the allies.”* They 
agreed upon a small tax to pay the procurators. 
Strangely enough, the first permanent contribution 
which was agreed on in the league, as in the empire, 
had a jurisdictional destination. 


* “ Alle und jede Sachen die Religion Cerimonien und was 
dem anhangt anlangend, so der ks. Fiscal vielleicht us befel ks. 
Mt. oder uf anhalten sonderer Personen oder Parteien wider 
die ernannten Stadte eine oder mehr fiirgewendt hette oder 
noch fiirpringen wiirde, in irer aller Namen semptlich und son- 
derlich zu vertreten und usfiihren zu helfen.”—“ To act and aid in 
all and every matter relating to religion, its ceremonies, and what 
belongs thereto, if the imperial fiscal should, by the command 
of his imperial majesty, or by the suggestion of other persons 
or parties against the above-mentioned cities, have alleged 
or should allege one or more of such matters, you are in all 
their names, collectively and severally, to act as their represen- 
tatives, and to help to carry the business through.” The draft 
was already prepared at Schmalkalden, but was adopted at 
Frankfurt. 
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Such were the fundamental characteristics, juri- 
dical and military, which the league exhibited from 
its very commencement. Not all its members, how- 
ever, shared both these tendencies. Brandenburg 
and Niirnberg would not consent to armed resist- 
ance. It was therefore arranged that their delegates 
should not be admitted to the meetings in which 
measures of defence were discussed. Two reports, 
or recesses, were drawn up, of which the one was 
described as the general (“‘gemeine”), the other 
the particular (‘‘ swnderliche”). The former related 
to the more extensive, and merely peaceful; the 
other, to the narrower—that is, the warlike coa- 
lition.* The adherents of the latter, however, still 
hoped to induce Brandenburg and Niirnberg to join 
them. Brandenburg was immediately threatened 
by the Swabian league, and the markgrave was 
told that had he but signed the treaty for mutual 
defence, the Swabian league would have left him 
at peace. But every thing was yet in a state of 
mere preparation. 

Hitherto we have devoted our attention mainly 
to the relations of the princes; but those of the 
cities in upper and lower Germany were not less 


* Untertheniger Bericht der Sachen so sich in der Handlung 
zu Frankfurt Trinitatis, 1531, zugetragen und im Abschiede nit 
verzeichnet sind. ‘‘ Humble report of the affairs transacted 
at the meeting at Frankfurt, Trinity 1531, and not entered in 
the Recess.” (W. A.) There exist, as we see, three documents 
concerning this meeting ; the general and the particular re- 
cesses, and this report. 
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remarkable. Negotiations with the upper German 
cities, leading to the most fortunate results and 
justifying the highest expectations, may be traced 
through all these meetings of the allies. 

We should, however, be unable to appreciate 
them, ifwe did not first attend to the course which 
the reformation had in the meanwhile taken in 
Switzerland. 
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CHAPTER IL 
PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION IN SWITZERLAND. 


Tue restored unity of Latin Christendom was, as 
may be concluded, no less dangerous to the dis- 
sidents of Switzerland than to those of Germany. 

It happened that the catholic movement was 
directed first against Germany, because the head 
of christendom, the emperor, enjoyed an authority 
universally acknowledged and respected in that 
country ; but every step of its progress was felt to 
be of imminent danger to Switzerland. 

The situation of the latter country was however 
very different from that of the former. There, 
as in Germany, the reformation encountered a 
majority armed with traditional privileges; but 
in Switzerland this majority was enfeebled by a 
long series of reverses. 

We have seen how Zwingli gained over to his - 
opinions the two most powerful of the eight oldest 
cantons — Bern and Ziirich; of those which had 
joined the Confederation later, Basel; and of those 
more remotely connected with it, St. Gall, Biel 
and Miihlhausen. In all these he had introduced 
a new organisation of the church. 

On the other hand, he experienced an obstinate 
resistance from the remaining cantons: of these five 
of the older —the four Forest Cantons and Zug, 
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were decidedly hostile. The reader will remember 
which party had been triumphant there in the 
year 1522; their refusal to give up the pensions 
and the right of taking foreign service, and their 
determination to maintain the ancient faith with 
all its external observances. 

Had the several cantons been completely sepa- 
rate states, they might, no doubt, have remained 
peaceful neighbours. But there were districts where 
the government was shared by the two opposing 
parties—the lordships and bailiwicks which were ~ 
subjects of the whole Confederation: here the ad- 
verse powers necessarily came into collision. If 
we reflect that the Confederation had attained to 
its strength and compactness chiefly by means of 
its common conquests — that the real knot of the 
alliance consisted in these—it will be evident how 
important must be a difference which came to an 
open breach on this very ground. Here the ma- 
jority had always enjoyed paramount considera- 
tion; it was now to be seen whether it was in a 
condition to maintain it. 

The five older cantons refused to tolerate the new 
doctrines in the free bailiwicks. The bailiffs, Joseph 
am Berg of Schwytz and Jacob Stocker of Zug, in- 
flicted on the dissidents fine, imprisonment, stripes 
and banishment. The preachers had their tongues 
slit, and were driven out of the country, or put to 
death with the sword. Germans who had fled 
from persecution and taken refuge in Switzerland, 
were delivered up to the Austrian government of 
the Vorlande, which put them to death without 
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trial or delay.* All books of the new doctrine, as 
well as testaments and bibles, were seized. In 
Baden, the dead belonging to the evangelical party 
were refused decent burial. 

The Ziirichers had long seen these things with 
displeasure; and as soon as they felt themselves 
strong enough to resist, they determined to endure 
them no longer. One of the main articles in the 
treaty between Ziirich and Bern is, that the two 
cantons would not allow the people of the common 
lordships and bailiwicks (the due proportion of the 
sovereignty over which belonged to them as mem- 
bers of the Confederation), or the congregations 
which had determined by the vote of a majority to 
adhere to the evangelical party, to be prevented 
from so doing by violence.f 

This at once roused all the oppressed evangelical 
spirit in Thurgau and the valley of the Rhine. The 
Five Cantons despaired of keeping them down solely 
by the authority of their bailiffs: on the 30th 
November, 1528, they assembled all the magistrates 
and deputies of the communes of Thurgau in Frauen- 
feld, and admonished them not to separate them- 
selves in matters of faith from the majority of the 
cantons to which they owed obedience ; but rather 
to aid the bailiff in punishing the rebellious. This 
meeting, however, had also been attended by depu- 
ties from Ziirich and Bern, who had come unin- 


* Proclamation of Ziirich, 3d March, 1529. See Bullinger, 
ae 

+ Original document of the treaty between the cities. Bul- 
linger, ii. 11. 
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vited, and did not fail to offer exhortations and 
assurances of a contrary tendency. The country 
people asked to be allowed time for reflexion till the 
feast of St. Nicholas, when they assembled again in 
Winfelden. At first they showed some hesitation ; 
gradually, however, a majority declared itself deter- 
mined to adhere to the evangelical confession, and 
was openly supported by promises of assistance from 
Ziirich and Bern. The former had also been ap- 
plied to by the people of the Rhine valley, as the 
principal canton of the Confederation, and had 
replied, that “it would not allow them to be driven 
from God’s word.”* 

This was an act of self-government on the part 
of the people. As the governing body was divided, 
it depended on their free decision which party to 
espouse. ‘They chose the cause of reform. 

In Thurgau there soon remained but nine 
nobles who had not joined this party, and even 
these begged only for delay. In the Rhine valley 
there was only a single parish in which the majo- 
rity did not vote for the burning of pictures and 
images, and the abolition of the mass. Finding 
that the reforming communes, with the help of 
Ziirich, had been victorious over the catholic 
council which adhered to the party of the Five 
Cantons, the free bailiwicks and the country round 
soon followed. 

However strong the assurances given, that the 


* Recess at Frauenfeld and Instructions of the Ziirichers for 
Winfelden. Bullinger, ii. 27, Bernh. Weiss, p. 98. 
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secular obedience due to the established authorities 


should not suffer, it is obvious that the basis of ~ 


power — influence, to which the subject willingly 
submits —was thus of necessity lost to the Five 
Cantons. 


And already a dispute not less unfavourable to 
their cause had taken place in another district. 

Unterwalden had ventured to offer assistance to 
the Bernese Oberland, where the measures taken 
by the city for the introduction of reform — and 
especially the suppression of the convent of Inter- 
lachen — had excited irritation and resistance; and 
without any declaration of hostilities, to invade the 
territory of one of its co-confederates with banners 
flying. Bern placed itself on the defensive, re- 
duced its subjects to obedience, and compelled the 
invaders to retreat; but it is obvious what must be 
the effects of so open a breach of the ancient alliance. 
Unterwalden found support from the four can- 
tons with which it was more particularly con- 
nected; but all the City Cantons were of opinion 
that Unterwalden must be chastised. Solothurn 
and Freiburg promised to assist Bern, as they were 
bound to do. 

In this state of political and religious inferiority, 
and threatened with vengeance, the Five Cantons 
conceived the idea of applying to the house of 
Austria for succour. It was, indeed, a general 
principle with them not to give up alliances with 
foreign powers. 

On the frontiers of Switzerland power was 


‘ 
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still in the hands of those who had put down the 
insurrection of the peasants, and suppressed the 
preaching in those parts ;—- Count Sulz and Count 
Fiirstenberg, and Marx Sittich of Ems, bailiff of 
Bregenz. The clan of Ems, which had recently 
been strengthened by an alliance with the cas- 
telan of Musso, sustained the cause of catholicism 
in the mountains generally ; and the Five Cantons 
had no difficulty in obtaining a favourable hearing 
from them. Meetings were held at Feldkirch 
and Waldshut; the arms of Switzerland and 
Austria were displayed side by side; and it 
was even asserted that the old antagonists of 
the peacock’s feather (the badge of the house of 
Austria) were now seen decorated with it. A 
treaty was drawn up, in which King Ferdinand 
and the Five Cantons mutually engaged to remain 
constant to the ancient faith; to chastise any who 
might assail it in their respective territories ; and, 
in case this brought down hostilities upon them, 
to afford each other assistance. Any conquests 
made within the Confederation were to belong to 
the Five Cantons ; any without its boundaries, to 
the king. 

The chief stipulation of the treaty is, that Fer- 
dinand guaranteed to the Five Cantons “all that 
may be subject to or connected with them” (and 
consequently the common bailiwicks and Thurgau), 
while the Five Cantons expressly declared that they 
would not regard Constance as a member of the 
Confederation, but would leave it to the king.* 


* Original treaty. Hottinger, ii. 475. 
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The Five Cantons were right in replying to the 
City Cantons, who reproached them with this 
treaty, that they also had allied themselves with 
foreigners ; but the circumstances were widely 
different. Constance was closely connected with 
the Confederation, in consequence of the treaty it 
had concluded with Ziirich. It had always been the 
aim of Austrian policy to prevent this; and Maxi- 
milian had once, from that motive, taken a large 
part of the communes into his service: the Five 
Cantons now abandoned Constance to Austria. 

It is remarkable that this happened at the very 
time (the beginning of the year 1529) when the 
majority of the States of the empire once more 
embraced the side of the house of Austria. All 
political grudges now disappeared before a com- 
munity of religious interests. 

Ferdinand sought to strengthen the Swiss alli- 
ance by every means in his power. In Innsbruck 
where it was concluded, he had also summoned a 
part of the Tyrolese landholders to the council; 
all the Vorliinde, Wiirtenberg included, were to be 
admitted to it. He hoped, perhaps, by this means, 
to break for ever the power of the Confederation* ; 
but, at all events, to oppose an insuperable barrier 
to the further progress of the new opinions. 


* Invitation to the Wiirtenberg districts, ii. orig. doc., No. 
144. “That the power of the same Confederation is divided 
by the above-mentioned union, while his Royal Majesty and 
his subjects who adhere to the ancient christian faith are 
strengthened with foreign aid, as well as the above-mentioned 


five cantons.” 
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But it was a question whether a coalition of 
this kind could really afford protection to the Five 
Cantons. Its measures, tried by the principles of 
the Confederation, were thoroughly unjustifiable — 
the invasion of the Bernese territory, no less than 
the alliance with Ferdinand. They were utterly 
at variance with the idea and with the existence of 
the Confederation. To the success which, thanks 
to the goodness of their cause, attended the mea- 
sures of the City Cantons, was now added all the 
weight of the interests of the country at large, and 
of indisputable right. ‘ 

Peace was, at all events, out of the question for 
the Confederation. The deputies of the City Can- 
tons who went into the mountain country, in order 
to warn their old brother confederates against 
forming this alliance, found the arms of their cities 
nailed to the gallows, and themselves treated as 
heretics and traitors; in spite of their presence and 
efforts, the most terrific punishments were inflicted 
on seceders. The reformation in central Swit- 
zerland had also its martyrs. Jacob Keyser, a 
preacher from the territory of Ziirich, who went 
from time to time to Gaster to conduct the worship 
of an evangelical church in that place, was ar- 
rested in the forest of Eschibach, on the high road, 
and dragged to Schwytz. The office of bailiff of 
Gaster did not at that time belong to Schwytz ; 
and, even if it had, the trial ought to have been 
heard before the tribunal of Utznach. Never- 
theless the commune condemned the unfortunate 
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and guiltless man to the flames, which he endured 
with great constancy.* 

This roused Ziirich to open resistance. In J une, 
1529, when a new bailiff of Unterwalden was to 
make his entrance into Baden, Ziirich openly de- 
clared that it would not suffer it, nor indeed have 
any further community with the Unterwalders: 
from henceforth it would not permit them to exer- 
cise the office of bailiff in the domains over which 
they had a common jurisdiction. 

Ziirich had long since announced to the Schwytz- 
ers its determination to avenge itself, if any violence 
was used towards the preacher of its feudatories. 
Keyser’s execution was therefore the signal for war. 

On the 5th of June the first company of Ziirich 
troops marched out to protect the free bailiwicks 
from a bloody re-establishment of the ancient faith ; 
soon afterwards another was sent to Thurgau and 
the Rhine valley, and a third to invest the Schwytz 
portion of Gaster, which had put the preacher 
to death. The enemy having instantly assembled 
at Bar am Boden, the great banner of the city was 
unfurled on the 9th of June, under the Banneret 
Hans Schweizer, who had already borne it in the 
Milanese wars. 

For the first time did two Swiss armies, not, as 
before, of peasants and their lords, but of adversa- 
ries equal in rights and fully prepared for war, 


* Bullinger, Ref. Gesch. ii. p, 148. Eidgendssische schweize- 
rische Miartyrer, Misc. Tig. ii. p. 35 (insignificant). 

{ They are particularly reproached for this in Eck’s “Re- 
pulsio.” 
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stand confronted, in consequence of religious differ- 
ences. “ They are so full of hatred to each other,” 
said King Ferdinand, “that nothing but open vio- 
lence is to be expected.” 

The evangelical party had, however, at this mo- 
ment a decided superiority. 

The Ziirich army had not its equal. It consisted 
of the brave men who had embraced the cause of 
the refermation with all the moral earnestness 
with which Zwingli preached it. No common 
women were suffered in the camp; no curses or 
oaths were to be heard, and even dice were ba- 
nished; the amusements consisted of athletic ex- 
ercises, such as leaping, hurling, &c.; quarrels 
hardly ever occurred, and prayers before and after 
meals were never omitted. Zwingli himself was 
with them ; he had been relieved from the obligation 
of going out with the great banner as preacher, 
but he had voluntarily mounted himself, and taken 
a halberd on his shoulder. 

Zwingli was firmly persuaded of the superiority 
of his party; and as the accounts from all sides 
tended to confirm him in this opinion, he con- 
ceived the most sanguine hopes. It was at least 
certain that the Five Cantons had nothing to expect 
from Ferdinand, who was occupied elsewhere, and 
found himself reduced to make applications to his 
states, from which but small results were to be ex- 
pected. Zwingli now thought himself about to 
reach the goal upon which he had from the first 
fixed his eyes. He would listen to no propositions 
of peace, unless accompanied with the two great 
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concessions, on which he had always insisted, i.e. 
that the whole system of pensions should be for 
ever forsworn, and the preaching of the gospel 
permitted throughout all the cantons of Switzer- 
land. He represented to the members of the go- 
vernment, that in this way only was unity in the 
state to be obtained, as well as in the church. 
“Stand fast in God,” exclaimed he; “they give 
you good words now, but do not be deceived ; 
yield nothing to their entreaties till the right is 
established. Then shall we have made a war more 
advantageous than any that was ever made before ; 
we shall have accomplished things which will re- 
dound to the honour of God and of the city, cen- 
turies hence.” * 

Had it depended on Zwingli and on Ziirich 
alone, they would have ventured every thing, and 
have followed up their advantages to the utmost. 

But there is a general and a most just dread 
of beginning war and of shedding blood. Whilst 
the Ziirichers were preparing to take the field, 
Ebli, the Ammann of Glarus, appeared among 
them, and represented how often they had shared 
weal and woe with those whom they were now 
about to cast off. His address produced the greater 
effect, because he was known to be an honest man, 
who at bottom entertained the same views as those 
which prevailed at Ziirich. He obtained a truce. 
Zwingli alone, who saw farther into futurity than 


‘ Opinion and letter in the Appendix to Hottinger, Geschichte 
der Eidgenossen, ii. 482. 
VOT. IY. Brb 
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the others, was not satisfied with a compliance 
which appeared to him ill-timed. “Good gossip 
Ammann,” said he to Ebli, “ thou wilt have to 
give an account of this matter to God.” * 

Meanwhile Bern also spoke out. The powerful 
influence exercised by Ziirich was not agreeable to 
the Bernese, and they now declared that they would 
lend assistance in case Ziirich were attacked, but 
not otherwise. 

The notion of the independence of states, which 
had become prevalent in Germany, also gained 
ground in Switzerland. Bern deemed the conditions 
proposed by Zwingli inadmissible, because it would 
not be right to interfere so much with the in- 
dependence of the government of the several 
cantons. 

Thus the obstacles which prevented the great re- 
former from carrying out his views with the armed 
hand, originated in the evangelical party itself. 

Negotiations were set on foot, which, considering 
the power the adverse party still possessed, and the 
opinions that still predominated among the Con- 
federates, could not lead to the decisive results 
contemplated by Zwingh.f 

The utmost that could be expected was, that 
the Five Cantons should consent to give up the 
treaty with Ferdinand; should promise compensa- 
tion for the expenses of the war, and the punishment 
of those who had used injurious language; and 


* Bullinger, ii. 170. 
+ Journal of Hans Stockar of Schafhausen, 199. ‘“ Dye von 
Ziirych mianttend, uns hye och jn zu zychen, das nun wyder 
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Should formally consent to the rule laid down by 
the City Cantons, that, in the common domains, 
the vote of the majority should decide the form of 
religion in each parish. The prohibition of pen- 
sions, and the freedom of the evangelical faith, were 
also ietnigles but they were by no. means go de- 
cisively ened to as Zwingli had desired. The 
abolition of the pensions guincaiied only in the light 
of a request of the City Cantons to the Five Gan. 
tons; and instead of proclaiming liberty of preach- 
ing, it was only said, that the one party would not 
punish the religious opinions of the other.* 

But even thus it appeared that no slight ad- 
vantage had been obtained. 

The Five Cantons were compelled to produce on 
the spot their original treaty with Ferdinand; and 
although the mediators interposed to pigtent it 
being read aloud, from the fear that it might revive 
old animosities, Ammann Ebli no sooner saw it than 
he stuck his eines through the document and 
- tore it, upon which those who were standing near 
snatched off the wax of the seal. 

In consequence of the obvious superiority of the 
evangelical party, reform advanced much more 
rapidly after the peace. 

Bullinger. mentions the number of places in 
which a majority formed itself in favour of the new 


unser Bunttbryef was und uns nitt zustund.”— “Those of 
Zirich thought that to sign this was contrary to our treaty of 
confederation, and not within our competence.” 

* Landtsfried zu Cappell uffgericht (Peace concluded at 
Cappel) 25th June, 1529, Balcpen ii, 185. 
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opinions ; in his language, “ how the word of God 
was increased.” In the year 1529 Zwingh was 
already able to hold a synod in Thurgau, and to 
establish the evangelical church there. Large 
abbeys, like those of Wettingen and Hitzkirch, went 
over; in the former, not more than two monks 
refused their consent. Abbot George Miiller, of 
Baden, stipulated only that the pictures and images 
which were removed from the church should not 
be, as in so many other places, destroyed.* Lastly, 
a resolution was passed by the greater and lesser 
councils of Schafhausen, that the mass and the 
images should be abolished. Hans Stockar relates, 
not without suppressed sorrow, how, on the F riday 
after Michaelmas, “the great God in the Minster” 
was taken away.t The city joined the union with 
Bern, Basel and Ziirich. In Solothurn the re- 
formers demanded and obtained a church; and 
only a reputed miracle perpetuated the veneration 
for St: Urs. The evangelical party, protected by 
Bern, arose in Neuenburg; the Catholics had al- - 
ready taken up arms, and it seemed as if blood- 
shed was inevitable, when they resolved to allow 
the majority to decide.t It decided for reform. 
The majority was in many cases:small; in Neuen- 
burg it amounted to only eighteen ; in Neuenstadt, 
to twenty-four. The same was the case on the 
other side, under different influences. In Rottweil, 
in the immediate neighbourhood, the six catholic 


* From N. Manuel’s Missives in Griineisen, p. 135. 
+ Journal, 201. 
} Chambrier, Histoire de Neuchatel, p. 296. 
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guilds committed acts of such violence on the five 
evangelical, that several hundred citizens were 
obliged to leave the town.* 

But the most important circumstance for the 
progress of Zwingli’s opinions was, that in one of 
the eight older cantons, which had hitherto re- 
mained neutral —in Glarus, — where the evange- 
lical majority had been much more free in the 
declaration of its opinions than in the others, it 
had obtained a complete ascendancy. The re- 
formed doctrine had already so far prevailed, that 
only two or three churches had retained their sacred 
images. Although their congregations begged for 
nothing more than a short delay, till the emperor 
and the empire could take some measures for the 
remedy of abuses, the country communes deter- 
mined (April, 1530) that these churches too 
should be purified, and rendered uniform with the 
the others in the country.t There might be some 
recusants; but, politically speaking, Glarus was 
now evangelical. 

The advantage of having gained over this can- 
ton, which Zwingli, at the beginning of his career, 
had been obliged to abandon, was much heightened 
by the enlarged sphere of legitimate influence over 
others which was thus acquired. 


* Stettler, ii. 36. 
+ Tschudi in Hottinger, p. 287., note 80. Bullinger, p. 289. 
« Messaltiire und Gétzen wurden abgemeeret: etliche Gétzen 
uf besser Gliick entzuckt und verborgen.” — “ Mass-altars and 
idols (images) were removed ; some idols withdrawn and hidden 
till better luck.” 
BB 3 
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The Abbot of St. Gall had used every endeavour 
to check the progress of the new doctrine in his 
territory (not the city, which had long espoused it, 
but the country), in spite of which it had made its 
way there as rapidly as elsewhere. This abbot 
was a prince of the holy empire, but Glarus, 
Lucern, Schwytz and Ziirich exercised a protec- 
torate over him, and, in consequence, claimed no 
little influence over the internal administration of 
his domains. At this juncture the abbot died, 
which rendered the change in opinion of two out 
of the four protecting cantons very important. 
Contrary to their express desire, the conventual 
authorities contrived, indeed, to bring about an 
election, which was confirmed by the emperor and 
the pope, and approved by Schwytz and Lucern, 
but which Ziirich and Glarus refused to recog- 
nise; alleging that they lay under far more sa- 
cred obligations to the district where the evange- 
lical movement was now going on, than to the 
conventual authorities. Ziirich proceeded on the 
principle, that it was not the abbot who consti- 
tuted the religious house, but that all the country 
people, villages and communes were committed to 
the guardianship of the protecting cantons. In 
concert with the inhabitants, an order was issued, 
according to which a captain taken out of the four 
protecting cantons, and a council consisting of 
twelve members, were to conduct the government. 
But, that they might not have a commander out of 
Schwytz or Lucern, hostile to the new doctrines, 
they made it an express condition that the captain 


CS 
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should be of the evangelical party, and that he 
should not receive homage till he had sworn to 
allow the vassals of the abbey to continue their 
attendance on the preaching of God’s word.* The 
newly established freedom extended to Toggenburg ; 
even during Zwingli’s youth, that town had begun 
to purchase its exemption from service to the con- 
vent, and this redemption it now completed. Early 
in the year 1531, Zwingli had the joy of revisiting 
his native place—now perfectly free—and of esta- 
blishing in it a church after his own heart. 

Extensive as was this progress, it did not, how- 
eyer, fulfil the views which he had originally 
cherished, and on the accomplishment of which all 
depended. The ruling party in the Five Cantons 
remained inflexible; even on the field of Cappel the 
commanders were said to have promised each other, 
in defiance of the first article of the treaty of 
peacef, not to allow the spread of the new opinions, 

and even to put to death any who might attempt 
to disseminate them. It is at all events certain, 
that nobody ventured to profess them in their 
dominions, though many were well inclined to them. 
The suppression of injurious language was not even 


* Ordnung und Satzung wie hinfiiro by den Gottshusliiten 
Rat und Gericht zhalten. — Ordinance and rule how, in future, 
council and judgment are to be held among the people (subjects 
or tenants) of the house of God (abbey). 

+ Bullinger, ii. 271. 344. 

+ Land friede.— Peace of the country, i. e. domestic or in- 
ternal peace. We want a correlative word denoting the ter- 
mination of what we call civil war. TRANSL, 
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attempted. The people of Ziirich and Bern were 
represented as a set of mean, traitorous, heretical 
pedlers, and their preachers, as stealers of the cup 
and murderers of souls: the mountaineers said, 
Zwingli was one of the gods of the Lutherans; the 
undiscriminating bigotry of their priests made no 
distinction between the opinions of Zwingli and 
those of Luther. Though the treaty with Austria 
was published, fresh negotiations were continually 
‘set on foot: Deputies from Lucern and Zug were 
present at the diet of Augsburg. On their journey 
thither they were most honourably received by the 
catholics, and were lodged in the town near the 
Emperor, by his especial desire; they were ob- 
served to give him some written papers. They also 
experienced support from their old allies, Marx 
Sittich, Eck of Reischach, and Hans Jacob of 
Landau; and they discussed vast plans, such as 
an attack on Strasburg; the destruction of the 
Confederates who might come to its aid; and a 
simultaneous invasion of the reformed part of 
Switzerland, from Savoy, the Rhineland and the 
Alpine country.* These projects found the more 
easy credence, since the nobility of Savoy was 
actually preparing for a descent on Geneva; and, 
at the same time, the castellan of Musso, with his 
kinsmen and allies of Ems, fell upon the Grisons. 
The Five Cantons took good care to afford no assist- 
ance to the threatened districts ; indeed the people 


* Christian Friedbald of St. Gall, Augsburg, 16th July, in 
Escher und Hottingers Schweizerischem Archiv i. p. 433. 
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of Wallis plainly declared that, for the sake of the 
faith, this ought not to be done. Ziirich and Bern 
naturally combined all these circumstances; and, in- 
deed, the same was done on the other side *;— for 
example, King Ferdinand feared that if the City 
Cantons were masters of the Grisons, they would 
attack the Five Cantons, and when once they had 
subdued them, would turn their arms against the 
hereditary dominions and the empire. It was 
mainly on this ground that he requested the em- 
peror to afford succour, if necessary, to the Five 
Cantons.f 


* From a. letter from Bern to Ziirich, 16th.October, 1530. 
Hottinger, ii. 326. The game was begun too soon: a Savoyard 
let out the secret that this was the plan of the clergy. See 
Landgrave Philip’s Instructions in Escher’s Archives, ii. p. 304. 

+ Extracts from Ferdinand’s letter to Charles in Bucholtz, 
v. 258. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ATTEMPTS AT A RECONCILIATION OF THE TWO 
PROTESTANT PARTIES. 


Av this juncture we find the Confederation in cir- 
cumstances very analogous to those of the empire. 

In the Swiss diet, as well as in that of the em- 
pire, an increasing minority, sustained by public 
opinion, stood opposed to an orthodox majority. 

The chief difference consisted in this; —that 
the emperor and the empire possessed a spiritual, 
as well as a temporal authority; while the Swiss 
diet, which could not appeal for support to the 
emperor (to whom, as such, it had no legal re- 
lation) was wholly without the former. On the 
other hand, however, the Swiss minority had not, 
like the German, general decrees of former diets 
in its favour. The conflict was, in Switzerland, 
more one of fact; in Germany, of law. 

Both majorities looked to the house of Austria 
as their main prop. It appeared, therefore, the 
interest of the minorities to use the most earnest 
endeavours to heal the breach that had so long 
existed between them. 

But the misfortune was, that Zwingli had ex- 
pressed himself in the year 1530, in a manner 
rather calculated to excite resentment and in- 
crease division, than to bring about any sort of 
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reconciliation. Whether he was irritated by the 
unfavourable reports which were spread by the 
Lutherans concerning the conference of Marburg ; 
— or whether he was influenced by Carlstadt, who 
had just then come to visit him, and soon after 
obtained a post in Switzerland, it is impossible to 
determine :—it is enough to say, that hardly was 
the Augsburg Confession in his hands, when he sent 
the emperor, though not at all called upon to do so, 
a statement of own his belief, in which he not only 
attacked the catholic church with greater violence 
than Melanchthon had done (for example, he 
utterly rejected the institution of bishops), but 
also retracted concessions he had already made, 
such as that on original sin: indeed he almost 
expressly reproached Luther with sighing to re- 
turn to the flesh-pots of Egypt, and gave the coars- 
est interpretation to his words.* 

It was therefore no wonder that the Lutherans 
expressed an increased aversion to the followers of 
Zwingli. 

The necessity for peace was, however, so urgent, 
that at this moment the desire to effect a recon- 
ciliation arose in another place. 

The Oberland States, especially Strasburg, be- 
longed, in fact, to both parties. 

* Ad Carolum Romanum Imperatorem fidei Huldrychi 
Zwinglii ratio. Quod Christi corpus per essentiam et realiter, 
h. e. corpus ipsum naturale, in coelo aut adsit aut ore dentibus- 
que manduceter, quemadmodum Papiste et quidam qui ad ollas 
Egyptiacas respectant perhibent, id vero neque tantum negamus, 
sed .... Mitratum genus atque pedatum (says he, further on) 
credimus é6oy. 
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On the one hand, they shared in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the German cities, and in the desire 
which prevailed with singular strength among 
them to render the clergy subject to the civil law, 
and to put an end to the influence of the great reli- 
gious bodies on the presentation to benefices ;— an 
influence which had been as great in Strasburg as 
anywhere. In all the measures they had adopted, 
they had constantly referred to the Recesses of the 
imperial diets. In consequence of the Recess of 
1528, the council of Strasburg had issued an ad- 
monition to the preachers, ‘“ henceforward to preach 
undaunted the Holy Scripture, pure and unmixed 
with men’s fables; for a worshipful council would 
support them in the same.”* From the diet of 
1526, the Strasburgers further deduced their right 
to make alterations in the ceremonies of the church ; 
especially, to abolish the mass ; and from this they 
did not suffer themselves to be deterred by the 
admonitions of King Ferdinand, or the Council of 
Regency.t They were consequently among the 
first who were impeached before the Imperial 
Chamber. In all these respects, they had now to 
adopt the same means for their defence as the other 
German cities. 

On the other hand, however, the dogmatic 


* Rorich, i. 175.455. In the first chapter of the Tetrapo- 
litana, the motive assigned for this change is, that the great 
diet of 1523 commanded that the sermons be taken out of the 
Holy Scripture, and the authority cited. 

t Statement of the deputies of the Council of Regency. Jung, 
Actenstiicke, p. 66. 
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opinions of Zwingli were very popular in Stras- 
burg, and gradually became completely predo- 
minant ; statues and altars were removed; the 
interior walls of the churches, ornamented with 
paintings, were washed over with stone colour; 
the preachers proclaimed that no graven image 
must be tolerated by the godly; no instrumental 
music was permitted; even the organs were all 
silenced.* Strasburg had likewise the same poli- 
tical interests as the Swiss cantons, in so far as 
both were menaced by the Austrian power in 
Alsatia. In January 1530, it joined the union of 
the Swiss cities; they promised each other mutual 
aid, and, in particular, Strasburg engaged to fur- 
nish the Swiss with gunpowder. 

Such being the religious and political state and 
interests of Strasburg, it may be imagined that 
no where was the desire for the reconciliation of 
the contending parties more earnest. 

And already had a man appeared who devoted 
his whole life to bring about this reconciliation, 
as to matters of doctrine. 

This man was Martin Butzer. After the fall of 
Sickingen, in whose service he was, he had been 
driven by persecution from place to place, with 
a pregnant wife (he was one of the first evangelical 
preachers who had married), and in the greatest 
poverty, and had at length sought refuge in Stras- 
burg, where he found not only an asylum, but a 
field for his highest and most strenuous exertions. 


* Rohrich Ref. v. Strasburg, ii. p. 8. 
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It is reported of him, that, in his youth, when carry- 
ing on scholastic disputations, he had invented a 
method for severing the essential and necessary 
from the accessory and accidental.* By comparing 
the subject with each of the two contradictory pre- 
dications, he discovered a third term which recon- 
ciled them. Butzer has the reputation of a pliancy 
not always to be justified. He is generally thought 
to have yielded too much to circumstances. It is 
undeniable that his attempts at mediation were 
prompted by the pressing necessity for peace with- 
out, no less than by his own reflections; but they 
were, as far as his convictions were concerned, most 
sincere. He possessed an acute and subtle appre- 
hension of the ideas of others, and a remarkable 
talent for developing them;—for what may be 
called secondary production. 

At first, Butzer had seen in Luther’s interpre- 
tation of the Lord’s Supper, merely a new attempt 
to turn Christ into bread, as he calls it (eine neue 
Verbrotung Christc)} ; but,on a more profound study, 
especially of the greater confession of the Lord’s 
Supper, it became clear to him that this was not 
the case: in a treatise he wrote, as early as the 


* Adami Vitae Theologorum, 102. 

t Fragment of a letter from Butzer to the brethren in Coire, 
Rohrich, ii. 1385. The letter to Blaurer (ibid. p. 275.) is like- 
wise very instructive. Dum ipsi (Lutherani) veram praesentiam 
tueri voluerunt,..... iis verbis eam affirmarunt, que si ad vim 
exiges, localem statuunt. Contra nostri, dum localem voluerunt 
negare, sic locuti sunt, ut visi sint Christum ccna prorsus 
excludere. i 
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year 1528*, he remarks, that Luther’s real meaning 
was totally different from that generally imputed 
to him. In this opinion he was confirmed at the 
conference of Marburg. 

But he was not more disposed to accede to the 
‘notion generally entertained by the Lutherans, 
that the Oberliinders regarded the Lord’s Supper 
as merely bread and wine. We have observed 
that, at the diet of Augsburg, the four cities 
found themselves compelled, as they were not al- 
lowed to subscribe the Saxon confession, to de- 
liver in a confession of their own. Butzer who 
had the principal share in drawing it up, made 
choice of such expressions as might preclude the 
possibility of this reproach for the future. In 
the 18th article’ of the “Confession of the four 
Free and Imperial Cities, Strasburg, Constance, 
Memmingen, and Lindau,” — the so-called Tetra- 
politana —it is said, “The Lord gives, in the Sacra- 
ment, his real body and real blood, really to eat and 
to drink, for the nutriment of souls to eternal life.” f 
It is evident that the word “real” is designedly 
repeated, but without prejudice to the spiritual — 
import of the partaking. 

For Butzer’s scheme of reconciliation rested on 
the assumption that Luther did not, any more than 


* Vergleichung Doctor Luthers und seines Gegentheyls — 
Dialogus, 1528. — (Comparison of Dr. Luther and his adver- 
saries.) 

} First printed in 1531, with an apology of Butzer, in which 
Hospinian, a zealous Zwinglian, finds the “vera et orthodoxa 
sententia de cena domini.” Historia sacramentaria, ii. 221. 
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his antagonists, mean that the body was locally con- 
tained in the bread; but only that there existed a 
sacramental unity of the body and blood of Christ 
with the bread and the wine; and that, on the other 
hand, the spiritual nature of the partaking did not 
exclude the real presence of the body of Christ. In 
so far as Luther ascribed a spiritual essence to the 
body of Christ, Butzer sided with him. He ad- 
mitted that the body might unquestionably have 
another than a local presence; the bread and 
wine did not cease to be symbols, but they were 
symbols of the present, not of the absent body ; 
of the bodily presence, — that is to say, the real 
presence.* 

The question now was, whether Butzer would 
succeed in rendering this explanation acceptable to 
both parties. 

He first submitted it to Melanchthon at Augs- 
burg; after which he hastened to Coburg, where 
he showed Luther those passages of his writings 
which treated the most plainly of the sacramental 
spiritual partaking; he reported that he had re- 
ceived from both assurances which led him to hope 
the best. 

Luther, however, was not disposed to make the 
task of mediation a light one. To guard against 
mistake, he proposed two questions which left no 


* Melanchthon de Buceri sententia. Corp. Ref. ii. 316. 
See Literae Buceri ad Pontanum 4th Aug. 1530, in Célestin ii. 
302. Letter of Butzer’s to Duke Ernest of Lineburg in Hess’s 

“Leben Oekolampads,” p. 317. 
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room for ambiguity: the one, whether the body 
was really in the symbols; the other, whether it 
was really received by sinners. It is remarkable 
that the latter and more difficult of these ques- 
tions had already been raised in the 12th cen- 
tury. Otto of Freisingen alludes to it, but he 
thinks it better to evade it, than to command that 
it be answered in the affirmative.* To Luther 
this affirmative did not appear to be attended with 
any such great difficulty, since it must at all events 
be admitted that God’s word was heard by sin- 
ners,—that God’s sun shone even upon the blind. 
And in fact, Butzer declared himself in a satisfac- 
tory manner on both points. He acknowledged 
that Christ was really present in the sacrament ; 
even in the bread and to the mouth; and that, as 
all the promises of Christ must be true, he did not 
doubt that the ungodly, as well as the pious, par- 
took of the body and blood of Christ. For himself, 
he accepted both articles. With regard, however, 
to his “‘ Co-servants of the Word,” he remarked, 
that they were convinced of the first, but were not 
free from doubt as to the second.t Luther had 


* Chronicorum liber viii., Prologus: utrum mali veraciter 
sacramentis communicent, an exterius tantum ea accipiant. 

+ We have not, indeed, Butzer’s letter itself; but the expres- 
sions of Luther, to whom it was addressed, leave no doubt as to 
its contents. (To Wencelaus Link, in De Wette iv. 827.) Like- 
wise to Menius: Bucerus effecit tantum, ut concedant omnes, 
vere adesse et porrigi corpus Domini, etiam corporali presentia ; 
ceteri tantum fideli animae ac piae ; Bucerus vero consentit et 
impiorum manu porrigi et ore sumi. In Plank, iii, 340., these 
letters are obviously overlooked. 
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previously consented not to press the second at 
present, if the first were but agreed on: this he 
now repeated; by the admission that the sacrament 
was in the symbols, he invested it with its proper 
quality; the question, what sinners received, he 
agreed to postpone. ; 

This was an epoch in which ecclesiastical, nay, 
even dogmatical questions, were interwoven in the 
closest manner with political. 

In consequence of the first advances made by 
Butzer, an invitation had been sent to the dele- 
gates of the Oberland cities to take part in the 
deliberations at Schmalkalden, in Dec., 1530. But 
after an explanation like that above, they were, 
without further scruple, formally received into the 
union at the second meeting.* John Frederick, 
who filled the place of his father, made it his first 
business to speak with the deputies of the four 
cities; he exhorted them openly to preach the 
doctrine thus agreed on, and to cause it to be made 
known to all the world. They assured him that, 
as Butzer did not treat for himself alone, but with 


* Tnstruction uf den angesetzten Tag gegen Schmalkalden, 
Torgau, 25th March. “ Uns ist itso wieder ein Schreiben von 
Wittenberg zukommen, so der Butzer an Dr. Martin und Phil. 
Mel. gethan, daraus die zween, wie uns angezeigt ist worden, nit 
anders zu vernehmen wissen, denn das der hinterstelligen Punkt 
halber auch vollend verglichen.” (W. A.) — “ Another letter 
from Wittenberg has now come to us, which Butzer had ad- 
dressed to Dr. Martin and Philip Melanchthon, from which, as 
it is shown to us, those twain can understand no otherwise 
than that the article concerning the doubtful point had been 
fully settled.” 
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the authority of his masters, there could be no 
doubt on the subject.* Strasburg, Lindau, Con- 
stance and Memmingen had been joined not only 
by Biberach, Ysni and Reutlingen, but even by 
Ulm. This powerful city had protested against 
the Recess of Spires; and, in spite of all the em- 
peror’s admonitions, had refused to subscribe the 
Recess of Augsburg ;—measures of so decisive a 
nature as clearly to show how strong the reforming 
spirit must already be. But the opposite party 
in the city long retained considerable strength, 
and numerous violent re-actions took place. At 
length the citizens gave the council full powers 
to restore order. In a very short time an evan- 
gelical confession appeared, agreeing with the 
Tetrapolitana on the article of the Lord’s Supper. 
The cities above-mentioned all signed the treaty 
of mutual defence at Schmalkalden. 

Butzer’s efforts having thus been successful with 
regard to Saxony, he proceeded to inculcate his 
views in Switzerland. 

Of the two great Swiss reformers, he gained 
over one without difficulty. The peaceful Oeko- 
lampadius thought that Butzer was as diligent a 


* Account of the transactions at the diet held at Schmalkalden 
in the week after Judica. “ Haben keinen Zweivel, sie (ihre 
Herrn) werden verschaffen, dass dergleichen gepredigt gelehrt 
und verkiindigt werde, auch solches lautbar zu machen.” — 
“ Have no doubt that they (our governors) will take care that 
the same shall be preached, taught, and proclaimed, so as to 
make it known.” 

GEG 
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promoter of truth as of charity, and recommended 
his interpretation to his colleague, Zwingli.* 

It was impossible, however, that Zwingli should 
share his sentiments. 

In the first place, he had far too frequently and too 
decidedly accused Luther of a coarse and material 
view of the subject, lightly to abandon the charge. 
Tt was also not to be denied that, although Butzer 
adhered to the idea of the spiritual partaking, he 
approached nearer to Luther’s exposition of the 
mystery than Zwingli could possibly approve. He 
was too conscious that his view of the subject was 
to be traced to a totally different origin. He did 
not directly reject Butzer’s formula, but the three- 
fold repetition of the word ‘“‘ real” was very offensive 
to him; he thought that people would under- 
stand this in the sense of natural. He had no 
objection to Butzer’s publication of a letter which 
he had addressed to the Swiss, on the identity of 
the two doctrines; but he reserved to himself the 
right of giving a commentary upon it, expressive 
of his own peculiar opinion. He consented indeed 
to adopt the formula, that the body of Christ was 
present in the sacrament ; but not without the ad- 
dition of the words, “ only to the believing soul;” 
he utterly refused to assent to the proposition, that 
the body of Christ was presented to the mouth.f- 


* Utriusque (veritatis et caritatis) Bucerus mea sententia 
observantissimus est. Proinde confido non ingratum tibi fore 
quicquid ille in medium attulit. 19th Noy. 1580, in Hottinger 
ii. 320. 

+ Letter in Hess, Oekolampadius, p. 341. 
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The whole force of his original conception was 
aroused within him, and he could not be induced 
to advance one step further on the path of con- 
ciliation. 

This, however, did not prevent Basel, under the 
guidance of Ockolampadius, from accepting the 
mediation. There was already a report in Swit- 
zerland of a peculiar doctrine taught by Oekolam- 
padius, which was said to have a considerable 
number of adherents.* 

In short, the rumours of a closer union between 
the two parties of reformers were general, earnest, 
and uninterrupted. In a certain sense this had 
already taken place; Strasburg, and, since July 
1530, Landgrave Philip having joined the union of 
the Swiss cities, at the same time that they were 
members of the Schmalkaldic league. The following 
fact appears to me extremely striking:— Bullinger’s 
History contains a copy of a treaty of alliance 
which Ziirich laid before Basel and Bern, at a con- 
gress held in February 1531, with the remark, 
that it was already accepted by some Germans. 
On nearer inspection I find that, word by word, 
from beginning to end, it is merely and precisely 


* From the otherwise very empty and uninstructive essay of 
Faber, de admirabili catholicis.... data victoria, we see this 
(cap. vi. Opp. ‘iii. 145.) In a letter of Landgrave Philip, 
dated the Friday after Palm Sunday, (W. A.) Oekolampadius 
is regarded as completely agreeing with that party. ‘Since 
Oekolampadius and the others are of one mind with us in the 
matter of the sacrament, and it is to be hoped that the others 
also will come to us”.... 

ed 3 
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the formula of the Schmalkaldic treaty. How re- 
markable, that Ziirich should (at least, as it appears 
from this) have earnestly proposed to its most 
intimate allies to join the Schmalkaldic league ! 

There was no point of time at which the Swiss 
Confederation was so near to an internal reconsti- 
tution, in consequence of the progress of church re- 
form, and likewise to a re-union with Germany, as 
the one we are now contemplating. The twofactions 
into which it was divided were powerfully attracted 
by the corresponding elements of the German 
mother country. Zwingli said, the matter must 
be settled in Switzerland, before the emperor would 
have his hands freein Germany. Ferdinand feared 
a general union of all the protestants. In the 
unusually energetic resistance which he encoun- 
tered on all hands, he thought he detected traces 
of the confidence which such a coalition was cal- 
culated to inspire.* 

But religious differences once more formed an 
insuperable obstacle to their union. 

At the meeting at Frankfurt on the Main, in 
June, 1531, the matter was agitated anew. 

Bern and Ziirich had again declared that they 
would not accept Butzer’s formula, not because it 
appeared to them unchristian, but because it was 
obscure, and might easily give occasion to dan- 
gerous misconceptions. } 


* Es cierto que se haran todos unos y peores que nunca por 
los fuergas y ventaja que de dia en dia van cobrando los que 
siguen estas sectas. Prina, 27th March 1531. 

+ Correspondence between Bern, Basel, and Ziirich in Escher 
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On the other hand, the Elector of Saxony had 
instructed his envoys, in case the Confederation 
should not subscribe a confession in harmony 
with that of Augsburg, to break off all negotia- 
tions with them, and to refuse even to be the 
bearers of any thing they might desire to send 
him. 

This again necessarily had an influence on the 
internal transactions of the Schmalkaldic league. 

A project of a military organisation was sub- 
mitted in Frankfurt, which the Oberlinders thought 
very ably conceived and expedient; but they de- 
clined to subscribe it, because it did not include 
the confederate cantons. They declared that the 
enemies by whom they were surrounded were too 
strong; allies so remote would not be able to afford 
them adequate assistance. 

Without doubt they wished to wait to see how 
things would turn out in Switzerland. 

For it was evident that in that country every 
thing would be referred to the decision of arms, 
and that this decision would re-act in various ways 
on Upper Germany. 


and Hottinger’s Archiv ii. p. 290. Basel insists that Butzer’s 
explanation is “also luter, das sie mit irem (der Gegner) na- 
tiirlichen lyblichen substanzlichen oder wesentlichen Lyb gar 
keine Gemeinschaft hat.” —“ so clear, that it has nothing what- 
ever in common with their (the opposite party’s) natural, bodily, 
substantial, or material body.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


CATASTROPHE OF THE REFORMATION IN SWITZERLAND. 


Tue attack made by Savoy on Geneva was re- 
pulsed in 1530; in the spring of 1531, the Cast- 
ellan of Musso was also driven out of the Grisons. 
As, on the one side, the cities had not joined the 
Schmalkaldic league, so on the other, the Five 
Cantons had in fact concluded no alliance with 
Austria.. The two parties in the Confederation 
stood confronted, each limited to its own resources, 
but more embittered than ever. 

The Five Cantons complained, and indeed not 
unjustly, that their rights as majority were no 
longer respected. They refused to assent to ordi- 
nances like those which had been issued in St. 
Gall. The first captain who, according to the new 
regulations, was to assume the command there (he 
was from Lucern), disdained to take an oath to 
peasants, and rode away. 

On the other hand, the evangelical cities were, also 
with apparent justice, incensed that they had not 
been supported in matters regarding their interests 
as members of the Confederation, and affirmed that 
the bond which united them was thus broken: 
nor were they disposed longer to endure the 
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‘“‘coarse, inhuman” vituperation of which they 
had been the object. The answers of the Five 
Cantons were, they said, in themselves an insult.* 

Zwingli’s intention had been to put an end to 
the thing at once by force. 

The difference which existed between Luther 
and Zwingli was at least as great on political, as 
on religious points. Luther's policy, if it deserves 
the name, was entirely dependent on his religious 
views, and was limited to immediate defence. 
Zwingli, on the contrary, pursued, from the very 
beginning, ends of a positively political nature ; a 
complete change in the form of the Confederation 
was the central point of all his ideas, and he had 
laid the most extensive plans for its accomplish- 
ment. He is, without doubt, in both respects, the 
greatest reformer that Switzerland has produced. 

It had often been complained of as unfair, that 
the forest cantons, which contributed so much 
less in men and money to the wars of the Confeder- 
ation than the populous city cantons, yet enjoyed 
an equal share of the advantages of victory and 
dominion. ‘This was the true cause of the dissen- 
sions which followed the Burgundian wars. Zwin- 
gli found that this state of things had of late 
become more intolerable. Zug having joined the 
four forest cantons, a majority had been formed 
which decided all the business of the diets, and 


* Antwurtten und Meinungen der Radtsbotten der christlichen 
Stetten. — Answers and opinions of the envoys of the councils 
of the Christian cities. 24th April, 1531. Bullinger, ii. 362. 
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against which there existed no lawful remedy. 
Zwingli was of opinion that this advantage, which 
they so recklessly abused, was highly unjust. The 
guidance of the Confederation much more properly 
belonged to the two cities of Ziirich and Bern, which 
had always been its most powerful members, and 
done the most for its interests. It would be neces- 
sary to send back the act of Confederation to the 
Five Cantons, and make a new one, either entirely 
excluding them from the common bailiwicks (at 
least on this side of the Alps); or making a fresh 
division; or at all events putting an end to their 
influence as a majority.* 

We see that Zwingli wanted to place the consti- 
tution on a totally different basis, and to establish 
its unity on the preponderance of actual force. 
The same principles would then have prevailed 
through the whole territory, both in religion and 
politics. 

Plans of this sort can never be executed without 
an energetic co-operation of forces at the favour- 
able moment. ‘The first question was, whether 
Master Ulrich Zwinegli, powerful and respected as 
he was, were sufficiently so to unite his own party 
in an undertaking of this kind. 

But even in Ziirich, Zwingli had still to contend 
with hostile opinions and obstinate private inter- 
ests. In the Grand Council, which managed the 


* Was Ziirich und Bern Not zu betrachten sey in dem 
fiinfortigen Handel. — What is to be regarded as the danger of 
Ziirich and Bern in the quarrel with the Five Cantons. Hot- 
tinger, ii. 487. 
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affairs of the church, there were still, towards the end 
of the year 1528, men who retained their preference 
for the old usages. Zwingli demanded from the 
pulpit the purification of the council from the 
ungodly, who could not endure the word of God. 
Accordingly, Zwingli’s partisans proceeded to in- 
terrogate the members of the guilds, one after 
another, whether they would repair to the Lord’s 
table like other Christians ; and excluded those who 
refused, from the council.*. But this did not put 
an end to all the difficulties. Among the noble 
families there were many who had reluctantly 
given up the pensions, and had not broken off all 
connexion with the leaders of the Five Cantons. 
If Zwingli could not break this connexion, he was 
determined at least to render it innocuous. The 
influence of the noble families in Ziirich rested 
upon this,—that whereas only three members of 
each of the other guilds sat in the Lesser, and 
twelve in the Grand Council, the noble guild — called 
the Constafel—had the privilege of sending six to 
the former, and eighteen to the latter.t Zwingli 
had sufficient influence to break down this inequa- 


* Bernhard Weiss, p.91., fortunately enters more into detail 
than Bullinger. The difficulties of the situation are moreover 
apparent from the following passage from Zwingli’s own 
writings :—An non optimi quique ac innocentissimi, cum sena- 
tores tum plebeji, sic me colunt ac tuentur, ut nisi id constan- 
tissime facerent, minor esset publica tranquillitas. Responsio 
ad amici haud vulgaris epistolam. Gualth. ii. 323. 

+ See Bluntschli Staats- und Rechtsgeschichte von Ziirich, 
i. 359. — Unfortunately, this book contains no further account 
of the above-mentioned relations. 
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lity. He carried the point of putting the Constafel 
on the same footing as the other guilds. 

Nothing less than measures of such ievenityrtt 
Ziirich itself, could have brought about that poli- 
tico-religious unity in the public authority which 
was necessary to Zwingli’s plans. But it was clear 
that secret, if not open counteraction was inevit- 
able. In a very short time he was made to feel this. 

Far greater difficulties were opposed to him 
by Bern. There, where the attachment to the 
pensions was much more deeply rooted; where a 
certain jealousy of Ziirich always showed itself; 
the separation which had hitherto existed between 
the several cantons found stubborn, if not ardent 
defenders. 

I know not whether Zwingli’s plan, which seemed 
so advantageous to the Bernese, was ever even 
submitted to them. I find no trace of it in the 
transactions of their diets. 

The demands of the city cantons were confined 
to the three following: first, that blasphemers 
should be punished ; secondly, that the poor people 
who had been driven from house and home for 
conscience sake, should be received again ; lastly, 
that the religious doctrines of the city cantons 
should be tolerated in the territories of the other 
cantons* ; demands which the nature of the case 


* All the negotiations are to be found in Bullinger’s Chronicle, 
from which nearly all authors, even the earlier ones, have drawn 
most of their information, and which is now printed. The want 
of the continuation of Zwingli’s correspondence is severely felt. 
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rendered inevitable. For what could be the Con- 
federation in which the one member would not 
receive the oath of the other ? What the community 
of justice in the bailiwicks, where the one por- 
tion of the ruling body persecuted the faith in 
which the other beheld its salvation? How, above 
all, could the evangelical members of the Con- 
federation look on, while, at a few miles distance, 
their co-religionists were thrown into prison? 
These demands therefore were merely an assertion 
of the christian character of the new state of 
things ; a recognition of this was all that they 
claimed. 

At this time, however, the religious creed was 
far too intimately connected with the civil power 
for concessions, even of this kind, to be obtained, 
except by compulsion. In the Five Cantons, that 
power was founded on the exclusive sway of 
catholicism. Had the authorities consented to 
admit the contrary opinion, a hostile party would 
have formed itself in the population, under their 
own eyes; and, supported by the tendencies of 
the age, and encouraged by sympathy from with- 
out, might easily have become dangerous to them- 
selves. They therefore at once decidedly rejected 
these demands. 

Upon this Zwingli did not hesitate to advise war, 
and to urge an immediate attack while the advantage 
was still in their hands: he so far prevailed that 
Ziirich, where no one now ventured openly to 
oppose him, declared itself for that course. 
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In Bern, however, his authority was not so 
great. That city also regarded coercive measures 
as inevitable, but did not choose immediately to 
come to extremities. It suceeded in prevailing on 
its allies for the moment to resort to no act of open 
ageression against the Five Cantons, but merely to 
withhold supplies. 

This however was little likely to content Zwingli. 
He clearly saw that delay would ruin every thing. 
He felt that his adversaries at home were once 
more bestirring themselves, and complained from 
the pulpit of the support that Ziirich itself afforded 
to the enemy. At one moment he was seriously 
determined to resign his post. As he was pre- 
vented, though with difficulty, from putting this 
design in execution, he made another attempt to 
convince the Bernese of the necessity of adopting 
another line of conduct. We find him holding 
a secret meeting, by night, in the house of the 
preacher at Bremgarten, with certain delegates 
from Bern, while the councillors of Bremgarten kept 
watch without. But he seems not to have found 
much encouragement here. Before day dawned Bul- 
linger conducted his master to the road, through 
a gate near the shooting-house. Zwingli was 
deeply depressed. He wept as he took leave of 
Bullinger. ‘God keep thee, Henry,” said he, “ and 
only remain thou faithful to the Lord Christ and 
his church.”* In August a comet had appeared ; 
Abbot George Miiller of Wettingen one day asked 


* Bullinger’s narrative, iii. 49. 
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Zwingli in the churchyard of the great minster, 
what that might signify. “ My George,” answered 
Zwingli, “it will cost me and many an honest man 
dear: the church will be in jeopardy, but you will 
not be deserted by Christ.” * 

Things fell out as Zwingli had foreseen, —indeed 
as it was inevitable that they should. Bern probably 
hoped that the common people in the Five Cantons 
would not be able to hold out against the scarcity, 
and would rise against their governors; but the 
very contrary came to pass. The people were 
exasperated because, under the pretence of zeal for 
the christian religion, their adversaries withheld 
the fruits of the earth, which God caused to grow 


: 
* T may be permitted here to quote the charming narrative of 
a conteniporary, which has been printed in the Schw. Mus. 
ii. 535. He tells how, when he was at St. Gall in those days. 
he one night climbed up the Bernegh with Zwingli’s friend 
Vadianus, Dr. Joachim von Watt, and some others ;— how when 
they had climbed up to the very top, the doctor seated himself 
in the midst of them upon the ground in the dew, and explained 
to them the names of the constellations, the opposite motions of 
the Zodiac and the rest of the firmament, and the wonders of 
the Creator, whom he desired soon to behold. Hereupon he 
cast his eyes upon the country, and spoke of the first settlement 
by the Romans, of the founding and fortunes of the town, how 
many times it had been burnt, whence each gate thereof 
had its name, how the neighbouring forest had been cleared, 
and who had established the flourishing trade of linen weaving : 
this thought led him back again to the comet, which none 
doubted to portend the wrath of God. Theophrastus von 
Hohenheim, then dwelling at St. Gall, and others, interpreted 
it to foreshow not only bloodshed and the overthrow of the 
government, but especially the destruction of learned men. 
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freely for all.* The governing class turned this 
disposition of the public mind to the advantage of 
their own authority. The Ziirichers had put forth 
a manifesto for their justification, and had sent 
it to Lucern; the council of Lucern treated all 
those who had received and communicated it to 
others as traitors, and sentenced them to the rack. 
And, indeed, the feeling of continual offence was 
of itself sufficient to render the temper of the two 
parties more hostile from day to day. Thus all 
negotiations were abortive. The Five Cantons per- 
sisted in demanding of the cities to open the com- 
mon stores to them, according to the terms of the 
Confederation, or to grant them their rightful 
share. The cities refused to enter into the question 
of right, as, by the terms of the public peace, the 
withholding of the stores was expressly appointed 
as the punishment for continued insults and of- 
fences. This punishment they now intended to 
inflict. The mediators, among whom we find 
Strasburg deputies, proposed that the punish- 
ment of the insults complained of should be left 
to them. To this the cities consented, but the 
country cantons were not to be induced to agree 
to it. 

No remedy could be devised; war was inevitable ; 
war, under totally different anspices from what 
Zwingli had desired. 

In September the Five Cantons held a diet at 
Lucern, in order to consult on the means of carry- 


* Hallwyl in Kirchhofer’s Haller, 107. 
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ing on the war. At first Uri, Schwytz, and Unter- 
walden, 0b dem Wald, were against an immediate 
attack ; indeed Uri proposed to wait for the reso- 
lutions of the approaching diet of the empire. 
But Unterwalden, nied dem Wald, insisted on the 
necessity of declaring war without delay, and at - 
length allcame round to this opinion; “for they 
could not perish of hunger, they must fetch means 
of subsistence, and for this they must risk body 
and soul.” * . 

The friends of the Five Cantons regarded their 
decision with some alarm. King Ferdinand feared 
they would succumb, and that the confusion’ 
would then become too violent and general to be 
repressed. 

They were undoubtedly very inferior in num- 
bers, but they were united; their leaders were 
bound together in the closest manner by com- 
munity of interest and of danger, and were 
supported by the popular exasperation. ‘They 
had likewise the advantage that while no active 
steps had as yet been taken in the cities, they 
could rush down from their mountain fortresses, 
and make a sudden attack on the most vulnerable 
points. For some days nothing was heard of 
them; the passes were vigilantly guarded, and no 
suspicious person was allowed to go out or in. 
There were, in the high country, friends of the 
Ziirichers, who had promised to give them intelli- 


* Bullinger, iii. 73. The first attack upon Bern emanated 
rather from Obwalden. 
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gence if any thing was in preparation ; but they 
were so strictly watched as to render this impos- 
sible. A few days only were necessary to make all 
ready for an outbreak. Suddenly, on the 9th of 
October, a company from Lucern crossed the 
borders, and plundered the free bailiwicks. On the 
10th, a boat laden with soldiers was seen crossing 
the lake of Zug; the sound of horns announced 
their arrival in Zug, and the pipes of the men 
of Uri was heard on the border. At the above- 
mentioned meeting at Lucern it was immediately 
determined to combine forces at Zug; the council 
of war had only to fix the day, and then to set 
things in order for the attack.* 

Had the cities been prepared for this assault, 
they would easily have repulsed it; Ziirich had 
only to guard the pass over the Albis, and she 
would have time to make the most efficient pre- 
parations for her defence. But the Ziirichers were 
up to this moment continually occupied with the 
coercive measures they had adopted ; they had just 
been devising means to prevent the approach of 
troops from <Alsatia on either side the Reuss. 
Whilst busied about means of coercion, they found 
themselves suddenly attacked. Their confusion 
was the greater, since the attack coming from dif- 


* Kurze Beschreibung der fiinf katholischen Orte Kriegs 
wider ihre Eidgenossen der fiinf zwinglischen Orte; (Short 
description of the war of the five catholic cantons against their 
confederates of the five Zwinglian cantons) which, since Haller’s 
time, has been attributed to Gilg Tschudi, but which appears 


in MS. under the name of Cysat and others. Balthasar’s 
Helvetia, ii. p. 186. . 
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ferent quarters, left them in doubt against what 
point it was more especially directed. 

On the morning of the 11th of October, 1531, 
the militia of the Five Cantons took the oath, and 
marched, eight thousand men strong, under their 
five banners, to invade the territory of their chief 
foe, the Ziirichers. 

In front of them, near Cappel, a troop of about 
twelve hundred Ziirichers had posted themselves. 

The great banner had indeed been unfurled 
the same morning in the city of Ziirich, and the 
militia belonging to it began to assemble; but 
all this was done with disorder and precipitation. 
At the same hour a part of the troops marched 
towards the free bailiwicks. And now, at the deci- 
sive moment, it became evident that all were not 
of the same mind. A secret counteraction had 
paralysed every measure.* Message after message 
arrived, that the combined forces of the enemy 
threatened the troop at Cappel, and would utterly 
destroy it if assistance were not immediately sent ; 
so that the militia attached to the banner, weak as 
it was—there were only seven hundred men — 
was compelled to take the field without further 
delay. 

The only means of salvation would have been, to 
surrender Cappel and withdraw the troop. 

The proposal was indeed made in their ranks to 
retire before the superior force. _ But it appeared 
to these brave men an act of cowardice to retreat 


* Examination of Rudolf Lavater. Escher, ii. 311. 
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a, step, even when their inferiority was so manifest. 
Riidy Gallmann stamped his foot on the ground 
when the proposal was made, and exclaimed, ‘ God 
erant that I may not live to see the day when I 
shall yield one foot of earth to these people. Let 
this rather be my grave.” 

Already had the superior enemy advanced and 
the firing begun, as the banner reached the summit 
of the Albis. The company was, as-we have said, ex- 
tremely weak. William Téning, captain of sharp- 
shooters, looked around, and gave it as his opinion 
that it would be better to halt a while, and to wait 
for re-inforeement from the people, who were now 
flocking to join them, before they marched further. 
But Master Ulrich Zwingli, who had also marched 
out with the banner, and, on this occasion, as 
preacher, in virtue of the office which he had not 
been permitted to resign, replied, that it would ill 
become them to look down idly from the mountain 
on the brave people fighting below. “Iwill to them 
in God’s name,” added he, “and die with them, or 
help to save them.”—“ Wait, Toning, till thou 
be’st fresh again,” said the standard-bearer. “TI 
am as fresh as you,’ answered Toning, “and will 
be with you.” 

The company of the Five Cantons had posted 
itself on a little height surrounded with wood, 
called the Schiirenberg*; here the banner rushed 


* In the “Kurze Beschreibung,” Schénenberg ; but there too it 
ought rather to be Schiirenberg. “ Ist ein ziemlich hoher Biihel, 
daruff vor Zyten ettliche hiiser und schiiren gestanden sind, 
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upon them. It was, indeed, the force of Ziirich 
which now stood confronted with the Five Cantons; 
but carelessness at first, disunion and want of dis- 
cipline afterwards, had caused it to consist of little 
more than two thousand men, whereas the city could 
easily have put ten thousand men into the field. 
This little band was now met by the troops of the 
Five Cantons, four-fold their numbers, not (to say 
the least) less warlike, and far better commanded. 
Little remains to be said of a battle which was 
decided ere it began. The Ziirichers had left 
the thicket at the foot of the hill unoccupied; 
through this the enemy rushed, almost unobserved, 
and began the attack with the utmost confidence 
in his superiority. The valour of the Ziirichers 
was of no avail; they were routed and overthrown 
in a moment, and a furious carnage began. Of the 
two thousand Ziirichers, five hundred perished ; 
and what was the most grievous, among them were 
the most eminent and zealous evangelical leaders, 
for they had been the first to take up arms. There | 
did Riidy Gallmann find the grave he pointed to. 
The standard-bearers, Schweizer and Wilhelm 
Toning, fell, and the banner itself was saved with 
great difficulty: the guildmaster Funk, the brave 
Bernhard Weiss, to whom we are indebted for so 
many excellent reports *; the director Geroldseck, 


daher mans genambt hat, wie es noch heisst, zu oder uff Schiiren.” 
_.« This is a somewhat high hill, whereon in former times stood 
several houses and barns, whence it had the name by which it 
still is known, of the barns (Schiiren).” Bulling. iti. 111. 

* According to Accolti (in Epistolis Sadoleti, vii. 273.), of 
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several preachers, and, in the midst of his flock 
Zwingli himself. The enemy, drunk with victory, 
and already dispersed over thé battle-field in search 
of plunder, found him lying under a tree, still 
breathing, “with his hands folded and his eyes 
raised to heaven.” Is it too much to conjecture 
that as he lay there weltering in his blood, a 
thought which he had lately expressed in gloomy 
forebodings was present to his soul? The pro- 
spects of the Confederation, in the sense in which he 
understood and desired it, he probably felt he must 
renounce for ever; the prospects of the church and 
of the religion of the gospel, he could contemplate 
with unshaken confidence. Thus was he found 
dying by two common soldiers, who exhorted him 
to confess himself to a priest, or as it already seemed 
too late for that, at least to receive the blessed 
Virgin and the saints into his heart. He made no 
answer, and only shook his head; they did not 
know who he was; they thought him some obscure 
“stubborn heretic,” and gave him a death-stroke. 
It was not till the next day that it was remarked 
that Zwingli was one among the many distin- 
guished men who had fallen. All flocked to see 
him. One of his acquaintainces from Zug declared 
that his countenance in death had the same expres- 


the 300 senators only seven remained. The truth is that seven 
members of the lesser, and nineteen of the Great Council were 
killed in battle, besides sixty citizens and seven clergymen 
(quam plurimi sacerdotes!). Bullinger enumerates them all. 
The rest were men from the country. Accolti, indeed, reckons 
the Ziirichers at 20,000 men. 
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sion as it used to have when inspired by the ardour 
of his mind in preaching. No sight could be more 
welcome to his enemies, the pensioners. They 
instituted a sort of trial of Zwingli, quartered his 
body, burned it, and scattered the ashes to the 
winds. 

But the Five Cantons were not yet completely 
victors and masters in the Confederation. The 
Ziirichers now determined to occupy the pass over 
the Albis, and under the shelter thus afforded, 
they collected their strength. They had very 
shortly an army of twelve thousand men of their. 
own, and allied cantons in the field. Meanwhile 
Bern too had taken the field, and its army, together 
with those of Basel and Biel, was supposed to 
amount to about the same number. When these 
troops united at Bremgarten, the Five Cantons saw 
clearly that they could do nothing against such 
masses ; they therefore evacuated the ravaged terri- 
tory, and retreated towards Zug, where they en- 
camped at Bar am Boden. 

It now appeared as if an offensive war might 
be carried on by the cities, as Zwingli had always 
advised ; and they did indeed march in pursuit 
of their enemy; but circumstances were totally 
altered. 

Since their victory, the Five Cantons had become 
polder than they had ever been before; on the 
other hand, it was remarked that the cities wanted 
an impulse such as Zwingli would perhaps have 
given them. Ziirich had indeed lost its best citi- 
zens: people said, “they had lost the rye out of 
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the wheat.”* The Bernese had never displayed 
much ardour for war, and consequently they did 
not engage in it with the necessary energy. ‘They 
neglected to fall on the enemy at the favourable 
moment, when he was changing his position. When 
at length they resolved to attack the very strong 
encampment in which he now was, from the Zug 
mountains on the one side and the valley on the 
other, and for that purpose occupied the mountain, 
they did it with so little skill and prudence, that 
they gave the enemy, whom they meant to sur- 
prise, an opportunity to fall upon the division 
posted on the mountain, and to cut off a great 
number of men.f Notwithstanding their superior 
numbers, the cities had no longer courage to make 
a strenuous attack on their brave and conquering 
enemy. They only hoped to weary him out by 
surrounding him with a winter encampment. 

How totally were the daring schemes which 
Zwingli had cherished, overthrown! It is clear . 
that the politico-religious principle of which he was 


* To those unacquainted with the habits of the German 
people, this expression requires explanation. They do not 
willingly eat wheaten bread, which they regard as much less 
nutritious than that made of rye. A peasant will tell you that 
it is impossible to work upon wheaten bread, there is no strength 
(kraft) in it. — Trans. 

+ “ Das was ungfar um die zwei nach Mitternacht Morgens 
Zinstag den, 24 Octobris.” “Maria die Mutter Gottes war 
dero Nacht ihr Kriegszeichen.” —“ This was at about two hours 
after midnight on the morning of Tuesday the 24th October.” 
“ Mary the mother of God was their watchword on that night.” 
Kurzer Bericht. 
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the representative and the champion, was, in fact, 
not so strong in Ziirich as he had flattered himself, 
and that it was still weaker in Bern. It was not 
sufficiently powerful to pervade and to animate 
the existing elements of society. At the decisive 
moment, mistaken measures were adopted, the 
ground of which always was, want of that union 
and high-minded energy which alone could have 
insured success. 

The fears which had been entertained by the 
catholic party at the beginning of these disturb- 
ances were now changed, by such unexpected suc- 
cesses, into the most sanguine hopes. 

With undisguised joy and exultation Ferdinand 
sent his brother an account of the battle of Cap- 
pel and the death of the arch-heretic Zwingli. 
“This,” says he, ‘is the first advantage which has 
been gained of late by the cause of the faith and of 
the church.” 

On the arrival of the news of the second suc- 
cessful engagement, he began to lay plans. He 
exhorted his brother to remember what favour 
God had shown to the defenders of his cause. 
Were the emperor not so near at hand, he him- 
self, feeble and poor as he was, would hasten to 
assist in so sacred an enterprize. But now he could 
not refrain from exhorting him, the head of chris- 
tendom, to do this; never could he have a fairer 
occasion for acquiring renown. ‘Without Switzer- 
land, the German sects would be easily subdued. 
He advised him to send succours openly or secretly 
to the catholic cantons. He goes so far as to tell 
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the emperor that this was the true way for him to 
put an end to religious discords, and to become 
master of Germany.” 

Nor was Charles V. in any degree indifferent 
to projects of this kind. He answered that the 
excellence of his brother’s advice struck him 
the more, the more he reflected upon it; that the 
dignity with which he was invested, solicitude for 
the orthodox princes, the duty of defending the 
christian religion and the common weal, and con- 
siderations for the house of Austria, rendered it 
incumbent upon him to do something. 

The Five Cantons had been joined in their camp 
on the Zug mountains by some companies of 
Italians. We discover from a letter that this took 
place with the knowledge of the emperor; he was 
of opinion that all future assistance must be given 
in the name of the pope. 

Nor did he stop here. He immediately sent to 
ask the king of France to give his support to the 
Five Cantons, and to declare war against those 
which had fallen off from the faith. 

But he found little cordiality in Francis, who 
had seen with great displeasure the close alliance of 
the Five Cantons with Austria, and, with a view 
to maintain a counterpoise, had entered into ne- 
gotiations with the other cantons shortly before 


* 1st Nov. Vra. Magestad a la qual suplico quiera mirar lo 
que ymporta y usar de la occasion y opportunidad del tiempo, 
pues es el mas a proposito que se pudo desear i camino para 
remediar las quiebras de nuestra fe y ser Vra. Md. senor de 
Alemanna y hazer una cosa la mas sennalada que in nuestros 
tempos se ha hecho. ; 

+ Bruxelles, 2d Noy. 1531. Archives of Brussels. 
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this catastrophe. The king pleaded to the em- 
peror’s ambassadors all the sums he had had to pay 
in consequence of the engagements he had entered 
into at Cambray. What he had lately inherited 
from his mother, he wished to apply to the defence 
of his kingdom. The emperor, he continued with 
increasing bitterness and irritation, had tied his 
hands for every enterprize where any thing was 
to be gained ; he was friendly only where nothing 
was to be got but blows and expences, — against 
the Turks and the Swiss.* 

Negotiations were likewise entered into with the 
Venetian ambassador in Milan. The bishop of 
Veroli, papal nuntio, prayed the republic for per- 
mission to send two thousand Spaniards through 
the Bergamese territory into Switzerland. The 
ambassador, Giovanni Basadonna, did not imme- 
diately consent to this; he wished to see the full 
powers of the nuntio, and observed to him that 
the Spaniards, if allowed to interfere in the intes- 
tine wars of the Confederation, might easily render 
themselves its masters. He induced Veroli to drop 
his request. The nuntio repaired in person to 
Switzerland, where he expressed the hope that it 
might be possible to induce the seceders to return 
to their ancient allegiance to the see of Rome.f 

* Lettre du roi & Mr. d’Auxerre, 21 Nov. MS Bethune 8477. 
Pour la guerre du Turc ou des Suisses, oti il n’y a que coups et 
despenses d’argent. 

+ Relatio V. N. Joannis Basadone. Come el mi disse, andava 
cum proposito di rimover Lutherani dalla loro mala opinione 
con mezzo di alcuni suoi amici e cum danari. Archives of 
Venice. 
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It isevident that, had it depended on the emperor 
and his brother, the victory of the Five Cantons 
would have been immediately succeeded bya general 
attempt to establish catholicism in Switzerland. 

Meanwhile, however, the Swiss themselves had 
begun to consider of the means of putting an end 
to their dissensions. 

The army of the cities was by no means in a 
condition to remain under arms, in the mountains, 
when the bad season set in. As the Five Cantons 
prepared to attack them again, Ziirich, and after- 
wards Bern, were obliged to accept the peace 
dictated to them. 

It was exactly the reverse of the last internal 
peace. The cities were now obliged to give up the 
alliances they had concluded with foreign powers, 
and; in one form or another, to pay all the expenses 
of the war. 

They were allowed the exercise of their religion. 
They had not fallen so low that their enemies could - 
dare to assail this. They had suffered some reverses, 
and their attack had failed, but they were not sub- 
dued. 

They were forced, ‘however, to submit to a 
great diminution of their political and religious 
influence. The Five Cantons intended to chastise, 
not only the districts which immediately belonged 
to them — Rapperschwyl, Toggenburg, Gaster 
and Wesen,— but also those over which the cities 
had a joint control with them, such as the free 
bailiwicks in Aargau, Bremgarten, and Mellingen. 
In the other common bailiwicks, those who had 
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accepted the new creed were to be not indeed com- 
manded, but permitted, to return to the “ancient 
and true christian faith.” Expressions of this kind 
the cities were obliged to endure throughout the 
treaty.* 

No sooner had Bern accepted this peace, than 
the revival and re-establishment of catholicism 
began on all sides. : 

Immediately after the battle of Cappel, the 
catholic minority in Glarus bestirred itself, re- 
voked the succours of the canton already deter- 
mined on, and warned the subjects of the same not 
to furnish them; they did every thing in their 
power to favour the turn things had taken. Very 
shortly a certain number of churches were restored 
to them; and from that time they have exercised a 
far greater influence on the public business of the 
canton than the evangelical party, which was dis- 
heartened and enfeebled by the great losses sustained 
by their co-religionists. Schwytz, therefore, expe- 
rienced no resistance when it overran Gaster and 
Wesen, abolished the old liberties, and restored the 
altars and images, and the mass. Glarus united with 
Schwytz, and Uri undertook to reinstate the abbot 
of St. Gall. His abbey was restored to him, and 
the city compelled to pay him a large sum as com- 
pensation. ‘The people who cultivated the lands of 
the religious house were once more regarded as its 
subjects, and the abbot maintained that he was not 
beund by any stipulations in their favour in the 


* The copy of the treaty of peace in Hottinger’s Appendix to 
vol ii. collated anew with the original. 
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treaty of peace; for that he was a free lord, 
and the protecting cantons could lay down no rule 
for his government. These tenants gradually all 
became catholic again. Fortunately for Toggen- 
burg, at the very last moment, when it withdrew 
from the cities, it took better securities for its reli- 
gious freedom, which, though greatly abridged, was 
not destroyed. The abbot placed the government 
of the country in the hands of those who had been 
driven out of it in the recent troubles. 

Rapperschwyl was also reclaimed. At the news 
of the successes of their co-religionists, the catho- 
lics rose, and being reinforced by succours from 
Schwytz, were completely victorious. The leaders 
of the evangelical party were obliged to flee, or 
were put to death. ‘There lived in the town a 
very, skilful gunsmith, one Michael Wohlgemuth, 
of Cologne, who had the courage to defend him- 
self after the fashion of old times: he barricaded 
his house, planted his matchlocks at the win- 
dows, and defended himself for some time with 
equal gallantry and success, till at length he was 
regularly besieged and taken prisoner. He was 
put to death with horrible tortures. Of the re- 
mainder, some submitted, some were thrown into 
prison, and some exiled. On the 19th of November 
mass was performed again. 

In the Aargau, the Five Cantons used the rights 
of conquest with the utmost rigour. Wherever 
their banner appeared, the preachers retreated from 
the death with which they were threatened by the 
German, and still more by the French Swiss. 
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Bremgarten and Mellingen were forced expressly 
to engage to restore the ancient rites of the church. 
The aged Schultheiss Miitschli, who had hitherto 
governed Bremgartem, lay on his death-bed when 
the newly appointed catholic authorities sent to 
order him to quit Bremgarten. ‘Tell them that 
I shall not trouble them long,” he replied. He 
died soon after, and lies buried at Oberwyl. 

The treaty of peace did not leave Thurgau and 
the Rhine valley so much at the mercy of the Five 
Cantons; they were obliged to content themselves 
with restoring the convents, which recovered their 
old privileges. 

In Solothurn, on the other hand, the catholics 
were completely triumphant. Nearly seventy pro- 
testant families were obliged to leave the city. 

This second restoration of catholicism occurring 
in our history, was not so bloody as the first, which 
took place in Upper Germany after the peasants’ 
war; but, like that, it was brought about by the 
casualties of war; like that, it was violent; and 
it was far more lasting. 

The general relation of the two confessions, at 
that time established in the Alps, has endured down 
to the present time. 

Even the evangelical cantons felt the influence 
of the restoration. The Constafel of Ziirich re- 
gained their lost privileges. The people were 
obliged to acquiesce, so that catholicism was not 
again in activity. The great council was forced to 
make such promises to the country districts as 
greatly limited its authority. 
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The war had lasted only six weeks, but it had 
totally changed the prospects of Switzerland. Bul- 
linger’s Chronicle contains at the end a short com- 
parison of what the reformers had projected, and 
what they had actually accomplished. They had 
desired the uniform introduction of the evan- 
gelical faith; the depression of the oligarchies ; the 
abatement of the majority of the Five Cantons, The 
result was, that the new doctrine was extirpated 
from many places where it had been preached ; that 
the papacy was re-instated in its authority ; that 
the Five Cantons acquired such an ascendancy as 
they had never enjoyed before, and that the oligar- 
chies had more power than ever.* ‘ Honour is 
overthrown, arbitrary power is established,” says 
Bullinger. ‘The counsels of the Lord are mar- 
vellous.” 


* Bullinger, iii. 353. The state of things is particularly 
described in an essay written by Leo Jude in his own justifica- . 
tion. “There are two great parties in Ziirich, the one will 
protect God’s word and help to secure all justice to it, the other 
will plant all dishonesty, and uproot the word of God, re-esta- 
blish the papacy, and take foreign service and pensions again. 
It appears to the pious that the latter party have always more 
favour and encouragement than they.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE REFORMATION IN THE CITIES OF LOWER GERMANY. 
CONCLUSION OF THE SCHMALKALDIC LEAGUE. 


Tue spirit of reform had embodied itself in two 
parties of very different tendencies; the one, bold 
and comprehensive, both as to religious doctrines 
and political views; inclined to the absolute re- 
jection of the traditional, and ready for attack: 
the other, conservative (as far as it was possible) 
even in matters of doctrine; and, on the field of 
politics, reluctantly brought to make a resolute 
defence. 

The former of these had failed in its projects ; 
it necessarily followed that the whole strength of 
the growing reformation now attached itself to the 
latter. The Schmalkaldic league was the more 
formidable to its enemies, because its rivals were 
no longer in a state to compete with it. 

The cities of the Oberland had already made as 
near an approach as possible to the religious prin- 
ciple of the Schmalkaldic league; and, since their 
Swiss allies were compelled to dissolve the ties 
between them, they had politically no other support 
remaining than the strength of the united German 
States. 

Their own danger was increased by the calami- 
ties of the Swiss. They knew the lively share 
which the court of Ferdinand had taken in the 
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affairs of the Confederation, and rumours were 
afloat of warlike preparations in Alsatia, the Breis- 
gau and the Sundgau. 

The Oberlanders now no longer hesitated to 
engage in a definitive consultation on a plan of 
warfare. This took place at a meeting at Nord- 
hausen,.in November, 1531. 

But before we examine the organisation which 
the league then assumed, we must endeavour to 
understand distinctly what progress the cause of 
reform had in the mean time made in the cities of 
Lower Germany. 


REFORMATION IN THE CITIES OF LOWER GERMANY. 


The first city that joined the evangelical 
princes was, as we have seen, Magdeburg. Here, 
in a city which had pretensions to hold imme- 
diately of the empire, and had seen itself, with 
great disgust, turned over to the jurisdiction 
of the Archbishop;— here, where Luther had 
gone to school, and where his personal friends 
were still in possession of honours and employ- 
ments, his ideas had easily captivated the whole 
body of the citizens. One day an old cloth- 
weaver was sitting under the statue of Otho the 
Great, singing a Lutheran hymn, and offering 
copies of it for sale. Just then the Biirgermeister 
Rubin, who had been at mass, came by, and ordered 
him to be arrested. This was sufficient to arouse 
the slumbering fire. The agitation spread from 
the audience collected. about the old man, over the 
whole city. The citizens who, ever since the year 
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1330, had taken an important part in secular affairs, 
thought that they had a right to a no less active 
participation in spiritual. On the very same day, 
the 6th of May, 1524, the parish of St. Ulrich pro- 
ceded to exercise this right. They met in the 
churchyard, and determined to choose eight men 
out of their body, who for the future should 
manage the affairs of the church with their concur- 
rence, and should choose preachers. Other parishes 
followed this example, and the council did not 
deem itself called upon to prevent them. Evan- 
gelical preachers were universally appointed by the 
side of catholic priests. 

But a state of things like this could not last. 
The priests administered the mass according to the 
ancient ritual; the attacks of the preachers were 
mainly directed against the mass. There was no 
peace till either the priests went over to protes- 
tantism, as M. Scultetus did, or were silenced, or 
sent away. The parishes of St. John and St. Ulrich 
having opened a formal negotiation with the dean of 
Our Lady’s Church, and he having refused to grant 
them such priests as they desired, they solemnly 
renounced his authority, “in order to take refuge 
with the sole eternal supreme priest, guardian of 
souls, bishop and pope, Jesus Christ; with him as 
their captain, would they do battle like true 
knights.”* On the 17th of July, 1524, the sacra- 


* Cause and Proceedings in the imperial, honourable, and 
Christian City of Magdeburg, pertaining to a Christian Walk 
and Conversation. By Wolff Cycloft, Doctor of Medicine, 1524. 
Printed in Hahn’s Collectio Monumentorum, ii. 459. 
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ment of the Lord’s supper was administered accord- 
ing to Luther’s form, in all the churches of the old 
town. Hereupon the councillors and hundred-men 
assembled in their armour, and the citizens, accord- 
ing tothe four quarters of the city, with matchlocks 
and halberds; they swore to stand truly and firmly 
by each other, if trouble should come upon the city 
on account of the abolition of the mass. They had 
no doubt. that the archbishop, Cardinal Albert, 
would resort to severe measures against them. 
They therefore hastened to cut a canal from the Elbe 
to the city ditches, in order, in case of need, to fill 
the latter with water; the walls were raised, the 
palisades strengthened with blocks; the workmen 
in the town, taken into their service for a small 
remuneration. They were resolved to defend with 
life and limb the spiritual independence they had 
asserted. But the time was not yet come when 
their resolution was to be put to the proof; for the 
present matters did not go to that extremity.* 

In Brunswick things took very nearly the same 
course, a few years later. The citizens read Lu- 
ther’s books, and translation of the Bible ; above all, 
his hymns produced the strongest sensation; they 
were sung in every house, and the streets resounded 
with them. It had become customary here for the 
priests who held benefices to leave the business 
of preaching to young men whom they paid, and 


* Sebastian Langhans, at that time mill-bailiff, left a history 
of the year 1524, which it is very desirable to have printed. 
Up to that date, Rathmann’s Extracts and Collections (iii. 346 — 
400) are very useful. 
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who were called Heuerpfaffen (hire-priests). It is 
not surprising that these men generally espoused 
the new doctrines, and took part with the citizens. 
Examples occurred of their giving out from the 
pulpit, instead of the Latin hymn to the Virgin, 
one of the new German psalms, in which all the 
congregation joined with the greatest enthusiasm. 

Indeed the people would no longer listen to ser- 
mons of any other tendency. Scholastic demon- 
strations were tumultuously interrupted, and in- 
correct quotations from Scripture loudly and eagerly 
corrected, by the congregation. The clergy sent for 
Dr. Sprengel, one of the most respected of the 
orthodox preachers of the neighbourhood, and 
already practised in the handling of controversial 
points ; but he could make no impression. At the 
conclusion of his sermon a citizen called out, 
‘‘Priest, thou liest,” and set up the Lutheran 
hymn, ‘‘ Ach Gott vom Himmel sieh darein!” (O 
God, look down from heaven!), which the whole 
congregation sang with triumph. 

The priests could at last devise no expedient, ex- 
cept to request the council to rid them of their 
heretical assistants. But the congregations only 
attached themselves the more firmly to the latter. 
The town and suburbs united nominated dele- 
gates, at the head of whom was Autor Sander, one 
of the leaders of the whole movement (he be- 
longed to the literary class of innovators of whom 
we have formerly made mention); they now, on 
their side, petitioned the council to remove the 


priests. 
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At first, the council inclined to the existing 
order of things, but it was soon carried along by 
the popular movement. Reforms were at that time 
going on in various places, in consequence of the 
decree of the empire of 1526; among others, in 
the neighbouring state of Liineburg; Duke Henry 
of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, who would undoubtedly 
have opposed it, being occupied in his expedition 
into Italy. Under these circumstances, the council 
passed the resolution, on the 13th of March, 1528, 
that in future only the pure word of God should 
be preached; that the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper should be administered in both kinds, and 
baptism be performed in the German language. 
Dr. Bugenhagen came from Wittenberg, in order to 
give a permanent form, of the kind prescribed by 
Luther, to the new order of things.* The Duke of 
Liineburg promised the city his protection. 

Things took the same course in most of the towns 
of this part of Germany. In all of them we see 


* The most minute account of these events is to be found in 
Rehtmeiers Kirchen-historie der Stadt Braunschweig, part iii., 
the original source of which is a cotemporaneous statement by 
Heinrich Lampe, preacher at St. Michael’s church: “ What 
happened in ecclesiastical affairs, shortly before and after the 
reception of the Holy Gospel here in Brunswick ;” Gasmer’s 
Funerai Sermon for Lampe (which is the basis of Lenz’s 
“Braunschweigs Kirchenreformation, 1828”), is also chiefly 
taken from that statement. ” 

+ Duke Ernest mentions in a letter of the 2nd of February, 
1531, a former compact with Brunswick, in which they mu- 
tually promised, “in matters relating to the divine word and 
whatever depends thereon, to risk life and property with each 
other.” (CW. A.) 
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preachers arise, the Lutheran hymns become po- 
pular, and the congregations take part in religious 
questions: the council at first makes a greater or 
less resistance, but at length gives way. In Goslar 
fifty men were appointed out of the several parishes, 
and carried the reforms through; there was a dis- 
turbance in Gottingen, because the overseers of the 
commune were at first hostile; in Eimbeck the 
council was compelled by the urgency of the com- 
mune, to recal the very preacher whom they had 
lately dismissed at the request of the canons. 

Our readers will remember the violent commo- 
tions which broke out in all the cities between the 
years 1510—1516; even in those cf Lower Ger- 
many. The question now arose, how far the religious 
impulse was mingled with this democratic agitation, 
and whether the predominant tendency would not 
be political. 

We find a great difference among the cities in 
this respect. 

There were some in which council and commune 
united in good time; and in these the municipal 
constitutions acquired greater strength than ever 
during the troubles. For not only did they get 
rid of the influence of foreign prelates, which 
had always been oppressive to them; but the ad- 
ministration of church affairs and church pro- 
perty that now devolved upon them, gave them a 
common interest which united them more closely. 
In Magdeburg ecclesiastical colleges* were formed, 
consisting of members of the former council, and 


* See Rathmann, Iv. ii. 28. 
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the newly elected superintendants of the communes ; 
this gave additional strength to the democratic 
element which already somewhat predominated in 
the constitution of the city. The most remark- 
able town in this respect is undoubtedly Ham- 
burg. Here, too, the reformers followed the advice 
of Luther, which Bugenhagen had carried out 
theoretically in books* and practically by his own 
plans in Brunswick ;— to establish in every parish, 
funds or chests (Gotteskasten), in order to meet the 
wants of the clergyman and the school, and to pro- 
vide for the poor, out of the church property ; 
and chose, as trustees of the same, twelve respect- 
able citizens, some of whom had already filled 
the office of jurats of the church, and to whom 
twenty-four members of each parish were now at- 
tached. The same form was adopted in most 
other towns; what distinguishes Hamburg is, that 
it served as the basis of a new political constitution. 
The parish superintendants composed the college 
of the Forty-eight, and, together with their as- 
sistants, that of the Hundred and Forty-four ; two 
colleges which may be regarded as a true represen- 
tation of the hereditary class of citizens (Biirgers- 
chaft). Besides this, a fifth and principal chest was 
established, in which the whole property of the 
church was to be united}, and the administration 


* In the Appendix to the treatise, Vom rechten Glauben (Of 
the true Faith), which Bugenhagen published, both in high and 
low German, in 1526, and dedicated to the biirgermeister, coun- 
cillors and the whole community of the honourable city of 
Hamburg. 


+ “Nichtesdeweyniger schollen de veer Kisten in den Car- 
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of it was entrusted to the three chief elders of 
the parish overseers. This took place with the full 
consent of the worshipful the council on Michael- 
mas-day, 1528. It is evident that this college con- 
tained the germs of a most important institution, 
for the improvement and prosperity of the city, and 
we know how completely it has fulfilled its desti- 
nation. After a lapse of three centuries, the day of 
its establishment has just been commemorated with 
civic festivities.* 

In Rostock also the council and the citizens 
formed the closest union in opposition to the Meck- 
lenburg princes, who in the year 1531 sided for a 
moment with the catholic clergy. 

But things were not everywhere thus peacefully 
settled. In Bremen, where the churches had 


spelkarcken, wo se nu stahn, tho Versamelinge de Almiszen 
blyven, so doch, dathme allendt wes bether tho darinn gegeven, 
und hyrnamals tho allen Tyden darinn gegeven werden mag, 
alles getrouwlik in und by de Hovetkysten presentere und 
averantwehrde.” —“ Nevertheless the four chests in the parish 
church, where they now stand, shall remain for the collection 
of the alms; so that all which may heretofore have been given 
therein, or may hereafter be therein given, through all times, 
may be truly presented and answered for to the principal [head ] 
chest.”— Original form of the Foundation of the Overalten 
(Over-elders), Michaelmas day, 1528. 

* Lappenberg ; Programme of the third secular commemora- 
tion of the municipal constitution of Hamburg, on the 29th of 
September, 1528 ; wherein the matter which Biirgermeister 
Bartels and the Preses of the Oberalten (Over-elders), Riicker, 
treated in a popular manner in their speeches, is learnedly and 
instructively developed. 

+ Rudlof N. Gesch. Mecklenburgs, i. 81. 
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fallen into the hands of the Lutheran preachers, as 
early as the year 1525, and, in 1527, the two con- 
vents of the city had been converted, the one into 
a school and the other into an hospital, so violent a 
hatred of the clergy had arisen among the citizens 
during the incessant quarrels in which they had 
been involved with the priests attached to the ca- 
thedral, that they were not satisfied with having 
stripped them of all spiritual influence in the city. 
They laid claim to a number of fields, gardens and 
enclosed lands, which, they said, the cathedral had 
unjustly wrested from the town; and as the council 
did not uphold them in these claims, they chose a 
democratic body of a hundred and four members, 
who not only endeavoured to carry through all 
these measures, but radically to alter the constitu- 
tion of the city; they overthrew the whole ground- 
work, and rejected all the documents and charters 
upon which it rested; proceeded with the greatest 
violence, and at length were only put down by 
force of arms.* 

The movement in Liibek was still more im- 
portant. 

Here the patrician families had formed a close 
union with the clergy; the chapter, council, gentry 
and great merchants constituted one party.— -On 
the other hand, the desire for religious reforms 


* Roller, Geschichte von Bremen, ii. p. 880. u. f. 

t The priesthood was become very numerous, especially by 
the institution of vicars. In the middle of the 15th century 
there were in Liibek and the neighbouring churches 169 
vicars. They were most of them relations of those who had 
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was here as rife among the citizens. as in other 
places, but it was repressed with unrelenting 
zeal ; families were punished only ‘because the ser- 
vants had sung a German psalm. Luther’s com- 
mentary on the scriptures was burned in the 
market-place. 

Unfortunately for the ruling classes, they had 
suffered the finances of the city to fall into disorder, 
and found themselves compelled to assemble the 
citizens, and to call upon them for extraordinary 
supplies. 

The citizens consented. They nominated a 
committee (A.D. 1529), which gradually increased 
~ to the number of sixty-four, in order to deliberate 
with the council on this grant; but they imme- 
diately seized the opportunity to claim, not only 
more ‘political power, but religious emancipation. 
They demanded that the committee should have a 
share in regulating the revenue and expenditure of 
the town, and that freedom of preaching should be 
granted them. The public voice was very soon 
raised in their favour. The people demanded the 
restitution of the preachers who had been expelled 
a few years before; here, too, the officiating priest 
was interrupted by the psalm, “ Ach Gott vom Him- 
mel sieh darein!” Satirical songs were sung against 
Johann Rode, the rector of Our Lady’s Church, 
charging him with having maintained that Christ 
had redeemed only our forefathers, and that their 


founded masses for the dead. See Grautoff, Schriften, i. 266. 
The disposition of the capital lay in the hands of provisors. 
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posterity must seek salvation from him. ‘ They 
who should feed us, are they who mislead us,” (Die 
uns sollen weiden, das sind die uns verleiten, ) says 
one of these songs.* In one great meeting of citi- 
zens, those who wished to remain catholic were 
asked to stand aside, when only one complied. 

Overpowered by such manifestations, and de- 
prived by its financial difficulties of all substantial 
power, the council was compelled step by step to 
give way. 

In Dec. 1529, it recalled the expelled preachers ; 
in April, 1530, it removed the catholics from 
every pulpit in the city; in the June of the 
same year, it found itself compelled to give notice 
to the churches and convents to discontinue their 
established usages. At the very same time that 
Charles V. was attempting to re-establish the 
ancient faith in Augsburg, it was utterly extir- 
pated in one of the most considerable cities of 
the North. This did not pass unobserved at 
Augsburg. The emperor commanded the Sixty- 
four in the most earnest manner by a penal man- 
date, “to desist from what they were about ;” 
and told the council, in case this was not complied 
with, to apply to some of the neighbouring princes 
for assistance. It may easily be imagined what 
effect these menaces of a distant power were likely 
to produce in the fermenting city. The agitation 
redoubled, and increased so violently that the 
council was under the necessity of requesting the 


* The song in Regkmann’s Chronicle, p. 133. 
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Sixty-four to retain their functions, and even of 
approving their making a fresh addition of a hun- 
dred citizens to their body.* Doctor John Bu- 
genhagen was also invited to Liibek to orga- 
nise a new church, with a commission chosen from 
the council and citizens.— ‘The convents were con- 
verted into schools and hospitals; the nuns of St. 
John’s were suffered to remain, on condition of 
their instructing children; in all parish churches, 
pastors’and chaplains attached to the confession of 
Augsburg were appointed, under a superintendent, 
Hermannus Bonnus. 

It followed of course that the Sixty-four, whose 
origin was of a politico-religious nature, were not 
satisfied with the concessions made by the church ; 
the council was obliged to promise to account to 
them for the public expenditure, to make no treaty 
or engagement without their consent, to allow them 
a joint superintendence in military affairs ; in short, 
to share all their most important functions with 
them. The council, accustomed to nearly unlimited 


* In the answer of the citizens, in Regkmann, 139, it is said 
that this was proposed by the council, “um vieler Unge- 
stiimheit willen, Miih’ und Verdriess zuvorzukommen,” — “in 
order to prevent much disorder, trouble, and annoyance.” 

+ Notices in Grautoff, ii. 159. The influence which is 
ascribed in that work to a more moderate party in the council, 
stands however in need of further proof. 

{ The articles of the commune made, agreed on, and con- 
firmed on the 13th of October, 1530. Becker, Lib. Gesch. 
iii, 27., says, not all the demands of the commune were 
granted; and he then adduces only those expressly mentioned 
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sway, reluctantly consented. There was, it is true, 
a public reconciliation between the biirgermeisters 
and the president of the Sixty-four; but solemn 
acts of this kind have never served to eradicate a 
rooted aversion: a few weeks after, Claus Brémse 
and Hermann Plénnies, the two biirgermeisters, 
found the impotency to which they were reduced, 
and the mistrust of which they were the ob- 
jects, so intolerable, that they quitted the city. 
This was at Easter, 1531. No sooner was the 
departure of the biirgermeisters known among 
the citizens, than a storm of anger arose. The 
people imputed to them, and to the whole council, 
an understanding with the neighbouring princes, 
and expected that the city would be attacked. 
First the Sixty-four, then the Hundred, and lastly 
all the members of the commune were called 
together; the gates were closed; the members of 
the council were arrested, either in their own 
houses or in the town-house; till at length the 
council, subdued, shackled, tormented, and deprived 
of its chiefs, determined to give up the great seal 
of the city to the Sixty-four. The commune did 
not go so far as to depose them; never would 
the Lutheran preachers have approved that. But, 
as they sought out a document to prove that 
the council might consist of a greater number 
of members than actually held seats in it, and 
immediately proceeded to appoint the number de- 
ficient; —as they nominated two new biirgermeis- 


in the journal in Kirchring and Miller, p. 166. Is it possible 
that the title of the articles can be so wrong ? 
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ters instead of those who had left the town; they 
did in fact entirely transform the doantoa and 
impart to the victorious opinions a epee rae 
influence over all its decisions. The preachers 
consented to this with great reluctance; for their 
idea of the exalted nature and dignity of the 
civil authority extended to the city councillors; 
and at every change they earnestly warned the 
people from the pulpit not to transgress against 
authority.* 

Duke Ernest of Liineburg was extremely rejoiced, 
on his return from Augsburg, to see around him 
how little people cared for the favour or disfavour 
of the emperor; on the contrary, how much more - 
prosperous was the evangelical cause in these cities 
now than heretofore.t The emperor had just ad- 
monished the city of Liineburg in a private letter, 
to remain constant to the old faith; the only result 
of which was, that the city prayed the duke to 
leave Urbanus Rhegius, the reformer, whom he 
had brought home with him from Augsburg, for a 


* In the Chronicle of Hermannus Bonnus it is said that there 
is no better means of maintaining a stable government than to 
leave the choice of the council in the hands of the authorities. 

+ Ernest to Elector John, Zelle, Monday, 17th of October. 
“ Befinde, das wynzig Gottlob in diesen umliegenden Stidten 
kais. Maj. Gnaden oder Ungnaden gescheuet; denn sye itzun- 
der heftiger, als vor nie, in allen Staédten predigen und das 
Wort Gottes fiirdern.”— “I find that, thank God, his imperial 
majesty’s favour or disfavour is very little cared for in the 
cities hereabout ; for they now preach in all cities more vehe- 
mently than ever before, and promote the word of God.” 


(W. A.) 
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time with them, for the purpose of organising their 
church*, which he gradually accomplished. 

So powerfully did the spirit of the reformation 
diffuse itself through Lower Germany, Already 
it had taken possession of a portion of the prin- 
cipalities; it was triumphant in the Wendish cities; 
it had penetrated into Westphalia, as we shall see 
hereafter; it seemed about to pervade the whole 
character and condition of North Germany. 

But it was easy to foresee that, before this could 
come to pass, it would have to encounter many a 
storm. 

Very violent political tendencies mingled them- 
selves with the attempt to reform the church; and 
it was a question how far the former could be 
guided in the channel of established institutions, 
or how far they would assume a revolutionary 
character. 

With these were also connected changes of re- 
ligious opinion, which did not always remain within 
the pale of the Lutheran system, and the future 
direction of which it was impossible to foresee. 

We shall examine more closely these changes, 
which are extremely important: there came a time 
when the popular mind, violently excited, rushed 
into wild and pathless regions. 

At present, however, these symptoms had not 
betrayed themselves. 

At present, the only remarkable fact was, the 


* Letter above: “haben heud der Rath und die Gemeyne 
mir semptlich geschrieben.”—“ The council and the commonalty 
have all written to me to-day. 
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support which protestantism, in its peaceful pro- 
gress, experienced from its new extension, at the 
very moment when it was most violently menaced 
by the emperor. This support was peculiarly ad- 
vantageous to the Schmalkaldic league, to which 
we must now turn our attention. 


CONCLUSION OF THE SCHMALKALDIC LEAGUE. 


The Magdeburgers were included in the earlier 
protestant associations. In the year 1531, being 
urged by their archbishop to conform to the Recess 
of Augsburg, they looked to the elector of Saxony 
as their sole refuge, and implored him “to protect 
them in their adherence to the eternal word of God.” 
They delayed not an instant to join the league.* 

Bremen, uninvited, asked the Duke of Liineburg 
for the first draft of the convention ; and declared 
itself ready to send a representative to the meeting, 
and to contribute its share of aid.f 

With Liibek, on the other hand, the duke had 
to open negotiations. This was at a time when 


* Maedeburg, Saturday after Estomihi, 1531. “It happened 
that our most gracious lord cardinal’s steward appeared on Ash 
Wednesday before us, the whole council sitting, and delivered 
a missive from our above-mentioned gracious Lord ; and there- 
upon set forth that he had a printed copy, which he would also 
deliver to us; and as he had before signified to our biirgermeister 
and council, that, in the said printed copy, the Recess held 
at Augsburg, and the order that they should hold to the old 
usages, were inserted, we would not receive it.” 

+ Letter of Duke Ernest, Tuesday after St. Clement. 
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the council still retained some power; and, as its 
sympathies were quite in an opposite direction, 
it naturally hesitated. But the Hundred and 
Sixty-four were easily won over. On their motion, 
a delegate of the city appeared at the second 
congress at Schmalkalden, in March, 1531. He 
desired first to be informed, what support the 
princes could afford the city against the ejected 
king of Denmark, if the emperor should attempt 
to restore him; and pleaded the necessity of not 
exacting too much assistance from the citizens. 
But even this reservation was dropped when 
the great change which we have described took 
place in Liibek. Although the delegate received 
very unsatisfactory answers to his questions, Liibek 
immediately after acceded to the treaty. We find 
these three cities mentioned in the first sealed 
formula of the league. 

At the following meeting in June, they were 
joined by Géttingen and Brunswick. Brunswick 
thought that it belonged sufficiently to the league, 
through its connexion with the duke of Liine- 
burg*; but the allies were of opinion that they 
should have stronger grounds for sending assistance 
to the city in case of need, if it was a direct party 
to the convention. Anenvoy from the markgrave 
at last removed all its scruples. 


* Letter of the city to Ernest of Lineburg, 22d March, 1531. 
« Since we have settled with your princely grace concerning 
our natural relation as subjects, and have included therein our 
separate treaties with regard to the Christian matters under- 
taken in God’s name.” 
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Shortly after Goslar and Eimbeck followed. 

So rapidly did the compact of the princes extend 
over both parts of Germany. It now included 
seven cities of Upper, and seven of Lower Germany. 

Tt was impossible longer to delay giving a con- 
stitution to such a union. We know how urgently 
this was demanded by events in Switzerland, and 
the Oberlinders were now fully prepared for it.* 

A preliminary discussion was held in November, 
1531, at Nordhausen, and a definitive one at Frank- 
furt-am-Main in December. 

The first question was as to the supreme com- 
mand of the league. 

It was an arrangement prompted as much by 
the nature of things as by habit and tradition, that 
they should nominate a single head of the league, 
who should also command them in war. Saxony 
wished that one of the two’ Welfs, either the Liine- 
burger or the Grubenhagener, should be chosen. 
There was a general wish to avoid the landgrave, 
who was accounted too rash and too intimately 
connected with the Swiss. 

But this was not practicable. The landgrave 
was far too powerful and warlike to suffer himself 
to be excluded from the command of the league ; 


* Melanchthon to Camerarius, 30th December. “Scis ejus 
periculi partem ad nos pertinere. A letter from Ulm (Saturday 
after St. Simon and St. Jude) announces that the greatest joy 
prevailed at Ferdinand’s court; in the Sundgau, Breisgau, and 
Alsatia, the people had been warned to hold themselves ready 
for war; in the lands of the Abbot of Kempten they had been 
ordered when attacked to take up arms instantly and assemble. 
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and, since the defeat of the Swiss, nothing more was 
to be feared from his leaning to their side. 

But as the elector of Saxony also did not choose 
to be thrown into the shade by the landgrave, it 
was agreed at the meeting at Nordhausen to elect. 
two commanders, and that these two princes should 
be the men. Each of them was to bring up one 
half of the troops, and they were alternately to con- 
duct the affairs of the whole body; if the war was 
to be carried on in Saxony and Westphalia, the 
elector to have the command; if in Hessen and 
Germany, the landgrave. 

But it is not to be imagined that full powers 
were given to these two chiefs to act at their -good 
pleasure: the question was discussed with equal 
earnestness, how the deliberations were to be held, 
and the votes divided ; and what relation these 
should bear to the contributions. 

The first proposal on the side of the princes 
was to create five votes; two for Saxony and 
Hessen, two for the cities, and the remaining one 
for the other princes and counts conjointly. The 
ordinary contingents, reckoned at two thousand 
horse, and ten thousand foot, were taxed at 
seventy thousand gulden a month; of which the 
princes were to pay thirty thousand, and the cities 
forty. 

The objection to this plan is obvious at the first 
glance. The greater half of the votes, and the 
lesser of the contributions, were allotted to the 
princes. ‘The cities did not neglect to propose a 
different scheme, in which perfect equality was 
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observed. ach party was to contribute thirty- 
five thousand gulden, and each to have four votes. 

How was it to be, however, if these votes were 
equally divided on any question? an inconveni- 
ence carefully avoided in all deliberative bodies. 
The cities proposed to give a casting vote to the 
electoral prince of Saxony, who would otherwise 
have no voice. But to this the landgrave would 
by no means consent. He replied, that he wished 
his friend and brother all the prosperity in the 
world; he should be glad to see John Frederic 
Roman king and emperor; but that, in this affair, 
they must maintain perfect equality, according to 
the original agreement. 

They Lieto reverted to a project very similar 
to the first. Nine votes were created, of which 
four were divided between Saxony and Hessen, and 
four among the four cities; the ninth was to be 
held in common by the remaining princes and lords. 
The only advantage the cities gained was, that the 
contributions were more equally divided. Of these 
four votes, the Oberland towns had two, and the 
Lower Saxon the other two; and they took an 
equal share of the contributions upon themselves. 
Of the two Lower Saxon votes, Magdeburg and 
Bremen had the one, Liibek and the remaining 
towns the other. 

In this manner were the affairs of the league 
arranged, as soon as it was concluded. The con- 
stitution is merely the expression of the fact, 
and of the relations of the parties; of the former, 
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inasmuch as those on whose coalition all depended 
were now its recognised chiefs ; of the latter, inas- 
much as the legal influence on its resolutions was 
determined by the relative force and the contribu- 
tions of the members. 

After all that has been laid before the reader, 
it is unnecessary to observe, that the principle 
of reform, at once conservative and defensive, 
such as Luther conceived it, was here most per- 
fectly and eminently represented ; but if I am 
not mistaken, it may be added, that this league, by 
thus combining the two great provinces of Upper 
and Lower Germany, which had hitherto always 
been separated, was of the highest value to the 
unity of development of the German mind. There 
was now another centre besides the diets; there 
was a unity not imposed by the command of the 
sovereign power, but arising spontaneously from the 
force of circumstances, and combining a political 
and military, with an intellectual character. Luther 
was the great author, who, intelligible to both par- 
ties, found access to both, and pre-eminently con- 
tributed to the foundation of a uniform national 
culture. It was a union which extended to the 
uttermost boundaries of Germany on either side. 
Not only the neighbouring Magdeburg and central 
Strasburg, but biirgermeisters and town councillors 
from Riga sought aid and protection of the elector 
of Saxony, on whom, under God, all their hopes were 
fixed. They came in the name of the evangelical 
party in Dorpat and Reval, praying to be defended 
against the attempts of their archbishop, who 
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threatened them with the execution of the Recess 
of Augsburg.* 

The league had likewise a great political im- 
port. All who had any thing to fear from Austria, 
or any thing to complain of in her past conduct, 
rallied round it;—the duke of Gueldres and 
Juliers, from whom Ravenstein had been taken; 
the king of Denmark, who was in daily dread of a 
fresh attack of Christiern II., aided by Austria ; 
and lastly, an election opposition headed by Ba- 
varia. In February, 1531, we find the Bavarian 
councillor, Weichselfelder, in Torgaut; in August, 
Leonhard Eck visited landgrave Philip at Giessen ; 
in October, a congress of all the States hostile to 
Ferdinand was held at Saalfeld. Here they mu- 
tually promised “by their true words as electors, 
princes and counts{, on their honour, truth and. 
faith, not to consent to the election, and, above all, 
to the administration, of Ferdinand; and in case 
they were attacked for the same, to support each 
other.” Some months afterwards the form of these 
mutual succours was agreed on.§ 

It is curious to see in what light these things ap- 


* Letter of the Council, Wednesday before Palm Sunday, 
and also that of the Syndic Lehnmiiller, the Wednesday after 
the 29th March, and Sth April, 1531. (W. A.) 

+ The Bavarian councillors were expected at the second 
congress at Schmalkalden, as a letter from Philip to Dr. Leonh. 
Eck (undated, but without doubt of the 31st January) shows. 

+ Neudeckers Urkunden, p. 60. The counts of Mansfeld 
are those alluded to. 

§ May, 1532. Original document in Stumpf, No. v. p. 20. 
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peared at a distance ; how, for example, Henry VIII. 
expressed himself concerning them in a conversa- 
tion with the Danish ambassador, Peter Schwaben. 
The emperor, Henry thought, ought to have 
yielded at Augsburg, on the few points on which 
they could not agree,—but Campeggi probably 
hindered him. ‘ The emperor is foolish,” said he; 
‘he understands nothing of Latin. They should 
have taken me and the king of France as umpires; 
we would have summoned the most learned men 
in all Europe, and would soon have decided the 
affair.” He then proceeded to speak of the election. 
_ Why do not the princes,” said he, “‘ choose another 
king ?—the duke of Bavaria, for example, who 
would be quite a fit man. They must not allow 
the emperor to deceive them as he has deceived 
the pope.” ‘ Sir,” added he, as if alarmed at his 
own frankness, “ nobody must know that I have 
said this. Iam an ally of the emperor. In fact,” 
continued he after a pause, “it would be a disgrace 
to the emperor if he were forced to leave Germany 
without putting an end to these troubles. JI see 
the time is come when either the emperor must 
make himself renowned, or the elector of Saxony.” 

Thus, then, things were come to such a pass, that 
a sagacious neighbouring sovereign could compare 
the elector’s chance of renown and universal con- 
sideration with those of the emperor. 

We must not, however, take this for more than 
it is worth; we are well aware that the king flat- 
tered his own secret hostility to the emperor with 
thoughts of this kind. 
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But so much is clear notwithstanding ; — that 
the federative position which the aged elector ac- 
quired now, at the close of his life, was a very 
high and significant one. 

If the aggressive tendencies of the reformation 
in Switzerland had been crushed in the attempt to 
break down the influences opposed to it, a similar 
calamity was not to be feared for the league, whose 
attitude was purely defensive. Even if the em- 
peror had taken advantage of the Swiss reverses 
and begun a great war, he would not have found it 
so easy, as perhaps Ferdinand thought, to suppress 
protestantism, and to make himself absolute master 
of Germany. 

Moreover, circumstances had occurred which 
rendered this utterly impossible. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


OTTOMAN INVASION. FIRST PEACE OF RELIGION. 
1631, 1532. 


Destiny (if we may be allowed to use the word) 
had for a time left-the emperor at liberty to put 
an end to these religious troubles in one way or 
another. For two years he had been at peace. 

But this period presents a singular spectacle. 
We behold those who threaten war and destruction 
separate, and each betake himself to his own affairs; 
while, on the contrary, those who are threatened 
adhere with unshaken pertinacity to their designs, 
and succeed in founding an effective politico-reli- 
gious coalition. The check which reform had sus- 
tained in Switzerland was advantageous to its 
consolidation in Germany. 

It always happens, and especially under circum- 
stances like those of Germany, that the obvious 
necessity for common defence is a far better bond 
of union than the most elaborate plan of attack. 

The emperor did not neglect to urge the elec- 
tors to more vigorous measures. Immediately 
after Ferdinand’s election, they formed a league 
for the defence of it against all attacks whatso- 
ever. In the spring of 1531, the emperor proposed 
to connect with this a more extensive coalition, 
for the purpose of preventing all attempts of the 
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seceders injurious to the true faith.* To this, 
however, the electors did not accede; they thought 
that sufficient security was afforded by the rules 
and recesses of the empire. We know that there 
were other points on which the States of the em- 
pire did not perfectly agree with the emperor ; the 
diplomatic correspondence of the time shows that 
demonstrations and professions of friendship were 
traversed in every direction by under-currents of 
secret animosity. 

Moreover, every attempt to reduce the protes- 
tants was rendered impossible by the danger which 
incessantly hung over Europe from the East. * 

At length its most formidable foe once more 
arose in his might. His recent attack on Vienna 
had rather irritated than intimidated him. 

We have now to contemplate, not only the warlike 
preparations of the Ottomans, but their effect on 
Germany. If even the dread of war was favourable 
to the protestants, we may expect to find that its 
actual outbreak was much more so. 


* Original document in the Berlin Archives under the title : 
“Keyser Carls Bedenken, wie die Election eines romischen Ko- 
niges 2u Colln geschehen und auf Kénig Ferdinand gericht, wider 
den Churfiirften von Sachsen und Andre so dieselbe gestritten, 
moge ‘gehandhabt werden.”—“‘ Emperor Charles’s Reflexions 
how the Election of a King of the Romans which took place at 
Cologne, and fell upon King Ferdinand, is to be maintained 
against the Elector of Saxony and others, who have contested 
it.’ There is in Brussels an extract from the elector’s answer 
in the French language, in which the emperor's offer is described 
in the words: Offrant derechef avec le roy son frere d’accomplir 
et fournir & une notable et durable entreprise. 
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OTTOMAN INVASION. 


In the year 1530, both Ferdinand and the 
emperor entertained the idea of terminating the 
affair of Hungary by a treaty with the sublime 
Porte. As John Zapolya boasted that he paid no 
tribute, the court of Vienna hoped that the sultan 
might be gained over by the offer of a sum of 
money; and even flattered itself that it might be 
possible to recover the whole of Hungary, such as 
King Wladislaus had possessed it. In this spirit 
were the proposals conceived which Ferdinand 
sent to Constantinople, in May, 1530.* 

In fact, he hoped nothing more from the war 
with the woiwode. A fresh attempt on Ofen had 
failed. The Hungarians of both parties were evi- 
dently weary of internal discord; they had even a 
project of proceeding to elect a.third king, whom 
all might acknowledge. Ferdinand therefore con- 
sented to a truce with Zapolya. His hopes were 
turned towards Constantinople— hopes which were 
destined to be entirely crushed. 

It was well known in Constantinople that a gene- 
ral enterprise against the Turks was incessantly 
talked of in Germany, Italy and Spain; that the 
pope and the empire had granted money for it, and 
‘that the emperor hoped to render his name glorious 
by such a campaign. But it was also known that 
the money, though granted, was either not forth- 


* Instructions to Lamberg and Jurischitz; Gevay, Urkunden 
und Actenstiicke, Heft i. 
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coming, or could not be applied to its destination ; 
that Christendom, spite of all treaties of peace, was 
full of open or secret divisions; and the threat of 
uniting its forces against the Ottomans was treated 
with derision. ‘‘ The King of Spain,” it was said, 
“has encircled his brow with the diadem of the 
empire; but what then? is he better obeyed? He 
is emperor, who extends his dominion with the 
sword.” When the envoys appeared with the pro- 
posals above-mentioned, the grand wezir Ibrahim 
changed colour, and dissuaded them from even 
submitting such to the sultan*: for Hungary 
belonged not to the Janusch Kral (as he called the 
king-woiwode), but to the sultan, who therefore took 
no tribute from that country, but, on the contrary, 
gave succours to his servant and lieutenant who go- 
verned it. The sultan had twice conquered Hun- 
gary with the sword, with his own sweat and blood, 
and that of his warriors, and it belonged to him of 
right. Indeed even Vienna, and all that Ferdinand 
possessed in Germany, belonged to him, since he 
had invaded those countries in person, and had 
hunted there. Charles V. threatened to attack the 
Turks; he should not need to go far, they were 
making ready to advance to meet him. “J am 
the sultan,” said the letter which Suleiman gave to 
the ambassador, “the great emperor, the highest 
and most excellent; I have reduced the Greek 
crown to subjection, the White and the Black Sea ; 


* Report of the envoys and the letters of Suleiman and 
Tbrahim: Gevay, Urkunden und Actenstiicke, Heft i. 
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with God’s help and my own labours, after 
the fashion of my father and grandfather, with 
my own person and my sword, have I conquered 
for myself the kingdom and the king of Hungary.” 
He replied to the Austrian proposition with the 
‘demand,—made far more in earnest—that Fer- 
dinand would surrender all the fortresses which 
he still possessed in a part of Hungary.” 

Suleiman lived only in the thought of making 
Constantinople once more the capital of the world; 
he called Charles V. merely king of Spain; he 
claimed the exclusive title of emperor (which the 
East called Caliph of Rum), and was determined 
to restore it to its full significancy. 

We see from a letter of Ferdinand’s of the 17th 
March, 1531, what a powerful impression the inso- 
lent answer brought by his ambassadors made upon 
him. He represents to his brother how contrary 
it is to all reason and honour to suffer a kingdom 
like Hungary, so great and noble and fertile, and 
so many innocent souls, all created in the image of 
the living God, to fall into the hands of the Turkish 
tyrant. It was also to be considered that this 
would lay open all Europe to him. The sultan 
would take possession on the one side of Bohemia 
and Moravia, on the other, of Inner Austria and 
Istria: from Signa he would not have far to go to 
the March of Ancona and Naples. 


* From Suleiman’s letter, Gevay, Urkunden und Acten- 
stiicke, Heft i. p. 91. Pity that this is rather an extract, as well 
as No. vii., than a translation. 

+ Gevay; i. 99. The same opinion appears again in the 
second part, but somewhat altered. 
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In a succeeding letter he conjures the emperor 
not to defer the preparations for resistance, because 
the advance of the Ottomans was still doubtful; 
“For the danger is great,” says he, “the time 
short, and my force insignificant or null.” * 

When it was seen that the sultan’s projects were 
serious; that he really contemplated, either imme- 
diately or after a short delay, marching on the 
German frontier, this prospect naturally dictated 
the policy of the two brothers. 

It was a moment like that in the beginning of 
the tenth century, when the Hungarians first pos- 
sessed themselves of their settlement, and pushed 
on from thence westward, plundering and laying 
waste by the way. The West had indeed made 
enormous progress, and had far better means of 
defence than it then possessed; but the enemy 
was also incomparably more powerful and more 
dangerous. 

Onconsidering how he was to be encountered, it 
became obvious that the greatest obstacle to an 
efficient defence was the divided state of Germany. 
“The succours of the empire,” said Ferdinand in his 
first letter, “will come up very slowly. You must 
hold it for certain, that Luther’s adherents, even if 
they are convinced of the necessity for their aid 


* 27th March. Vra. Magestad si es razon ni cordura, de 
estar assi desapercebidos y desunidos, alla defensa necesaria 
debaxo desta sombra de operation dudosa, cerca de lo qual su- 
plico a V. Md. quiera mirar y tener proveydo lo que convenga 
porque el peligro es muy grande y el tiempo breve, y mi pu- 
sanza muy poca o ninguna. (Br. A.) 
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and inclined to grant it, will yet withhold it, because 
they fear that if the Turks are conquered, and the 
peace with France, England and Italy continues, 
our arms will be turned against them; they think 
that the victorious soldiery will not be satisfied 
with the blood they have shed, but will seek out 
more to slake their thirst.” 

We have already seen how great an influence 
Ferdinand’s counsels had on Charles V. They were, 
indeed, always well-timed and judicious, and bear 
the stamp of resolution and promptitude. Ferdi- 
nand now had no hesitation in advising his brother 
to come to a peaceful arrangement with the pro- 
testants, in so far as that was possible, without pre- 
judice to the essential points of the catholic faith. 
He said that their zeal must be allowed to con- 
sume itself, for the more water was thrown on 
it, the fiercer it burned. They must be concili- 
ated at a diet. They would willingly grant aid 
against the Turks, as soon as they saw them- 
selves secure in all that related to ‘‘ their vain 
superstitions.” * 

As early as February, 1531, an attempt was made 
by the emperor, as was always the case in Ger- 
many as soon as any division assumed the appear- 
ance of danger, through the intervention of the 
Palatinate and Mainz, to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion; but as the protestants demanded, as a pre- 


* Assentandose esto avria mas disposition y menos ympedi- 
mento para resistir al Turco assi in los principes como en las 
otras personas ; a lo qual ajudaran de mejor gana, estando asse- 
curados dello que toca a sus vanas creencias. (Prima 27 Marzo. ) 
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liminary to all negotiations, that the proceedings 
of the Imperial Chamber should at least be 
stayed for a time, nothing came of it. The em- 
peror declared that it would be difficult for him to 
undo any thing that had been determined. by the 
Estates of the empire.* 

But Ferdinand now urgently pressed for this 
concession. On the 27th April, he sent the em- 
peror an opinion of the council of war on the plan 
of defence against the Turks. Meanwhile, in 
order to avert the danger arising from the coali- 
tions and practices of the Lutherans, he advised 
his brother no longer to resist their demands. 

The emperor therefore, in convoking a diet at 
Regensburg, directed his fiscal “to suspend the 
proceedings, which he had been authorized by the 
Recess of Augsburg to set on foot in religious 
matters, till the approaching diet.”+ This ren- 
dered negotiation at least possible, and afforded a 
prospect “of uniting the strength of the apes to 
meet any pressing emergency. 

This prospect was however as yet very remote. 

King Ferdinand, the author of these concilia- 


* Instructions how we two, Ludwig, Count Stolberg, and 
Wolf von Affenstein, knight, are to treat with his Imperial 
Majesty: Tuesday after Estomihi (23d February). Likewise: 
Summary note of what we have negotiated with his Imperial 
Majesty. (W. A.) 

+ “For excellent and sincere reasons we commend thee 
earnestly, that thou wilt completely stay such proceedings on 
account of religion, as thou hast in hand, in virtue of our Recess 
of Augsburg, between now and the next coming diet.” Copy 
of a letter of the Elector of Mainz, 25th July. 
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tory measures, would sometimes have preferred 
to come to an agreement with the Turks, even 
under the most unfavourable conditions. In the 
days in which the events in Switzerland had 
awakened all his zeal and ambition against the 
innovators, he determined to make immense 
concessions with regard to Hungary. In the in- 
structions of the 5th November 1531, he desired 
his ambassadors, whom he sent to Constantinople, 
to begin by refusing to cede any part of his Hun- 
garian dominions; but, in case the sultan should 
absolutely decline to treat on those terms, they were 
then to listen to his demands. They were to try at 
least to keep possession of the castles nearest to 
the German frontier, or to negotiate their surren- 
der for the sum the woiwode had formerly offered. 
But if this also could not be obtained, if the sultan 
should be inflexible, and insist on a free surrender 
of all the castles to the woiwode, they should have 
full powers to consent even to that ; only with the 
reservation, that both these castles and the whole 
kingdom of Hungary should revert to Ferdinand 
at the death of the woiwode. So great were the 
concessions Ferdinand was prepared to make.* 
For so remote a contingency as the death of his 


* Instructio de iis quae — Leonardus Comes de Nogarolis et 
Josephus a Lamberg —apud ser™™ Turcarum imperatorem 
nomine nostro agere debent, Gevay, ii. (1531.) Sicubi vero 
de hac quoque conditione fuerit desperatum, videlicet quod 
Turcus gratuito et sine pecunia castra illa omnia Waywodae 
reddi voluerit, tum demum sic fortuna volente fiat per eosdem 
oratores nostros de iis omnibus promissio. 
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rival, he was willing to surrender all that yet be- 
longed to him in Hungary. So high was the price 
he set upon peace with Turkey. He wished his 
brother and the pope to be included in the truce. 
If his brother broke it, it should be the same as if 
he broke it himself. And indeed Charles V. ex- 
horted him to leave nothing untried, in order to 
conclude a treaty with the Turks. 

But these offers were already vain. Before an 
ambassador had reached the Turkish frontier, news 
arrived of the vast warlike preparations of the 
sultan by land and by sea. On the 26th April, 
1532, Suleiman set out on the campaign that was 
to decide the struggle with his mightiest foe, the 
emperor Charles, in whose, person, as far as it 
was possible, the power of the West was repre- 
sented.* 

A Venetian chronicle has left us a description 
of this expedition, which reminds us of the pomp 
of the earliest eastern monarchs.t| ‘The march 
was opened by one hundred and twenty pieces of 
artillery; then came eight thousand janissaries, 
overjoyed at being led against the Germans, and 
followed by troops of camels loaded with an enor- 
mous quantity of baggage. After them came the 
Sipahis of the Porte, two thousand horse; to whom 
was entrusted the holy standard, the Eagle of the 


* Avviso venuto di Ragusi di un nuovo esercito messo da 
Solimano per ritornar una secunda volta alla citta di Vienna 
V’anno nuovo 1532, in der Chronica Ven., which Guazzo uses, 
but with great freedom. 

+ Marchiando con gran solazzo verso Vienna. 
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Prophet, gorgeously adorned with gems and pearls, 
which had already waved at the conquest of 
Rhodes. To this were attached the young boys 
who were exhibited as the tribute from subject 
christians and were educated at the Porte; dressed 
in cloth of gold, with long locks like women, red 
hats with white plumes on their heads, and lances 
of exquisite Damascus workmanship in their hands. 
Behind them was borne the sultan’s crown, which 
had shortly before been brought to Constantinople 
by a Sanuto from St. Canziano at Venice, at the 
cost of 120,000 ducats. Then followed the imme- 
diate retinue of the sultan,—a thousand men of 
gigantic stature, and of the greatest personal 
beauty that it was possible to find; some leading 
hounds in a leash, others holding hawks on their 
fist, all armed with bows and arrows. In the 
midst of them rode Suleiman, in a garment of crim- 
son velvet embroidered with gold, a snow-white 
turban decorated with precious stones, dagger and 
sabre at his side, and mounted on a chestnut horse. 
He was followed by the four wesirs, the most 
remarkable of whom was Ibrahim, who bore the 
title of chief counsellor of the sultan, vicegerent 
of the whole empire of the same, and of all his 
slaves and barons; after them came the remaining 
lords of the court, with their attendants. The 
whole wore an appearance of discipline and obe- 
dience, and moved onwards without the slightest 
tumult or disorder. 

Such was the pomp and majesty with which the 
Sublime Porte rose up and advanced to take pos- 
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session of the empire of the world. From all sides 
the armed bands of its subjects hastened to join its 
standard. The army which crossed the frontier of 
Hungary in June was reckoned at two hundred 
and fifty thousand men. 

Such was the camp in which Ferdinand’s am- 
bassadors at length arrived. But what negotiations 
were likely to have power to stem this torrent ? 

I do not find that the envoys adhered very 
strictly to their instructions. They proceeded, 
however, so far as to promise both the sultan and 
the wesir a yearly tribute for that part of Hungary 
which was still in Ferdinand’s hands. On the 
wesir this made some impression; but the sultan 
utterly rejected it. ‘‘ For who would assure him,” 
he said, “‘that while he was at peace with Ferdi- 
nand, his brother, the king of Spain, would not 
attack him? But he would seek out that monarch 
who, for three years past, had boasted of achiev- 
ing great things. If the king of Spain has the 
courage,” added he, “let him await me in the field. 
With God’s grace, I shall come up with him, and 
then let God’s will decide between us.” 

The ambassadors were asked how long it took 
to reach Regensburg; they answered that, by the 
shortest way, a man must ride fora month. This 
long march the Ottomans seemed resolved to un- 
— dertake. 

And in Regensburg the States of the empire were 
just assembled to hold the long-deferred diet; on 
the 17th April, the proceedings had been opened. 

The emperor wished for an augmentation of the 
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succours already granted him in Augsburg. An opi- 
nion of the council of war had been given in, accord- 
ing to which ninety-thousand men, of whom twenty 
thousand were to be light horse, were required.* 
The emperor wished to have sixty thousand from 
the empire, promising in that case to furnish thirty 
thousand at his own expense. But it was quite 
contrary to all the precedents of the empire to in- 
crease a former grant. None of the delegates or 
envoys of the States were prepared for it ; and the 
subsidies already voted — forty thousand foot and 
eight thousand horse — were larger than any ever 
granted before. On the 28th of May the emperor 
declared himself satisfied, and only urged that the 
troops might be assembled as rapidly and in as 
effective a state as possible. The place of meet- 
ing was not, as at first intended, Regensburg, 
but Vienna, — nearer to the enemy. ‘The whole 
body of troops were to meet there on the 15th of 
August. For the first time, the military constitu- 
tion of the empire was in real and active operation. 

Even while the diet was sitting, meetings of the 
circles were convoked, commanders appointed and 
their pay provided, and the whole armament gradu- 
ally put in a train. 


* They demanded 32,000 foot with long spears, 10,000 with 
short arms, 8000 good marksmen, 500 arquebuses, and a few 
thousand men to serve the artillery. This was reckoned at 
118 pieces ; falcons, falconets, culverines, nightingales, carron- 
nades, mortars, &c. — Opinion of the Council of War. The 
Berlin archives contain the letters of Barfuss, concerning the 
first proceedings of the diet, in which we see that the opening 
of it took place on the 17th April. 
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But the thing on which the execution of all these 
decrees depended was, the result of the negotia- 
tions with the protestants. 

What would be the consequence of their rejection 
was soon seen, when the emperor prepared to bring 
his own army into the field. He was particularly 
in want of fire-arms and of powder, and he was 
obliged to apply to the cities of Strasburg, Augs- 
burg, Ulm, Niirnberg, Constance and Frankfurt 
to come to his aid with theirs. They were all 
protestants.* 

Even the catholic States observed to the emperor 
that, before making war abroad, they must be 
secure of peace at home.f 

It may even be asserted that the religious dis- 
sensions of the Germans were not among the 
feeblest of the motives that prompted Suleiman’s 
undertaking. Whenever the ambassadors in the 
Turkish camp said that the emperor enjoyed the 
dutiful attachment of his subjects, they were 
asked, whether he had made peace with Martin 


* Fiirstenberg to Frankfurt, 7th June. 

+ Denken Chf. FF. und Stiinde, wo der eusserlich krieg stat- 
lichen sol volnbracht werden, dass zuvor die hohe Notdurft er- 
fordern wolle, anheym den Frieden zu halten, damit ein yder 
wiss, wie er neben dem andern sitz, —— dass auch in allen 
andern Artikeln vermiég E. K. M. Ausschreybens daneben fur- 
geschritten, gehandelt, —einer mit dem andern beschlossen 
werde.—The electors, princes, and states think, that if foreign 
war is to be carried on grandly, the first thing necessary will 
be, to keep the peace at home, so that every man may know 
how he sits next to his neighbour, — that also in all other arti- 
cles in virtue of Y. I. M.’s summons, affairs should be proceeded 
with, negotiated, and one with another concluded. 

aaa 
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Luther. The ambassadors replied, that indeed 
disputes sometimes arose in Christendom, but that 
they did not interfere with the general welfare ; the 
peace in question would soon be concluded.* 

This was now to be seen. Let us turn our atten- 
tion to the negotiations; momentous as is the crisis 
at which we are now arrived, these are interesting 
and important on other and more lasting grounds. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE PROTESTANTS. 


When, in the summer of 1531, the negotiations 
were opened, the catholics thought to resume them 
at the point where they had been broken off at 
Augsburg. 

But it was immediately evident how widely 
circumstances were altered.» The protestants no 
longer made, they received, petitions. They de- 
clared that it no longer seemed to them advisable 
to attempt to bring about a unity of religion; they, 
for their parts, were determined to adhere to their 
Protest and Confession, and would render a further 
account of them before a christian council. 

They had a corresponding answer ready for every 
other proposal. 

They were requested no longer to deprive the 
clergy of “their own.” They replied that, if 
the bishops were allowed to retain their jurisdic- | 
tion (for that was what was chiefly meant by 
“their own”), it would be putting a sword into 
their hands wherewith at any time to extirpate the 
true doctrine. 


* Report of the ambassadors, p. 31. 
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Farther, the emperor renewed the request that 
the exercise of the ancient ritual, especially the 
communion in one kind, should be permitted. 
Briick, the chancellor of Saxony, replied that, in 
that case the communion in both kinds must be per- 
mitted throughout the empire; peace could not be 
established so long as the liberty with regard to 
the two most important sacraments was not per- 
fectly equal throughout the nation. 

Lastly, the election was mentioned. Tiirk, the 
chancellor of Mainz, expressed his opinion that the 
opposition of the protestant party was raised only 
with a view to promote their religious interests. 
Dr. Briick replied, that he could assure him that 
his party had no fear whatever for their religion ; 
it had penetrated too deeply into the hearts of the 
people: every one now knew how to discern right 
from wrong. -The serious intention of the pro- 
testants was, that the king should either allow the 
thing to come to a legal settlement, or content him- 
self with ruling over those who had elected him.* 

Such are the most important points of these 
negotiations, which fill huge bundles of documents 
in various archives.t The elector palatine kept 
up a constant correspondence with the landgrave ; 


* Dr. Briick’s Report of what he negotiated with Dr, Turk in 
Bitterfeld, Wednesday in the Christmas holidays (27th Decem- 
ber, 1531). There was a second meeting, on Thursday after the 
Purification B. V. M. (5th February), concerning which there 
is a similar report in the Weim. Arch. 

+ In Weimar, Cassel, Magdeburg, Vienna. (See Bucholtz, 
Bd, ix. Erhard, Ueberlieferungen, Bad. i.) 
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the elector of Mainz with the elector of Saxony ; 
and both of them with each other, and with the 
other members of the Schmalkaldic league. Occa- 
sionally imperial plenipotentiaries came to Weimar ; 
the elector of Mainz took the opportunity, during 
his journey between Halle and Aschaffenburg, 
to speak with one or other of the most influential 
functionaries of Saxony; lastly, the two chancel- 
lors met in Bitterfeld, and drew up new proposals, 
which they sent to Brussels. The emperor turned 
pale when this affair, to which he had such a 
repugnance, was brought before him again; but 
he did not refuse to hear it, asked his brother’s 
advice, and moderated or confirmed his propo- 
sitions accordingly. 

So long as there remained the faintest possibility 
of an accommodation with the Turks, we need not 
wonder that no progress was made in these affairs. 
In Schweinfurt, where the conferences were held 

in the beginning of the year 1532, not the smallest 

advance was made; the mediators deemed it best 
to let the business of the election entirely drop ; 
and in Niirnberg, whither the negotiations were 
transferred in order to be nearer the emperor, the 
mediators at first only renewed the old proposals, 
and even added some limitations.* 


* Endliche Mittel und Fiirschlig, worauf Kais. Mt uf @ 
Schweinfurtischen Handlung empfangenen Bericht — — zu 
handeln befohlen.—Final means and proposal whereupon his 
imperial majesty, on the receipt of the negotiations at Schwein- 
furt, has commanded us to treat. Monday after Boniface (10th 
June). Itis an error in most editions of Luther’s Works (e. g., 
Walch, xvii. p. 2202.), that the proposals were given in at 
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It was not till positive intelligence was received 
that the sultan’s progress could not be arrested, and 
that he was advancing in greater force than ever, 
that the two parties began earnestly to endeavour 
to accommodate their differences. 

Not that they had the smallest idea of coming 
to a perfect agreement. The protestants aspired 
to nothing more than to see the position they had 
taken up at least provisionally recognised by the 
emperor. They demanded the proclamation of a 
general peace, and the suspension of the proceed- 


Schweinfurt. The protestants sent their answer on the 12th 
June. In Art. I, they missed the words, “who adopt in future 
into their doctrine the confession and apologia they have 
already made, which they acknowledge themselves bound by 
christian duty to accept.” Art. 2., concerning the Council, 
they allege that the words, “that it shall determine accord- 
ing to the pure word of God alone,” are wanting. So it goes 
on, and it is evident that they did not in the least give way. 
On the 18th July, on the contrary, they prayed, “that as to 
outward things, not belonging to God’s word and to conscience, a 
general, permanent, internal peace may be treated of, and that 
the same may be concluded.” This turn of things was expressly 
confirmed by a letter from John Frederic to the count of 
Nuenar, Sunday after St. James (30 July, 1532), wherein he 
complains that he has been detained eight weeks at Niirnberg, 
and then reports the negotiations. “His imperial majesty’s 
mind is kept in such a state by the two electors, that nothing 
advantageous could be transacted; and we on our parts re- 
marked so many difficulties therein, that we could not treat on 
those articles with the approbation of God or with a good con- 
science. Hence we have at last entirely rejected the articles, 
‘which ought to have been conducive to unity, since such were 
the terms offered ; and have discussed how a general peace 
should be brought about in the empire. (Weim. Arch.) 
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ings of the Imperial Chamber, by which they felt 
themselves aggrieved. 

But even these proved extremely difficult to 
obtain. 

The mediators had again used the expression, 
‘“‘ No one shall dispossess another of his own.” No 
wonder if this provoked the opposition of the pro- 
testants. There was again no mention of any peace 
except that between the several States; whereas 
the protestants demanded that the peace “ between 
his imperial majesty and themselves should be also 
proclaimed to all the States of the German nation.” 

. Another obstacle to an arrangement was, the 
description of the council. The protestants had 
demanded “a council in which questions should 
be determined according to the pure word of God.” 
This description was pronounced to be insidious, and 
not catholic. But as ‘‘a general free council, such 
as was determined on at the diet of Niirnberg,” were 
the words substituted, the protestants had ample 
reason to be content, since they had always insisted 
on an adherence to the resolutions of that diet. 

But the difficulty arising from the proceedings 
of the Chamber was much greater. 

The idea of attacking the protestants by process 
of law was far more that of the majority than of the 
emperor. The tribunal itself was, as we have seen, 
an institution representing the States. Weremem- 
ber how much trouble it cost to set limits to the 
influence of the imperial court over it. In the. 
proceedings of that tribunal against the protestants, 
resolved on at Augsburg, and already in full pro- 
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gress, the catholic party beheld its most powerful 
weapon. And in these they obstinately persisted, 
notwithstanding all their occasional declarations 
of the necessity of a peace. In the draft of a 
Recess which they laid before the emperor on the 
10th July, an article declares that, in matters of 
religion, the Recess of Augsburg’ must be adhered 
to generally, and especially by the Imperial Cham- 
ber.* The papal legate also refused to give his 
assent to an inhibition of the imperial fiscal in 
affairs of faith. 

Such were the perplexities in which the emperor 
was involved. In order to resist the Turks, 
the tranquillity of the empire was absolutely neces- 
sary. But the sole condition which could assure 
peace to the protestants, the catholics refused him 
the power to grant.f 

At length the imperial court came to this com- 
promise ;—-in the public proclamation, to an- 
nounce only the peace, but to give the protestants 
a private assurance of the suspension of the legal 
proceedings. This, too, was not so complete as 
the protestants wished. They had demanded a 
declaration, that the emperor would, neither 


* Letter from Planitz to Taubenheim, 11th July. 

+ Declaration of the emperor, sent by Planitz to Saxony, 
Thursday after St. John the Baptist (27th June). “And 
since the above mentioned States have seen good to abandon all 
further means and negotiations for peace, and adhere to the 
Recess of Augsburg, his majesty requests with peculiar earnest- 
ness of the above mentioned States, that they will consider 
what may be the consequences to the cause of the faith.” 
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through his fiscal, nor through his Chamber, nor 
in any other court of justice ; and also, neither 
officially nor at the instigation of any other person 
or persons, allow proceedings to be taken against 
Saxony or his kinsmen and allies. ‘The emperor 
was not to be induced to agree to so many express 
clauses. He only promised, that he would stay all 
law proceedings instituted “by his majesty’s fiscal 
and others,”* in matters of the faith against the 
elector of Saxony and his associates, until the con- 
vocation of the council. This promise did not 
absolutely offend the majority, and yet might be 
interpreted in the sense of the protestants, and as 
satisfying their principal demand. 

On the other hand, that party had determined on 
a great concession, which is indeed implied in those 
words. Their original meaning had been that the 
assurance given them should also avail for all those 
who might join their confession in future; they 
had even demanded freedom of preaching and of 
the Lord’s Supper according to their ritual, for the 
subjects of foreign dominions. But this again it 
was impossible to obtain from the emperor. The 
principal motive which he used to overcome the 
objections of the legate, was, that he put a check 
to protestantism by means of this treaty.t The 


* He could be brought to nothing beyond the addition of the 
words, “and others.” In the original draft his majesty’s fiscal 
only was mentioned. The negotiations remained wavering 
till the day of the final resolution, the Tuesday after St. Mary 
Magdalene. 

+ Granvella urged the “inconvenient irremediable, sans 
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second demand was, in fact, the same which the 
city cantons of Switzerland had made,—the same 
which had led to war in that country, and to such 
_ disastrous consequences. Luther himself said that 
it could not be complied with by their opponents ; 
could it be hoped, for example, that Duke George 
would freely admit the evangelical doctrine into 
Leipsig ? Impossible ;—they, on their side, would 
not permit neighbouring princes to interfere in the 
internal affairs of their country. Luther was, as we 
have seen, a faithful ally of the territorial power of 
the princes. His conception of the empire likewise 
prevented his approving such a demand. He said it 
was as if they, the protestants, wanted to take ad- 
vantage of the emperor ; that is to say, to usurp an 
influence over the conduct of public affairs, in con- 
sequence of the necessity for defence. He was rather 
comforted that “the emperor, the supreme autho- 
rity ordained of God, should so graciously offer to 
make peace, and give such clement and liberal com- 
mands for that end.” ‘I esteem it no otherwise,” 
says he, “than that God held out his hand to us.” 
That the progress of the evangelical faith was thus 
impeded, disquieted him little ; he said ‘‘ everybody 
must believe at his own peril;” that is, must be 
sufficiently strong in his belief to encounter what- 
ever dangers it might subject him to.* lector 


quelque traité pour (?) infecter le reste de la chrétienté, comme 
l’experience I’a evidemment demontré.”— Bucholtz, ix. p. 32. 

* Reflections of Luther and Justus Jonas. De Wette, iv. 
339. In his somewhat later reflections he reminds his prince, 
in his relations with his neighbours, of the principle, quod tibi 
~ non vis fieri, alteri ne feceris. 
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John was entirely of the same opinion; it was in 
harmony with the purely defensive attitude he had 
assumed from the first; his ruling sentiment was, the 
necessity for a perfect justification of all he did by 
his own conscience. He did not suffer himself to be 
carried away by the brilliant extension of the league, 
at the head of which he stood, to swerve from the 
principles on which it was originally founded. He 
too thought, like Luther, that they ought not to give 
up the present good, the greatest on earth—peace, 
—for the sake of a contingent addition to their 
numbers. And accordingly he did not allow any 
limiting clause to be inserted in the treaty, — he 
bound himself by no promise for the future, —ex- 
cept that those States alone should be admitted into 
it, who belonged to the league, including Mark- 
grave George and Niirnberg; all the princes and 
States in short, with whom we are already familiar, 
and who had been joined by Nordhausen and Ham- 
burg. The landgrave of Hessen, who entertained 
the contrary opinion, was at first not contented, 
but he afterwards acquiesced.* 

It may be regarded as a peculiar favour of Pro- 
vidence, that the aged elector of Saxony lived to 
witness these days of peace. We have seen above 
‘how much of the merit of founding the evangelical 
church was due to this simple-hearted man. He 
now enjoyed great consideration in the empire. 
Even a member of the imperial court (Count 
Nuenar) describes him as “the one father of the 


* Opinion of his theologians, Neudecker Urkk. 199. 
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German land in things human and divine.”* But 
his mind was too much imbued with the sentiments 
of a prince of the empire, to be satisfied so long as 
he was at variance with the emperor. It formed 
part of the fulfilment of his destiny, to have regained 
the friendship of his chief; to have lived to see the 
legality of the position he had taken up with regard 
to the supreme power, acknowledged, after it had 
been so strenuously denied ; and thus to have made 
a most important step towards the permanence of 
the religious establishment of which he was the 
founder. In August, both the public declarations 
and the private assurances of the emperor appeared. 
Shortly afterwards, when the elector had been once 
more taking the pleasure of the chase, with his 
two daughters and the fugitive electress of Bran- 
denburg, and had come back in a very cheerful 
mood, he was struck with sudden death by apo- 
plexy. “He who can trust on God,” says Luther, 
in the epitaph he wrote for his master and friend, 
“abides in security and peace.” 

Meanwhile, however, the emperor, pressed by 


* William von Nuenar to John Frederic, 11th June (W. A.), 
“Dann wir haben leyder keynen mynschen, den wir fiir ein 
vater des duytschen vaterlandes in gotlichen und menschlichen 
Sachen achten mogen, denn allein U. F. G. Herr Vater und 
U. F. G., wir wollen widder mit gotlicher Hilfe um U. F. G. 
stan.” &c,—“ For unhappily we have no man whom we can 
reverence and respect as a father of the German fatherland in 
divine and human things, save only Y. P. Grace’s father, and 
Y. P. G.: we will again, with the divine help, stand around 
Y. P. Grace,” &e. 
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necessity, determined to make concessions to the 
protestants, which had neither been suggested nor 
approved by the majority; a line of conduct 
which altered his whole position. The experi- 
ment which he had made in Augsburg — to 
govern with the majority, he now relinquished ; 
while the majority, seeing that they did not find 
in him the support they expected, raised such 
an opposition to him at the diet of Regensburg 
as he had never before experienced. The states 
made reproachful representations concerning his 
entire system of government ;—the delays of bu- 
siness ; the appointment of foreigners, even to places 
in the chancery; the arrears of his share of the 
salaries of the Imperial Chamber; his arbitrary 
conduct towards Wiirtenberg, Maastricht (which 
he was accordingly compelled to separate from 
Brabant and reinstate in its ancient liberties), and 
Utrecht.* Not alone he did not dare to publish 
the assurances above mentioned in favour of the 
protestants, but he was compelled, in direct con- 
tradiction with them, to confirm the decrees which 
had been passed at the recent visitation of the Im- 
perial Chamber, wherein the execution of the 


* Letter from Fiirstenberg, 8th July. The emperor replied 
to a reproach of this kind, that the suggestion was wholly 
“untimely and inconsiderate, and, as it appeared to H. M. 
not made with the knowledge of all the States; all in biting 
and sharp words.” Furstenberg finds the reproaches very just ; 
but he was not pleased at them, because they were likely to 
irritate the emperor, who had left his wife and child in order to 
attend to the business of the empire. 
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Recess of Augsburg was enjoined afresh. Nay, | 
the majority even held out a sort of distant menace 
of the possibility of a coalition of the two religious 
parties against him. On reading in the Recess 
of the empire, that the States vehemently pressed 
for a council, we are not at first particularly 
struck with the fact; but if we weigh these words 
with greater attention and mark their origin, we 
shall see its vast importance. In the summer of 
1531, Bavaria and Hessen had jointly determined 
upon this point: at a meeting between Landgrave 
Philip and Dr. Leonhard von Eck, at Giessen, it 
had been determined that, if the pope deferred 
the council longer, they would urge the emperor to 
summon one of his own authority ; if the emperor 
also, from one cause or another, neglected to con- 
voke it, an assembly of the States should be called 
to discuss the means of restoring the unity of reli- 
gion and of putting a stop to crime.* It is obvious 
that the opposition to the emperor was one means 
of uniting two leaders of the hostile parties in 
this determination ; still the fact is very extraor- 
dinary. It was, indeed, not with the emperor's 
good will that he promised, in the Recess of 
Regensburg, that if the general council was not 
convoked by the pope within six months, and was 
not actually held within a year, he would summon 
an assembly of the empire, to deliberate on the 
evils that afflicted the German nation generally, 


* Correspondence in the Weim. Arch. extracts therefrom, 
and article of the agreement of Giessen in the Appendix. 
Hu 2 
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and on the means of removing them. He dis- 
tinctly felt that this resolution was forced upon 
him and might become dangerous. And, indeed, 
he avoided summoning another diet for eight years, 
from the fear that it should constitute itself a na- 
tional assembly, and pass decrees on religious 
affairs entirely at variance with his own.* 

Such was now the aspect of things in Germany. 
Not only did the two religious parties stand con- 
fronted in a hostile attitude, but new divisions 
had broken out in their own ranks. The catholic 
majority was discontented with the emperor ; while 
the landgrave of Hessen exchanged sarcastic, nay, 
insulting letters with the electoral prince J ohn 
Frederic of Saxony, who now filled the place of 
his father.t Hessen and Bavaria, on the other 
hand, had formed a closer political connexion ; but 
this could lead to no result, since the contrast be- 
tween the two religious tendencies was no where 
so strongly exhibited as in the persons of these two 
princes. The emperor and Saxony had framed an 
accommodation ; but it was easy to foresee what 
difficulties would attend its execution. 

The emperor no longer appeared, as at Augsburg, 
in the full vigour to be expected from his time of 


* Declaration of the emperor to the pope, in the year 1539. 
Rainaldus, xxi. 104. Rem esse periculi plenam, alia indicere 
comitia, perpensa maxime sanctione ordinum imperii,—ut Pp. 
Clemens de convocando concilio rogaretur, quo non convocato 
Cesar illud convocaret,—ac si huic muneri is deesset, ut con- 
cilium nationale“cogerent. 

+ There is a whole roll of these letters copied in the W. A. 
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life. He was ill the whole summer; a hurt in the 
leg, which he got by a fall while hunting the wolf, 
took so dangerous a turn, that his physicians 
thought his thigh must be amputated, and one 
night the sacraments were administered to him. 
The injury was afterwards renewed by the part 
he imprudently took in a procession, and perhaps 
by excesses of another kind; during the diet he 
repaired to the baths of Abach in the hope of a 
cure, and was sometimes inaccessible even to his 
brother. When the States went to announce to 
him that the succours for the Turkish war were 
granted, they found him in his bedroom, sitting on 
a wooden bench without cushions, in the plainest 
dress, with a green bough in his hand with which 
he was brushing away the flies ; “in his vest,” says 
the Frankfurt ambassador, “ with so lowly an air, 
that the meanest servant could not bear himself 
so humbly.” * 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE TURKS. 


And this feeble and sickly emperor,—this empire 
torn by such deep-rooted dissensions,—were now to 
sustain the attack of the mighty chief of the Otto- 
mans, at the head of his countless bands. How 
different was his appearance! When Ferdinand’s 
ambassadors had audience of him, not far from 
Belgrade, they were first conducted far and wide 
through the camp, both of the foot and horse sol- 


* Furstenberg, Tuesday after Whitsuntide, and in other 
Letters. Ferdinand to Maria, 3d April, 1532. Gevay, ii. 74. 
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diers, splendidly accoutred ; then through the ranks 
of the janissaries, who met them with a somewhat 
insolent air, until they were received near the em- 
peror’s tent with trumpets and clarions, and at 
length were permitted to enter and to behold the 
lord of all these armies in his splendour, sitting on 
a golden throne; near him was a splendid crown, 
and before him, on the pillars of the throne, two 
magnificent sabres in scabbards inlaid with mother 
of pearl, and a richly ornamented bow and quiver. 
The ambassadors valued the jewels they saw at 
1,200,000 ducats. On the 20th July the Turkish 
army crossed the Drave over twelve bridges of 
boats in the neighbourhood of Essek. Suleiman 
marched through Hungary, as if it had’ been his 
own undisputed territory. The castles which he 
passed sent out their keys to meet him. He pu- 
nished the magnates who had deserted Zapolya ; 
his approach struck terror into the others, and 
many of those who had remained true to Ferdi- 
nand, and now saw themselves abandoned, fell off 
from the house of Austria. 

Germany now began to make serious prepara- 
tions for defence. 

The first who appeared in the field, even before 
the negotiations had come to an end, were the 
Niirnbergers. They were bound to furnish only 
one company ; but ‘for the honour of the empire 
and the weal of christendom” they had equipped 
two; altogether eight hundred men, among whom 
two hundred were armed with matchlocks and 
fifty with arquebus¢s. Meanwhile, they, with some 
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of their neighbours, recruited a hundred reiters in 
Brunswick (among whom we find a Kamp, a Biirs- 
berg, and, a Miinchhausen), who were hospitably 
received on their arrival in the city, furnished with 
beer, wine and oats, and on the 21st of August took 
their way against the enemy under Sebastian von 
Jessen and Martin Pfinzing. Besides this, Niirn- 
berg gave the emperor fifteen pieces of heavy artil- 
lery, 175 hundred-weight of powder, 1000 lances 
for the infantry, 200 coats of armour for the 
heralds, and a large stock of flour.* Such were the 
munificent contributions of a single city, and all 
the others vied with Niirnberg. The imperial 
deputy, who carried to Ulm the requisition to pre- 
pare for war, had not returned to his quarters, 
when he heard the sound of the drum calling the 
people to arms. Augsburg instantly declared itself 
ready to send all its artillery to Vienna. It ap- 
pears from a letter of the Frankfurt envoy that the 
firmness with which the emperor had resisted the 
majority, had produced a great impression on the 
cities.f For a moment the protestants raised the 
question, whether it would not be expedient to keep 


* Millner’s Annals: “all this was destined to the forti- 
fication and provisioning of the city of Vienna.” 

+ “Es erwindet fiirwahr nicht an Ks, Mt. und wird I. Mt. 
gnedig Gemiit und Herz auch von den Stadten dermassen 
gespiirt, dass sie I. Mt. mehr als ihre gebiihrliche Hilfe 
senden.”—*“ There will truly be nothing wanting to your I. M., 
and your I, Majesty’s gracious mind and heart are so under- 
stood by the cities that they send more than their proper con- 
tingent. . 
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together, and to fight under a captain of their 
own; but this suggestion was speedily dismissed ; 
it would have involved a fresh division, and they 
chose rather to serve according to the order of 
the circles. Meetings were held in all the circles 
at which a captain was nominated, to whom each 
State in the circle delivered a list of the men it 
intended to furnish. It was his business to see that 
the complement was actually under arms, whom it 
admonished to be obedient to their appointed leader. 
He had also the right to fill all offices with the 
most capable men of the circle. The persons from 
whom he was to receive his pay were determined, 
and were in return to enjoy certain privileges.* 
In the circle of Lower Saxony, doubtless on ac- 
count of the daily increasing religious dissen- 
sions, it was found impossible to come to a unani- 
mous choice of a captain; the emperor, therefore, 
in virtue of the right which in this case devolved 
upon him, nominated the young markgrave Joa- 
chim of Brandenburg. At the beginning of August 
the whole empire was in a state of warlike pre- 
paration. “Daily,” says cardinal Campeggi, in a 
letter of the 8th, ‘“‘ do we see the finest companies 
of horse and foot pass through Regensburg; they 
go forth in high spirits, and doubt not of victory.” 
The emperor, too, was full of courage. He remarked 
that he could only be the gainer in this war, whe- 
ther he were the victor or the vanquished. Were 


* Proceedings of the meeting of the circle of the Upper 
Rhine, at which Philip von Dhun was appointed. Frankfurt 
Records. 
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he conquered, he would leave behind him an illus- 
trious name, and secure his entrance into paradise ; 
if he were victorious, he would not only gain 
favour in the sight of God, but perhaps extend the 
empire to its ancient limits, live glorious on earth, 
and bequeath a great name to posterity.* He ap- 
peared to wish nothing more earnestly than to meet 
his adversary face to face. | 
Meanwhile a most glorious, not to say marvellous, 
feat of arms had already been achieved in Hungary. 
We are acquainted with the name of Nicholas 
Jurischitz, one of the two ambassadors of king 
Ferdinand to the sultan, in 1530, 1531. At that 
time, when the envoys found all negotiations fruit- 
less, they said they saw that Hungary was destined 
to be the grave both of Turks and Christians. Juris- 
chitz now seemed resolved to prove the truth of 
this prediction. He was just about to leave the 
city and castle of Giinz (where he filled the office 
of captain) to a lieutenant, and to join his sove- 
reign with a small band of ten heavy and twenty 
light horsemen, when the approach of the Turks 
filled the town with crowds of fugitives. He de- 
termined to remain, to afford these unhappy 
people at least a momentary defence, and to arrest 
the progress of the great army for a few days. 
He never entertained a hope of making any suc- 
cessful resistance to such an enemy. “I had 


* Niccolo Tiepolo, Relatione di 1533: Il che diceva sempre, 
che si vedeva non solamente pronto a questa impresa, ma quasi 
arder di desiderio che li venisse occasione di sorta che potesse 
honestamente esponere la persona sua a tal fortuna. 
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made up my mind,” says he, “ to certain death.” 
The Turks appeared in full force and began ~ 
the siege in the customary manner; planted their 
cannon on the nearest heights, dug mines and 
tried to enter by the breaches. Jurischitz had no 
other soldiers than his thirty reiters, the rest were 
all inhabitants of the town, or fugitive peasants ; 
they might amount to about seven hundred in all. 
Yet they drove back the Turkish storming parties 
eleven times, and made that dauntless resistance 
which nothing but the determination rather to die 
than surrender, could have inspired. At length, 
however—as was inevitable—all was vain. The 
Turks had thrown up two great heaps of rubbish 
to the height of the wall; on one of these they 
planted their largest guns, which now commanded 
the walls, and under cover of their fire a broad way 
could be made from the other to the wall. The 
assault thus -prepared was made on the 28th of 
August by janissaries and horsemen; and it was 
impossible, as may easily be imagined, to make any 
resistance to such a superiority both of numbers 
and position. The besieged were soon driven into 
their last entrenchment, where they still maintained 
the fight, though with failing strength; already 
the Turkish banner floated from eight different 
points on the walls. Jurischitz expected nothing 
but death. “I rejoice,” said he, “ that God’s grace 
hath appointed me so honourable an end.” But 
he was reserved for a wondrous deliverance. The 
defenceless fugitives — women, children and aged 
men,—now beheld themselves given over to the 
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fury of their terrible and barbarous foe. At the 
moment when he was rushing upon them they 
uttered: a cry, in which the imploring appeal to 
Heaven was blended with the shriek of despair; 
that piercing cry which nature forces unconsciously 
from the living creature when threatened with in- 
evitable destruction. If this can be called a prayer, 
never was prayer more instantly heard. ‘The con- 
quering Ottomans recoiled with alarm from the ter- 
rific sound. The resistance they had encountered 
had long appeared to them almost miraculous, and 
they now thought they saw fresh troops issue from 
every house; they imagined they beheld in the air 
a knight in full harness, brandishing his sword at 
them with menacing gestures. They retreated. 
“The Almighty God,” exclaimed Jurischitz, “has 
visibly saved us.”* 

We might liken this to the Delphic god who 
opposed the irruption of the Gauls into Greece; 
to the apparition which called aloud to Drusus, 
in the centre of Germany, “Thus far, and no 
farther ;” or to other of those sudden turns of 
fortune which, at the moment of their occurrence, 
have impressed the minds of men with a sense of 
the presence of a higher Power (under whatever 
form they conceived it);—but we will not venture 
into these regions; it is enough for us to say that 


* Letter from Jurischitz, in Gdébel’s Beitriigen, p. 303. — 
Also what Jovius heard from his own lips, lib. xxx. p. 105. 
Sepulveda x. 17 — 23. 
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dauntless valour and complete self-devotion were 
crowned with their usual success. 

Suleiman resolved to leave his brave enemy, who 
could not have held out one hour longer, under a 
guard, and to march onward. 

In the interval, however, the emperor had had 
time to collect his forces. He himself had raised 
12,000 landsknechts, who had mustered in the 
neighbourhood of Augsburg. Spanish grandees 
had come to win honour under the eye of their 
emperor, in the war against the infidels. The 
duke of Ferrara had sent a hundred huomini d’ 
armi. Other Italians arrived, under the conduct of 
the young Ippolito de’ Medici, nephew of Pope 
Clement VII. King Ferdinand’s hereditary do- 
mains had done their best, and no means were 
neglected to raise money ; he had even applied to 
several Netherland nobles, and to devout rich 
women, urging that no one could better employ 
his wealth than in the defence of Christendom.* 
But the militia of the empire formed the main 
strength of his army. The great muster took 
place in the Tulner field, near Vienna. The num- 
bers cannot be precisely ascertained ; the most cre- 
dible accounts vary from 76,000 to 86,000 men. On 
one point however they are all agreed ; — that it 
was the finest army that had been seen in Chris- 
tendom for centuries. It combined the qualities 
which had won the great victories in Italy ; German 
strength and discipline, Italian activity, and the 


* Letter from Ferdinand to Maria. Gevay, ii. 23. 
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dogged craftiness of the Spaniards. But the Ger- 
man ingredient was by far the largest. 

Suleiman had advanced in the expectation that 
the divisions which reigned in Christendom, and 
especially in Germany, would tie the emperor's 
hands and render a vigorous and effective resist- 
ance impossible. When he saw before him so nu- 
merous and well-appointed an army, he had not 
the courage (which he had so often vaunted) to 
seek them in the field. 

Despatching his Akindschi, 15,000 in number, 
towards Austria, he himself marched into Styria 
and appeared before Gritz.* The Akindschi were 
light troops, commanded by a chief, the crest of 
whose helmet was a vulture— the symbol of swift- 
ness and rapacity. They were however driven by 
one band of Germans into the hands of another, 
and almost annihilated ; Gritz defended itself, and, 
in the mean time, tidings arrived that Doria had 
obtained signal successes over Zai-beg in the 
Tonian seas. Suleiman recognized the ascendancy 
of the star of his rival, and determined to 
withdraw from so perilous a struggle by a rapid 
retreat. 

The emperor had, as we have observed, wished 
to give battle to the enemy; for a decisive vic- 


* True description of the second expedition into Austria. 
From an old Niirnberg printed paper of 1539, in Gobel’s Bei- 
trigen, p. 809. The writing is taken from the correspondence 
of the Count Palatine. 

+ Schirtlins Lebensbeschreibung, p. 35. ~ Hammer, iii. 
p. 118. 
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tory might have restored Hungary to his brother. 
But he was satisfied with this less brilliant result. 
‘“God’s grace has granted us the glory and the 
happiness,” he writes to the pope, “ to have put the 
common enemy of Christendom to flight, and to 
have averted the mischief which he designed to 
inflict on us.” * He was fully sensible that this was 
not amere momentary advantage. It was a gain 
for ever, that the fear of the warlike array of the 
Germans, — the impression of their superior force, 
had rendered the sultan averse to' engage in the 
struggle, and had determined him to retreat. 

Doria, too, had gained brilliant advantages for 
the emperor. He had driven the Ottoman squad- 
ron out of the Ionian seas, pursued them beyond 
Cerigo, and taken Coron, Patras and the Darda- 
nelles in rapid succession. Large cannon with 
Arabic inscriptions were brought to Genoa, and 
placed in the Doria chapel on the Molo.+ 

The satisfaction of king Ferdinand was far less 
complete than that of his brother. He had really 
hoped to recover Hungary — Belgrade not ex- 
cepted, in the full tide of victory. But the troops 
thought they had done enough in having repulsed 
the enemy from the frontiers of Germany. The 
captains produced their instructions, in which no 
mention was made of the conquest of Hungary. 
The commander-in-chief, count palatine Frederic, 


* Sandoval, ii. 
t Jovius, lib, xxxi. Historia del Guazzo, p. 124. 
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refused to advance. The main cause of this was, 
that Ferdinand had lost the favour of the nation 
by the zeal he had evinced for the papacy; the 
people would make no conquests for him. They 
wished rather to see him weaker than stronger, as 
soon became evident. 


ia 
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CHAPTER VII. 


INFLUENCE OF FRANCE. RESTORATION OF WUR- 
TENBERG. 1533, 1534. 


Ir had appeared as if Latin Christendom, united 
under the emperor and the pope, were about to 
fall with all its weight upon the seceders from its 
body, and to annihilate them. 

Instead of this, however, it happened that one 
of its chiefs was compelled, in order to ward off 
the attack of the powerful foes who more imme- 
diately threatened himself and his house, to come 
to terms with the protestants, and to grant them 
temporary immunity. The positive concession was 
not the only thing they gained; it was ano less 
important advantage to them to be thus associated 
in the great national enterprise, and to contri- 
bute their full share to the defence of their com- 
mon fatherland. 

But meanwhile the intestine discords which we 
have noticed had broken out afresh among those 
from whom the protestants had the most to fear. 

King Francis was unquestionably bound by 
treaties to assist the house of Austria against the 
Turks ; but his pride forbade him to do this in the 
manner the emperor desired. Francis offered to 
attack the Turks in Egypt; but the imperialists 
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suspected that his real purpose was, to arm under 
this pretext, and then to fall on Genoa and 
Naples; and they utterly refused his offer.* 

We have observed with what vehemence he re- 
jected the proposal for a combined war against 
Switzerland. 

In the matter of the council, too, his answer was 
evasive. He was much more anxious for the fa- 
vour of the pope, who sought to avoid, than for 
the friendship of the emperor, who wished to con- 
voke it. 

For he never for a moment thought of regard- 
ing the concessions which he had been forced to 
make in Cambray (especially the renunciation of 
all claim to Genoa and Milan), as definitive. He 
regarded these possessions as his own property, of 
which he had no right to rob his children, and he 
felt his honour wounded as often as he thought he 
had lost them. 

An alliance with the pope seemed to him the 
only means for their recovery. 

From day to day new differences broke out be- 
tween the pope and the emperor. 

The emperor’s earnest importunity for a council 


* Letter from A. de Burgo to Ferdinand. Rome, 2nd 
March, 1531. Bucholtz, ix. 90. 

+ Gregorio Casali au Grand Maistre, 5 Maggio 1531, Le 
Grand Histoire du Divorce, iii. 542. Questa corte fin adesso 
& stata in gran timore del concilio, hora sono alquanto assi- 
curati, si per le ultime lettere dell’ imperatore, che sono state 
meno furiose delle altre, si anche per quello si spera in voi 


altri. 
VOL. III. Il 
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was very distressing to the court of Rome. It 
had been represented to him, that while he de- 
manded money from the pope, he deprived him of 
the means of raising it; since not a man was to be 
found who would advance a loan on ecclesiastical 
revenues, the reduction of which was expected 
from the council. Besides this, Clement VII. felt 
himself offended that so little respect was shown 
to his recommendations ; that, in the granting of 
vacant benefices, less attention was paid to the 
interest of his nephew Ippolito than he had antici- 
pated; that Cardinal Colonna, a sworn enemy of 
the court of Rome, was left at full liberty to do as 
he pleased in Naples. But what chiefly inflamed 
the old resentment was, the emperor’s decision in 
the affair of Ferrara. The emperor had promised 
the pope, that if he saw the right was not on the 
side of his holiness, he would pronounce no deci- 
sion at all. Nevertheless, he now decided in favour 
of Ferrara. ‘ This,” says a confidant of the pope, 
“ has wounded his holiness’s heart.””—‘“ Would to 
God,” exclaims the Chargé d’ affaires of king Fer- 
dinand, “ that the emperor had not pronounced 
that sentence!” He thought he observed that the 
imperial party at court and in the sacred college 
had been weakened by it.™ 

The king of France, on the other hand, had 
proposed to the pope the most honourable alliance 
that had ever been conferred on a papal house. 
He offered the hand of his son, Henry of Orleans, 


* A. de Burgo, 8th June, 1531, p. 99. 
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whose prospect of the throne of France was by no 
means remote (and who in fact subsequently occu- 
pied it), to the pope’s niece, Catharine de’ Medici. 

The value attached to this connexion by the 
pope may be inferred from the treaty which he 
concluded on the 9th of June, 1531. 

The king’s demands were by no means humble ; 
above all, the creation of a principality for the 
young couple, consisting of Pisa and Leghorn, 
Reggio, Modena, Rubiera, Parma, and Piacenza ; 
with these, Urbino, which had for a time belonged 
to Catharine’s father—nay, even Milan and Genoa, 
were to be united. The pope was to promise his 
aid to reconquer these districts.* 

The pope entered earnestly into the negotiations. 
In the presence of the French ambassadors, car- 
dinal Grammont and the duke of Albany, he de- 
clared himself ready, as soon as the marriage 
should be concluded, to cede Pisa, Leghorn, Mo- 
dena, Reggio, and Rubiera, to the young couple; 
and whenever he and the king should deem it 
practicable and expedient, Parma and Piacenza ; 
for which, however, the king was to grant com- 
pensation to the Church, to be determined by com- 
missioners appointed by both parties. He ex- 
pressed himself very willing to contribute his share 


* Articles secrets of the marriage treaty, signed, like that, 
on the 24th April. Among other demands was, “ Ayde et 
secours audit futur epoux pour luy ayder 4 recouvrer l’etat 
et duché de Milan et la seigneurie de Gennes, qui luy appar- 
tiennent.” 
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to the reconquest of Urbino. Concerning Genoa 
and Milan, he gave no decisive answer. But he 
declared that Hs found the secret ‘articles, in which 
this demand was contained, generally éesoHtable 
and just, and desired their execution as soon as a 
good opportunity should present itself. = 

— It is evident how close was the common interest 
thus established between the king and the pope, in 
the entire reconstitution of Italy, and how totally 
this interest was at variance with that of the 
emperor. 

It followed of course that the pope kept his 
engagements with France as secret as possible. 

In August, 1531, he once ventured to say to the 
Austrian minister plenipotentiary, that he held it 
to be absolutely necessary to do something for the 
satisfaction of the king of France; he saw that the 
emperor would never give up Genoa and Milan, 
but would it not be possible to hold out hopes to 
that effect, without really fulfilling them ?+ But the 
impression which even such a suggestion was cal- 
culated to make was very unfavourable. At least 
the pope said to the French ambassador, in allusion 
to it, that he saw himself under the necessity of 
concealing his good intentions towards France and 
of begging for delay ; but that the French needed 
not for one moment to doubt of his dispositions. He 


* Nre St. pére ayant vu les articles secrets les a trouvés et 
trouve trés raisonnables. — MS. Bethune 8541 f. 36.—I found 
the article and declaration in the King’s Library at Paris. 

+ Burgo, 11th August, 101. 
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several times admitted in confidence, that the em- 
peror had pushed his advantages too far in the last 
treaty, and that it were to be wished that he 
would restore to the king his rightful property. 
In March, 1532, the ambassador was convinced 
that it was the pope’s sincere desire that the king 
should rule in Milan and the emperor in Naples; 
then he would.believe that, placed between them, 
he might enjoy some power.* 

At the period we are come to we no longer 
expect schemes like those which all this weighing 
of advantages, this leaning to France, which he 
sought to conceal, at length led the pope to contrive. 

In May, 1532, he sent a proposal to king Ferdi- 
_nand to abandon what he possessed of Hungary 
to the woiwode, and to indemnify himself for the 
loss in Italy, and especially in the Venetian terri- 
tory. He had utterly forgotten the lessons which 
others had learned from the war of the Ligue of 
Cambray. ‘The woiwode, whom he (though in 
the secret tribunal of conscience) had relieved 
from the censures which he had once pronounced 
against him, in favour of the brothers of Austria, 
was now to ally himself with them against Venice. 
The king of France was to do the same; and, as a 
recompence, was to have a part of the Milanese 
and a part of Piedmont. Francesco Sforza was to 


* Despesches de l’eveque d’Auxerre, ambassadeur pour le 
roi Frangois I. prés le Pape Clement, 11 Sept., 28 Oct.. 4 Janv., 
20 Mars. Bibl. Royale. MS. Dupuis, nr. 260. 
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be created duke of Cremona, and to be propitiated 
by a territory formed out of the Milanese and 
Venetian domains : —in short, a scheme exactly in 
the spirit of the restless policy of his immediate 
predecessor. The desire to see the king of France 
once more powerful in Italy had clothed itself in 
the most singular forms in his mind.* 

Negotiations were actually set on foot for the 
furtherance of this project ; nor did it appear utterly 
out of the question to Ferdinand’s plenipotentiary, 
nor probably to Ferdinand himself; but in the mean 
time the Ottoman invasion approached and de- 
manded exclusive attention, and, while he was so 
occupied, circumstances altered. 

The emperor instantly reappeared in Italy. 

It may be true, as has been affirmed, that want 
of money led him to dismiss his great army, and 
to leave his brother with an insufficient force: 
another motive, however, doubtless was, that it 
was become extremely urgent for him to hold per- 
sonal communication with the pope. On the 5th 
December he repaired to a fresh conference with 
him at Bologna. : 

The affair of the council necessarily claimed pre- 
cedence of all others. The emperor did not deceive 
himself as to the pope’s desire to evade it.f But he 


* Andreas de Burgo to the Cl. of Trent, 23rd May, 1582, 
very circumstantial ; see letters of 29th August, and 14th Sep- 
tember. 

+ He wrote this to his brother as early as the 29th July, 
1531. Plus va l’on avant, plus l’on appercoit que le pape n’y (for 
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probably hoped that his presence, and fresh repre- 
sentations of the state of things in Germany (espe- 
cially the danger of a national assembly ), would ex- 
tort some concession from the pope. The confer- 
ences began without delay ; the pope created a con- 
gregation for them, consisting of cardinals Farnese, 
Cesis, and Campeggi, and Aleander archbishop of 
Brindisi, who held consistories on the matter. 
The question was, whether a council should be 
definitively convoked, or whether an attempt 
should first be made to allay the pending quarrels 
between the christian princes. For these quarrels 
were always alleged by the pope as the excuse for 
his procrastination. In the first consistory the 
cardinals declared for immediate convocation, on the 
ground that the attempt to effect the reconciliation 
alluded to was too remote and uncertain. But the 
pope deferred receiving the decision till the next 
sitting; and in this, on the 20th December, it fell 
out in accordance with his wishes. The majority 
declared that until the reconciliation was effected, 
the council could not be held, nor any common 
measures be adopted against the Turks or the 
Lutherans.* The displeasure of the emperor may 


the Council) a voulenté et que le roy de France luy ne veult de- 
plaire, pensant par ce moyen le tenir gaigné. (Brussels Arch.) 
* This information is not given by Pallavicini, but it is au- 
thentic nevertheless. I took it from a despatch of the French 
ambassador, the Bishop of Auxerre, date 24th December, 
1532. “Sire, au premier consistoire, une partie des Cardinaux 
opina, qu'il falloit pourvoir de faire ung concille tant pour 
obvier aux Lutheriens que au Ture, disant que la chose seroit 
ri 4 
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easily be imagined. An attempt was made to save 
appearances; declarations were published that the 
council should, at all events, be held, and deputies 
were sent to Germany to make a show of preparing 
for it; but all this was, if I may use the ex- 
pression, mere fencing. These missions had no 
other serious purpose than that of persuading the 
Germans to abandon the thought of the national 
council. This was the only point on which the 
emperor and the pope understood each other.* 

The maintenance of peace in Italy next came 
under discussion. The emperor thought he had to 
expect an attack of Francis I. on Genoa, and his 
scheme was, to prevent this by a coalition of all the 
Italian states for their mutual defence. But in this 
too he experienced but feeble support from the pope. 
In the presence of the emperor, Clement spoke indeed 
. in favour of such a coalition ; but in secret he gave 
the Venetian ambassador to understand, that in what 
he had said there, he had merely expressed the 
opinion of the emperor, not his own; and that he 
might cautiously intimate this to the republic.f 


trop longue de vouloir 4 cette heure appoincter les princes 
chretiens; fut par notre st. pere la chose remis & correcture 
jusqu’au pronchain consistoire, qui fut vendredi dernier, auquel 
fut conclu par sa S* et & la pluralité des voix que sans accorder 
lesd. princes chretiens ne se pouvoit faire ny concille ny pour- 
voir au Ture ny auxd. Lutheriens.” 

* Extract from the Instructions to the nuncio, Ugo Rangoni. 
Pallavicini, lib. mu, ¢. xiii. (V. i. p. 827.) 

tT “Que ce qwil avoit dict present l’empereur, il Vavoit dict 
comme opinion de l’empereur, mais non pas comme la sienne, et 
qu'il le fist entendre saigement ila Sve.” L’eveque d’Auxerre, 
1. Jany. 15383. 
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The Venetians declared that their relation to the 
Ottoman prevented their joining this coalition, 
which was formed solely to favour Andrea Doria. 
Another obstacle arose from the misunderstanding 
between the pope and Ferrara. With the utmost 
difficulty, Clement was brought to promise the duke 
security for eighteen months.* At length the treaty 
was concluded, and the contributions which each 
was to furnish in the event of a war, determined. 
But the negotiations themselves suffice to show how | 
little cohesive force the league possessed. They 
were, indeed, rather advantageous to Francis, inas- 
much as they afforded him a fair occasion for com- 
plaining of the hostility which the emperor betrayed. 
in these precautions. 

If the emperor had hoped to loosen the ties 
between the pope and the king by a compact of 
this kind, he had fallen into a gross delusion. 
Against so honourable a family alliance as that pro- 
posed, no objections or representations were likely 
to have any effect. 

In the following autumn the pope set out in 
person to conduct his niece to France. At Mar- 
seilles he had a meeting with king Francis, which 
was of incomparably more importance than his 
recent interview with the emperor. 

Unfortunately, from the nature of the case 
(the negotiations being all conducted orally), we 
have no authentic documents concerning them. 
The emperor received warning from Rome that it 


* Compare Guicciardini (at that time vice-legate at Bologna, 
who was called to the conferences), lib. xx. p. 109. 
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was not possible but that the pope and the king had 
some designs against him*; and the testimony both 
of the Florentine confidants of the pope, and of 
so acute and excellent an observer as the Venetian 
ambassador, unanimously goes to prove that this 
was the case. 

Not only were French cardinals nominated at 
Marseilles; a much more important fact was, that 
the pope consented, at the king’s request, to recal 
his nuncio in Switzerland, the bishop of Veroli, who 
was thought to be well affected to the emperor. 

Other circumstances soon show what had been 
concerted between the two sovereigns. 

The duke of Orleans, husband of the pope’s 
niece, laid claim to Urbino as the inheritance of 
his wife, and the papal nuncio in Germany did not 
conceal that the pope meant to support his claim.t 
He was, he said, certainly forbidden by treaty to 
attempt any changes ; but it was impossible to call 
that a change, which was merely a restitution. 
Urbino was a fief of the Church, and it could not 
be believed that the emperor would espouse the 
cause of any papal vassal against the Church.} 


* Letter in Sandoval, xx. § 20: Que no se descuyasse, 
porque no era possible se no que el papa y el rey avian tratado 
algun negocio contra el. The emperor himself mentions these 
things, “ Que l’on y voudroit practiquer au prejudice des choses 
traitées entre ledit Sr Roy et nous.” Papiers d'état de Gran- 
velle, ii. p. 73. 

+ Sanchez, in Bucholtz, ix. 122. 

+ Letter from the archbishop of Lunden to Granvelle, 15th 
February, 1534. The nuncio had said: “ Scire se, ob id bel- 
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This matter however assumed a much greater 
importance when the king renewed his claims to 
Milan more energetically than ever. He demanded 
that Sforza should be provided for by a pension, 
and Milan instantly ceded to him.* 

If we bear in mind that these were the stipula- 
tions of the marriage treaty, it will appear extremely 
probable that the real subject of the conference 
at Marseilles was, the mode of carrying them into 
execution. And indeed it could not be otherwise 
than most welcome to the pope to see his niece a 
powerful Italian princess. 

His near connexion with France freed him from 
any immediate fear of the emperor. We shall 
see how he tied the hands of that monarch, and 
indeed tried to change the whole direction of his 
policy, by complying with his wishes in the English 
affair. 

The question only remains, how he meant to 
bring him to give way in Italian affairs, — whether 
by open force, or by indirect means. 

The Venetian ambassador affirms, that the pope 
declined the former, but gave his assent to the 
latter. 


lum futurum in Italia et pontificem auxilia daturum duci 
Aurelianensi contra quoscunque pro recuperatione dicti ducatus. 

* Extracts in Raumer, Briefe aus Paris, i. 262. 

+ The emperor himself afterwards saw the affair in that 
light. After the breaking out of the landgrave’s war, he charged 
his ambassador to declare to the king: Que ces moiens qu'il 
semble étre pour nous vouloir contraindre sont bien loin, ete. 
Papiers d’état de Granvelle, ii. 109. 
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The political opposition to the house of Austria 
(which had succeeded in imposing its will on 
catholic Europe by force of arms) had been a little 
allayed, but it now revived, and resumed its 
former projects. The scheme of the king and the 
pope was, to make use of foreign hostilities to 
further their own ends. 

The Venetian ambassador mentions that a move- 
ment on the part of the Ottomans had even been 
talked of in Marseilles, but he will not positively 
affirm it *: on the other hand, he asserts without the 
smallest doubt, that a general recourse to arms 
in Germany was under deliberation. Guicciardini 
too maintains, that the king communicated to the 
pope his design of setting the German princes in 
motion against the emperor. 

1 find nothing that can invalidate the credibility 


~* Tt is certain, nevertheless. The pope himself, who wished 
to call the attention of the emperor to the subject, gave him 
the news. L’empereur au comte de Reux, 19 aott 1535. Pap. 
Wet. du C! de Granvelle, ii. 341. que le roy de France luy avoit 
respondu en parlant de la desfension et provision & Pencontre 
dudit Tureq, que non seulement iceluy roy de France n’empes- 
cheroit sa venue contre la dite chrestienté, mais la procureroit. 

+ Relatione di Francia di M. Marino Giustiniani, 1535. 
Giudico, che YVintelligentia coi Turchi fusse medesimamente 
deliberata in Marsiglia con Clemente Pontifice, comme fu ancora 
quella di Germania. Guicciardini xx. 111. havendogli (al 
papa) communicato il re di Francia molti di suoi consigli, e 
specialmente il disegno che haveva di conciliare contro Cesare 
alcuni di principi di Germania, massimamente il landgravio 
@Hassia. See Sandoval, lib. xx. § 20. Hereupon they parted, 
completely satisfied with each other. 
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of these assertions, or can, on any reasonable 
grounds, be set against them. 

For the connexions which the king at that time 
maintained with the German princes were solely of 
a political character. 

He especially abetted the opposition to the elec- 
tion of king Ferdinand. When, in May, 1532, the 
opposing princes formed a closer union, and even 
agreed on a regular military constitution, Francis I. 
bound himself, in the event of war, to pay 100,000 
gulden to the dukes of Bavaria. The boldest 
and most extensive plans were occasionally put 
forth; for example, the one talked of, in February, 
1533, — an invasion of Charles’s territories by the 
French, simultaneously with an attack on those of 
Ferdinand by Zapolya.* The German empire was 
incessantly traversed by agents of the king, the 
most of whom were Gervaise Wain, a native of 
Memmingen, and Guillaume du Bellay, in order to 
keep the opposition alive, and to knit closer all the 
threads that bound it together. 

But the affairs of Wiirtenberg soon became 
even more important than those of the election. 





The efforts to restore the Duke of Wiirtenberg 
to the throne may be dated from the very day of his 
expulsion. Innumerable negotiations and confe~ 
rences had been set on foot for that purpose; but 


* Stumpf, Baierns politische Geschichte, i. 94. : 

+ E.g. the negotiations between landgrave Philip and duke 
Henry of Brunswick, in the year 15380, which have since been 
minutely discussed in the controversial writings. 
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all had been frustrated by the decided hostility 
of the Swabian league; and at the diet of Augs- 
burg, Ferdinand received from his brother the 
investiture of Wiirtenberg in the most solemn 
manner. 

In the year 1532, however, an event occurred 
which gave a fresh cogency to the claims of the 
sovereign house. 

After the expulsion of duke Ulrich, his son Chris- 
topher, then only five years of age, was also carried 
out of Wiirtenberg. It was reported that, at the 
last house in which he slept in his own country, the 
boy played with a lamb, and when he went away 
earnestly entreated the host to take care of it, pro- 
mising that when he came back he would reward 
him for his trouble. It was long, however, before 
this childish dream was fulfilled. The boy grew 
up in Insbruck and Neustadt, under Ferdinand’s 
guardianship. He was not very well taken care 
of, less perhaps from evil intention, than from the 
general disorderly state of theaffairs of the court; 
he himself tells us that his condition excited pity ; 
sometimes he suffered absolute want, and once he 
was even in danger of being carried off by the Turks. 
But early suffering is a better school for princes 
than the idleness and the flattery of a court; for- 
tune was, in the main, his true friend. She gave 
him, as a teacher, the learned and excellent Michael 
Tifernus, who attached himself to his charge with en- 
tire devotion. The history of this man is extremely 
characteristic of his times. When a child, he was 
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carried off by the Turks, whence, nobody knew; 
but at length they dropped him on the road. The 
poor little foundling was taken to Duino (Tybein) 
near Trieste, from which town he took his name : 
there he was brought up by charitable people, and 
afterwards sent to a college at Vienna, where his 
education was completed. He carefully watched 
over the safety of his docile and intelligent pupil. 
By degrees the lad was introduced at court, for there 
was no intention of breeding him in a manner un- 
seemly for a prince; and in 1530, he was with the 
emperor in Augsburg. Here he inevitably learned 
his true position in the world ; for he became a centre 
of attraction to people who incessantly reminded 
him of his claims to sovereign power. How then 
could he see with indifference the banners of Wiir- 
tenberg and Teck in Ferdinand’s hand, at the cere- 
mony of the investiture ? The feeling of his right 
grew with his growth, and strengthened with his 
strength; but he was obliged to repress and con- 
ceal it. In this excited state of mind, he received 
notice that he was to accompany the emperor, with 
whom he had willingly gone to the Netherlands, 
through Italy and Spain. It is very probable 
that he felt no inclination for this expedition; 
especially when he remembered that, immediately 
after the expulsion of his father, there was an 
idea of sending him to Spain. Christopher was, 
moreover, determined not to abandon “his rights 
in Germany.” He said plainly that he would 
have nothing to do with the journey to Spain. 
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Accordingly, when the imperial court crossed the 
Alps to Italy, after the Turkish war in 15382, he 
contrived to escape with his tutor. They wandered 
away from the rest of the retinue unobserved, and 
took the road to Salzburg. Guided by peasants 
familiar with the mountain passes, they were at 
a great distance before they were missed and 
followed. If all the circumstances related in the 
16th century were true, their flight was accom- 
panied with various perils; one of their horses fell 
ill, and in order to avoid being betrayed by its 
body, they determined to drown it in a lake; and 
while the young prince fled on the remaining horse, 
from his pursuers, Tifernus lay hidden in the long 
rushes on its margin.* In short, they disappeared 
from the court, and it was generally believed that 
they had fallen victims to bands of soldiers or 
peasants in the mountains.f But they had reached 
a secure asylum, probably under the protection of 
the dukes of Bavaria, whence the complaints of 
Christopher, and his demands for the restitution of 


* The ground-work of this story is in Gabelkofer, extracted 
by Sattler and Pfister (Duke Christopher). Pfister says (p. 80) 
that Charles had begun to pay attention to Christopher in 
Vienna, and took him with him to a meeting he had with 
Hadrian VI. in Bologna. This is not true. Heyd, too (Duke 
Ulrich, ii. 332.), seems to me to go too far, when he con- 
cludes from an expression of Christopher’s, “that he had in- 
quired into his affairs ever since the diet of Augsburg,” . that 
the young prince was not there. 

+ Letter from Christopher to his mother, 18th October. 
Heyd, ii. 339. 
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his inheritance were suddenly proclaimed aloud to 
the world.* 

The re-appearance of a prince of the house of 
Wiirtenberg, with legitimate claims unimpaired by 
time ; of the ancient race and name, and possessed 
of the affections of his born subjects, was of itself 
a very important event. At that moment it was 
rendered doubly so by the circumstance, that the 
dukes of Bavaria, to whom Christopher’s father 
had been peculiarly odious, and whose coalition with 
the Swabian League had been the main instrument 
of his expulsion, now gave their support to his son. 

The Swabian League was indeed already on the 
eve of dissolution. One motive for this was, the 
long-existing one, —that the princes could not 
accustom themselves to submit to the council of 
the League, in which prelates and cities enjoyed 
equal rights and equal influence with themselves, 
and an-adroit member sometimes guided the deci- 
sion of the assembly at his pleasure.t In 1532, 
Hessen, Treves and the Palatinate formed a sepa- 
rate coalition, in which they promised each other 


* The first letter of the 17th November. Sattler, ii, 229. 

+ Landgrave Philip says, in a subsequent letter (25th Decem- 
ber, 1545): “ Befinden, wie es im schwiibischen Bund zugan- 
gen, dass Dr. Eck, so oft er gewollt, das Mehrer hat machen 
kénnen, es sey gleich den andern Stinden gelegen oder unge- 
legen gewesen, welches auch verursacht das der schwiibische 
Pund dariiber zerrissen worden.”—*“ I find how it has gone on 
in the Swabian league, that Dr. Eck, as often as he pleased, was 
able to play the leader, whether the other States liked it or not, 
which has also caused the rupture of the Swabian league,” 
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not to agree to a renewal of the League.* The 
cities, too, were dissatisfied; especially at the rigor- 
ous catholic proceedings of the league tribunal. 
Ulm, Augsburg and Niirnberg united for their 
common protection. But the highest discontents 
were caused by the affairs of Wiirtenberg. In the 
year 1530, Wiirtenberg shared all the privileges 
of Austria, and was-even left out of the matricula of 
the Imperial Chamber. It seemed that it was to 
enjoy an exemption from all the burdens of the 
empire. And meanwhile the expenses of the war, 
which the League had incurred in the conquests of 
1519, were not yet paid.t The emperor and the 
king clearly saw how important it was for the pos- 
session of the country, to be able to call out the 
well-appointed veteran troops of the League ; their 
plenipotentiary, the bishop of Augsburg, took all 
possible pains, in the year 1533, to hold it together.{ 
But already the result appeared very dubious: 
under the existing circumstances, no one would un- 
dertake the defence of Wiirtenberg for Ferdinand. 
Bavaria declared that he regarded the cause of 
duke Christopher as his own. 

In December 1533, a meeting of the League was 


* Friday after St. Bernard. The agreement is in the Archives 
of Tréves, at Coblenz. 

+ Ferdinand to Charles, 27th April. V. M4 sabe la dicha 
liga no quire mas servir en esto hasta ser pagados dello que por 
ello les fue prometido y esto al presente por mi parte tengolo 
por impossible. 

+ The Instructions and Statement are in the Brussels Ar- 
chives. See Appendix. , 
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held at Augsburg, for the definitive adjustment of 
the affair. 

The poor, despoiled, and almost forgotten young 
prince now appeared with a brilliant band of 
supporters ; councillors from electoral Saxony, 
Brunswick, Liineburg, Hessen, Miinster, Juliers, 
Mecklenburg, and Prussia. Ferdinand’s commis- 
sioners found themselves constrained to treat with 
him, and to offer as compensation Cilli, Gérz, or Nel- 
lenburg. The young duke, however, would no longer 
listen to these proposals. He declared that the 
agreement upon which they were founded had 
never been fulfilled, and hence was at an end.* He 
conducted himself with prudence and circumspec- 
tion, taking care never to advert to the causes of his 
father’s expulsion. He only steadily maintained, 
that unheard-of injustice had been done to his 
house, and to himself particularly ; seeing that not 
one of the stipulations made and agreed to had 
been observed. He solemnly declared, however, 
that, in spite of this, he should never think. of 
revenging on the leagued states the injuries they 
had inflicted on his house. This assurance was re- 
peated in his father’s name by the Hessian envoys. 
The impression made by these circumstances 
rendered it impossible for the commissioners to 
advance a single step. When the meeting dis- 
persed, it was obvious to every one that the great 


* See Complete Refutation of the Treaties: last day of July, 
1533. Hortleder, i. iii. vii. 
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league on which the power of Austria in Upper 
Germany mainly rested, was near its dissolution.* 

A French envoy was present at this assembly. 
We are so fortunate as to possess the pathetic dis: 
course which he pronounced in favour of Duke 
Christopher}; but the simple fact that so powerful 
a neighbouring monarch espoused the cause of the 
young prince, produced a greater effect than all his 
eloquence. 

This happened at the same time that the king 
and the pope were together in Marseilles. As soon 
as the pope left that city, the king, secure of a 
good understanding with Rome, hastened to take 
advantage of favouring circumstances for a decisive 
movement. 

In January 1534, he contracted a still closer alli- 
ance with the German princes as to the affair of the 
election. He engaged, in case it should lead to a 
war, to take upon himself a third part of the costs. 
For the present, he paid the 100,000 crowns of the 
sum he had promised, which were deposited with 
the dukes of Bavaria. 


* Extract from Gabelkofer in Pfister, Duke Christopher IL., 
102 —116.; expressly remarked by Baut. (Heyd, ii. 424.) 

+ “The prince would be an exile ; in foreign lands men would 
point at him and say, that is he who once — who now — who 
without any fault of his” he did not finish the sentence, 
because he read, as he said, in the eyes of the assembly that 
they felt his meaning. Discours de M. de Langey, in the Ap- 
pendix to the Memoires of Bellay. Coll. univ. tom. xviii. 
p-336. He was, moreover, commissioned (p. 274.), “d’es- 
sayer tous moyens possibles & faire que cette ligue de Suabe ne 
se renovast, mais que de tous points elle se dissolust.” 
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He felt that his objects would be more imme- 
diately furthered by supporting the claims of 
Wiirtenberg, upon which affair he immediately 
entered. | 

Landgrave Philip, personally attached to duke 
Ulrich of Wiirtenberg, and hostile on various 
grounds to the house of Austria, had long deter- 
~ mined to undertake the restoration of the exiled 
house at the first favourable opportunity. This had 
been one principal aim of his whole policy during 
many years. Circumstances now favoured his 
designs. He wanted nothing but money in order 
to strike the blow as quickly as possible, and with- 
out any obstructing engagements with other German 
princes. | | 

The alliance between King Francis and Landgrave 
Philip was mainly negotiated by Count William of 
Fiirstenberg, one of those partisan leaders who 
attached themselves first to one side and then to 
another. After serving the house of Austria in the 
year 1528, he had now thrown himself into the 
party of France. 

From Marseilles, the king proceeded to the eastern 
frontier of his kingdom, under the conduct of Count 
Fiirstenberg.* Landgrave Philip also came from 
Cassel, and passed through Zweibriicken ; on the 
{8th we find him at St. Nicholas on the Meurthe. 

A meeting between him and the king immediately 
took place in Barleduc. All the pending questions 


* Letter from Philip to Furstenberg. Munch, Fiirstenberg, 
ii. p. 87. 
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were here discussed ; the council and the election ; 
the interests of Hessen and Nassau; and those of 
the Netherlands and Gueldres. The king professed 
himself on every point a friend of German inde- 
pendence, and, in general, of the protestant 
princes*; the main question, however, — that on 
which all depended, — was the design upon Wiirten- 
berg. The landgrave, who had no want of troops 
or munitions of war, demanded, in the first place, 
money to put them in motion. The king, expressly 
bound by the treaty of Cambray not to take part 
with the enemies of the emperor, among whom 
was the duke of® Wiirtenberg, scrupled thus 
formally to agree to send subsidies for his assist- 
ance, in open violation of that treaty. They hit upon 
the expedient of disguising the payment of the sum 
of 125,000 crown dollars, which Francis engaged 
to supply, under a contract for the sale of Mém- 
pelgard ; the duke reserving to himself the right 
of re-emption. In a subjoined agreement the 
king declared that he gave the duke 75,000 dol- 
lars as a present. On the 27th of January the 
treaty was concluded f ; the landgrave set out on his 
return without delay, and on the 8th of February 
was again in Cassel. He now lost not a moment in 


* Letter of the landgrave to the elector, Rommel, iii. 
p-54., which is remarkable, as well for what he says, as for 
what he does not say. According to this, the king only offered 
to negotiate between Ulrich and Ferdinand. 

+ Notices hereupon in Rommel, ii. p. 298. ; it were much to 
be wished that the treaty itself were printed. 
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making his preparations. He hesitated, as may be 
supposed, to confide his secret to paper; but so nu- 
merous were the messages with which he dispatched 
his confidential councillors, that sometimes he had. 
not one of them left at home ; to the elector of Treves 
and the elector Palatine he went in person.* ‘He also 
took part in the compact concerning the election ; 
but when he sent the ratification of it to the king, 
he added that he should not wait for the dukes of 
Bavaria; he was already preparing to go to work 
by himself.+ Theking was delighted at the prospects 
which were thus opened to him. On Easter Monday 
1534, he said to an agent of the woiwode, who was 
with him, that the Swabian league was dissolved ; 
that he had sent money to Germany, and had many 
friends there, and allies already in arms; that he, 
Zapolya, would soon be able to dictate a peace.} 
One danger the landgrave had to avert before he 
openly took arms. The electors who had chosen 
Ferdinand would perhaps fear that a successful 
campaign against him might, in the end, prove 
ruinous to themselves. It appeared very possible 
that they would be induced by this consideration 
to take up the king’s cause; and indeed a diet of 


* Tellement que luy meme en personne a été contrainct 
daller devers l’archeveque de Tréves et le comte Palatin. Lettre 
du chancelier du landgrave 4 Langey. MS. Bethune, 8816, f. 55. 

+ Sommes dé;i prés de conduire le tout en effet. Cassel, 
9 Mars. MS. Bethune, 8493. 

+ From the interrogations of Casali and Corsini, who were 
arrested and examined in Hungary, 1535. In the Brussels 
Archives. 
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electors was already fixed to be held at Gelnhausen. 
Unquestionably the chief motive of Philip’s journey 
was, to tranquillise the electors of Tréves and the 
Palatinate. So far, he said, from thinking of a war 
on account of the election, the basis for a final ac- 
commodation of that matter would now be laid. 
Bavaria promised that, if Witrtenberg was restored 
to the hereditary house, it would make no further 
opposition to the election ; hereupon Brandenburg, 
Cologne and the Palatinate promised not to ob- 
struct the landgrave in his undertaking. Tréves 
even consented to contribute succours.* 

King Ferdinand suddenly found himself in a 
state of complete isolation. 

The emperor was at a distance, the king of 
France hostile, the pope (as afterwards more clearly 
appeared) extremely doubtful. The old hostility 
which had formed the bond of the Swabian league 
had expired; Duke Ulrich solemnly confirmed the 
assurances of the landgrave, that the cities had 
nothing to fear from him. Neither the engage- 
ments entered into by the electors at the king’s 
election, nor their religious differences, now ope- 
rated in his favour. The clergy were as much his 
enemies as the laity. 

For no German prince could see with approba- 


* Letter of Philip, in Stumpf, Appendix, No. 14. See 
another of his letters to Dr. Eck, mentioned by Stumpf in the 
text, p. 153. 

+ Wolfgang Brandner had already represented the matter 
very justly to the king, in July, 1533. Bucholtz, ix. 76. 
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tion an ancient German sovereign house thus de- 
spoiled of its inheritance. 

The Wittenberg theologians and his own sub- 
jects warned the landgrave that he would bring 
Hessen into danger; he replied, half jestingly, “I 
will not ruin you this time.” He took a wider 
view of the state of things than they did, and felt 
himself sure of his cause. 

He had to contend only with Ferdinand, — nay, 
only with Ferdinand’s Wiirtenberg forces; and for 
these he felt himself fully a match. 

Whilst he himself was mainly occupied in col- 
lecting a magnificent body of cavalry —the arm 
in which, in the 16th century, Lower Germany 
surpassed the rest of Europe — Count William of 
Fiirstenberg, with the aid of Strasburg, assembled 
twenty-four companies of foot on the Upper Rhine 
and in Alsatia, where the best landsknechts re- 
mained all the winter, waiting to be called into the 
field. They were from Pomerania and Mecklen 
burg, Brunswick and Eichsfeld, the Westphalian 
bishoprics, and the archbishopric of Cologne ; while 
the heart of them was formed by Philip’s own 
Hessian vassals, without question the militia most 
frequently called out in all Germany at that time ; 
and now not very willing to answer the call. 
The two bodies met at Pfungstadt, in the Oden- 
wald. On Tuesday, the 5th May, the news arrived 
that the enemy had also collected a fine army in 
Stuttgart, and would doubtless appear in the open © 
field. All were in the highest spirits, and eager 
for the fight. On Wednesday the 6th, just after 
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midnight, they broke up their quarters. ‘The land- 

grave, on horseback, with his lance in his hand, 

reviewed the troops. In their van were the wag- 
gons with munitions and stores, driven by six 
thousand peasants, all men capable of bearing arms. 
Next came a company of light horse, and then the 
artillery, followed by the great squadron of heavy- 
armed reiters, under the chief standard, borne 
by the Iroaaditieny grand marshal of Hessen; after 
them the foot soldiers, both those brought up by 
the landgrave, and the Oberlanders, to sca Duke 
George of Wiirtenberg sent a very considerable 
reinforcement. There were about 20,000 foot and 
4000 horse; an army which, though far from being 
the largest that had been seen, even in those days, 
was yet, for a single prince of the empire, and one 
not even belonging to the first class, numerous be- 
yond all expectation, excellently equipped, and per- 
fectly provided with all things necessary for war. 
Care had been taken to enlist as many officers as 
possible of the evangelical faith, which was that of 
the majority of the common men. It was the first 
army of a politico-religious opposition to the house 
of Austria, on the part of Germany and of Europe, 
that had appeared in the field. 

On the other side, the Austrian government in 
Wiirtenberg had been arming. Convents of 
monks and nuns, cathedral and rural chapters 
had raised contributions, and the cities had paid 
a war-tax.* The old commanders of the Italian 


* Spanish report in the Appendix. 
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campaigns, Curt of Bemmelberg, Caspar Frunds- 
berg, Marx of Eberstein, and Thamis*, surnamed 
Hemstede, had collected bands of landsknechts : we 
meet again the well-known names of the adversaries 
of Hessen in Sickingen’s wars, — Hilch von Lorch, 
Sickingen’s sons, and Dietrich Spit. The king him- 
self did not appear; his place was filled by Philip 
of the Palatinate, lieutenant of Wiirtenberg, — the 
same, who had distinguished himself at the de- 
fence of Vienna. Although the troops were not equal 
to those of the landgrave in number (they might 
amount to about 10,000 men, including a consider- 
able number of Bohemians), they had courage 
enough to wait for him on his way, in the open 
field at Laufen on the Neckar. They did not even 
take the trouble to obstruct his passage over the 
river. 

The first engagement took place on the 12th of 
May. ‘The king’s troops sustained the assault 
tolerably well. Not only, however, was the Count 
Palatine, their leader, wounded, but the land- 
graye’s superiority became so manifest that they 
saw they had no chance of making any successful 
resistance. In the night Dietrich Spiit set out to 
bring up more cavalry. Early in the morning of the 
following day the army itself sought to take up a 
more secure position. 

But it was not likely that the fiery landgrave 
would suffer them to accomplish this. In an instant 


* This is doubtless the Von Thénis in the song in Heyd, 
Battle of Laufen, p. 88. 
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he was inmotion. He would listen to no objections ; 
he saw well what an advantage it would be for him, 
with his superior cavalry and his good artillery, to 
fall upon the enemy when dislodged from his posi- 
tion. . It was by such a movement that the bands 
of armed peasants had formerly been routed. The 
Austrian army had, indeed, experienced lands- 
knechts and brave officers; but the want of horses 
brought them into the same perilous situation as 
that which had proved fatal to the peasants. By 
a charge of cavalry on their flank, landgrave Philip 
detained the enemy in a vineyard till his artillery 
could come up. He then hastened back to bring 
up the infantry for a decisive attack. But before 
they could come up, the cavalry and artillery had 
already combined their efforts with such effect, that. 
the enemy fell into complete disorder, and retreated 
across the Bidembach. The few reiters that re- 
mained escaped to the Asperg; the foot soldiers 
were dispersed, and many perished in the Neckar.* 


* Neue zeitung von des Landgrafen zu Hessen Kriegshand- 
lung, bei Hortleder, I. vol. iii. c. 12., is neither graphic nor cor- 
rect, especially as to time. Philip’s letter to his councillors 
(Rommel, ii. 319) gives the best account. The other reports, how- 
ever, are still more useless than the Neue Zeitung. Jovius makes 
out that the count Palatine was wounded on the day of battle ; 
probably merely for the sake of effect (lib. xxxii. p. 128.). 
Nicolaus Asclepius Barbatus insists upon the circumstance that 
the landgrave attacked, “ea manu quae hostium numero yvix 
responderet.” It is clear that he could not attack with all his 
troops at once; but he had a most decided advantage in point 
of numbers. Tehtinger gives a kind of general description of 
“equitum fremitus, armorum crepitus strepitusque,” of no value 
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The landgrave himself was astonished that leaders 
of such reputation had made so little resistance. 

A field of battle is, in general, the place on 
which the collective forces of two opposite states of 
moral culture come into collision, and try their 
respective strength. Landgrave Philip had the 
most fortunate combination of European circum- 
stances, the secret or declared good wishes of all 
Germany, and a host of religious sympathies, on his 
side. Ferdinand had only himself to trust to; he 
defended a dubious right and unpopular ideas, and 
he had proved the weaker in the land he possessed. 

But this battle is also deserving of all attention 
on account of its consequences. It decided. the 
fate of one of the most important German princi- 
palities. The country fell at once into the power 
of the conquerors. Duke Ulrich re-appeared after 
his long absence; the citizens, after ratifying the 
treaty of Tiibingen, did homage to him for his ca- 
pital city of Stuttgart, in a meadow on the road to 
Canstadt ; the other towns and villages followed 
their example. Nor did the castles hold out for 
Ferdinand. Lither their commanders were in their 
hearts inclined to the returning princes of the land; 
or they feared for their estates, which had already 
fallen into the hands of the conquerors; or they 


whatever. Von Heyd’s careful monograph, Die Schlacht von 
Laufen, Stuttgart, 1834, contains a fragment of another letter by 
Philip, coinciding with the first, and a very good passage from 
Gabelkofer (Beil. iii. v.), which confirm the statement made 
above, — besides some new landsknecht songs, very interesting 
and valuable. 
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yielded to force. Even the Asperg surrendered on 
the 8th of June. 

Thus was Wiirtenberg once more in the hands of 
a Wiirtenberg sovereign. Duke Ulrich’s enemies 
had given him, in derision, the nickname of 
broom-maker; the other side now retorted the 
jest, and said that he was come to sweep all 
the spiders’ webs from out the land. The people 
were delighted to see once more the Hunting- 
horn*, after which they had so long yearned; 
and proclaimed in their songs the happiness of 
the country that had recovered its native prince. 
Politically, it was of great moment that a prince, 
who might be regarded as the most complete 
representative of the opposition to Austria, was 
now called to play a part in the centre of Upper 
Germany. His well-known sentiments left no doubt 
from the first, as to what his conduct would be in 
religious affairs. 

The behaviour of Pope Clement VII. on this oc- 
casion was very remarkable. The ambassador of King 
Ferdinand implored his assistance in this imminent 
danger; which, he said, might also become ex- 
tremely formidable to the Church and to Italy. 
The pope brought the matter before the next con- 
sistory ; he repeated the ambassador’s words, and 
even heightened his expressions; but as to the 
assistance to be rendered to the king, he did not so 
much as make a suggestion. Hereupon a letter 
arrived from Ferdinand himself to the pope, and 
the affair was again brought before the consis- 


* A badge of the house of Wiirtenberg. — TRANsL. 
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tory. But the pope chose this moment to revive 
the emperor’s demands with regard to a council, 
which were so intensely odious to the Curia; the 
consequence was, that, though the subsidies already 
granted to the emperor and the king were paid, the 
proposal for further aid was sent back for the 
consideration of a congregation. ‘The pope said, 
the king lay ill of a disease which no slight tinc- 
tures or syrups could cure, — nothing less than a 
violent medicine. Accordingly, the congregation 
decided that, as it could not grant the king a large 
subsidy, it was better to grant him none. To the 
great vexation of the ambassador, the news had 
arrived, that the landgrave on his entry into Wiir- 
tenberg had attempted no hostile measure against 
the churches ; whereupon the pope declared that the 
war was a private one, in which he would not in- 
terfere; if the enemy should attack the Church, it 
would then be time enough for him to think of 
subsidies. The ambassador remarked, with ali the 
vivacity consistent with his respect for the pope, 
how important the affair was; how dear it might 
cost the Holy See, nay, the city of Rome and all 
Italy. But the pope too was excited and almost 
angry ; he asked, where then was the emperor ? and 
why he had not provided against these disasters ? 
he (the pope) had long ago called his attention to 
the conduct that was to be expected from the 
landgrave.* In short, the pope was not to be moved 


* Bericht des kénigl. Gesandten Sanchez an Ferdinand, 15 » 
Juni, 1534. (July is probably an error of the copyist.) Bu- 
choltz, ix. 247. All that surprises me is, that Bucholtz fancies 
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to take any part in the affair —not the slightest. 
He would wait till he heard of the ruin of the 
Church before he would do any thing to prevent it ; 
at present, he regarded the matter merely from a 
political point of view. The German princes—as, for 
example, Duke George of Saxony — reproached the 
pope with being in an understanding with the king, 
to keep Germany in a state of confusion, in order 
not to be forced to convoke a council.* 


himself to have disproved the assumption Ihave here made, that 
the pope was informed beforehand of the landgrave’s intention to 
take up arms. He has underlined all the civil speeches which 
the pope made to the nuncio, in order to keep him quiet; as if 
any weight was to be attached to such things, and the historian 
were not to judge from actions. But Sanchez was by no means so 
devout a believer in the pope as our Bucholtz. He acquaints his 
master with the course which things are taking, “ut melius M® 
Vr istorum mentes et cogitationes intelligat, quibus technis 
parent isti rem longius differre.” He suspects: “ suborta mihi fuit 
suspectio, Ste™ §. non satis eflicaci fervore procedere ;” he is in- 
dignant at the excuses that are made: “ dolore et indignatione 
assensus replicui, cum tamen reverentia debita;” and ends by 
convincing himself that nothing will be done : “ opinor papam 
daturum nobis bona verba.” If I may venture to offer another 
conjecture with respect to this affair, I would suggest that King 
Francis I. had really promised the pope that the landgrave’s 
enterprise should have no consequences which might affect the 
Church ; a condition always made by the kings of France, when 
they supported the protestants during the Thirty Years’ War. 

That such a promise could not have been kept, especially in 
times of such vehement zeal, is obvious. 

* L’empereur au comte de Nassau, 29th Aotit: Papiers d'état 
du C! Granvelle, ii. 171: Se sont indignez les electeurs, princes 
et autres... & Poccasion de la responce faite par le duc Georges 
de Saxen au nunce du pape 1& ow il le touche (le roi) grande- 
ment avec le dit st. peére de non chercher autre chose que d’en- 
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Such a state of things seemed to open the most 
brilliant prospects to the king of France. 

On the 18th of June, the victors had reached 
-Taugendorf, on the Austrian frontier. “ My friends, 
said Francis, “have conquered Wiirtenberg, — 
only onwards! more!” Meanwhile Barbarossa too 
had appeared at sea, plundered the Neapolitan 
coast far and wide, and then fallen upon Tunis, 
which he captured. He assumed a most threatening 
attitude towards Spain, as we shall have occasicn 
to show hereafter. Francis I. thought that the 
emperor, oppressed by the various dangers which 
menaced his house, would yield to his demands. 
He demanded Genoa, Montferrat, and a part of 
Milan, immediately.* The schemes with regard to 
Urbino began to be agitated. 

In Germany a flame seemed to be kindled which 
would not easily be quenched. 

As soon as the emperor received the news of his 
brother’s defeat, he despatched a messenger with a 
considerable sum of money, with which to bring an 
army into the field to chastise the landgrave.f 
Nothing could better have suited the views of his 
enemies. 


tretenir la dite Germanye en trouble et s’entendre avec le dit st. 
pere pour empescher le concille. 
’ * This appears from the Instructions of the emperor to the 
count of Nassau, 12th August, 1534, from which Von Raumer 
has given extracts in his Briefe aus Paris, i. 262. Since then 
printed in the Pap. d’état du C! Granvelle, ii. 15. 

+ We have a minute report on this subject by the bishop of 
Lunden, who went from one Rhenish court to another, in order 
to negotiate the matter ; Ist August, 1534. Br. Archives. 
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But in Germany, people were not inclined to 
allow things to go to such lengths, either on the 
one side or the other. 

The aggressors did not feel themselves strong 
enough to carry on a protracted war, and least of 
all would they fight for a foreign interest. 

If Francis I. had intended to turn the animosi- 
ties of the Germans to his own account, they, on 
their part, had designed to use the French for the 
attainment of their own ends: that was all. 

It was certainly agreed in the treaty concerning 
the affairs of the election, that neither party should 
conclude a peace without the other; but, as Philip 
of Hessen observed, the war in question had not 
then broken out.* He had taken care to prevent 
this before he took up arms. The dukes of Bavaria 
had remained quiet; the French deposit lay unem- 
ployed in their coffers. 

The whole question was, whether king Ferdinand 
could resolve to give up Wiirtenberg. 

He, too, was placed in a very doubtful position. 
Should he, in order to recover what he had lost, 
imperil all that he possessed by a better and more 
unquestionable right? He was told that if he was 
not ready for battle in a few days, all would be lost. 
His councillors Rogendorf, Hofmann, and the bishop 
of Trent, joined in the opinion that he had better 
determine to give up Wiirtenberg. 


* « Alldiweil man der wale sachen halben nicht krieget.” 
_—“ All this while there is no war on account of the election 
business.” Philip’s instructions to his envoys to the king, 
Rommel, iii, 65. 
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A meeting of German princes was already opened 
at Annaberg, on this and other business. 

In order to take part personally in the proceed- 
ings, King Ferdinand repaired to Cadan, a little 
place in the neighbourhood, between Annaberg and 
Saatz. 

He did not, indeed, consent to renounce Wiirten- 
berg, absolutely and for ever; for, he said, he had 
been most solemnly invested with the fief in the 
presence of the assembled diet — his brother had 
grasped the banner with his own hand; he could 
not, and would not, suffer himself to be despoiled 
of his right. But he consented that Duke Ulrich 
should take possession of Wiirtenberg as a sub-fief 
cf Austria, though with seat and voice in the em- 
pire.* With this, Landgrave Philip, and at length 
Duke Ulrich himself, was satisfied. 

In return, the elector of Saxony now declared 
yhimself ready to acknowledge Ferdinand as king of 
the Romans. He did not confess that he had been 
in the wrong; on the contrary, he demanded that 
a clause should be annexed to the Golden Bull, 
laying down such directions for future cases, as 
might amount to a sanction of his conduct in the 
present case.t But this reservation did not prevent 


* Letter of George von Carlowitz, in Sattler, iii. Urk, p. 104. 
+ “Das kiinftiglich, wann bei leben ains Rim. Kaisers oder 
kénigs ain Rom. Konig soll erwelt, alle Churfiirsten zuvor 
samen beschaiden werden, davon zu reden, ob ursachen genug- 
sam vorhanden und dem Reich furderlich fey ainen Rim. Konig 
—zu erwehlen, und wann sie sich da verainigt, das alsdann 


Indie 
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him from going to Cadan on the 27th of June, nor 
from paying to his former adversary all the honour 
due to a king of the Romans. His adherents, too, 
to whom his opposition alone had given a legiti- 
mate ground for refusing allegiance to Ferdinand, 
could now no longer withhold it. By degrees all 
acquiesced. 

The ambassador of Charles had just commenced 
his negotiations on the Rhine against the landgrave, 
when this intelligence arrived and caused him to 
suspend them. 

Whilst king Francis was daily hoping to hear of 
further hostilities in Germany, peace was already 
concluded. From this quarter, at least, he could 
expect nothing more, calculated to forward his 
Italian schemes. 

On the contrary, it was evident that the land- 
grave’s enterprise, though its success was to be 
entirely attributed to a concurrence of European 
circumstances, would nevertheless produce no effect 
on political relations in general: its results were 
bounded by the frontiers of Germany ; and there 


und nicht eher der Churfiirst zur kéniglichen wahl erfordert 
werde.” —“ That in future, when in the lifetime of a Roman 
emperor or king, aking of the Romans is to be elected, all 
electors should be convoked beforehand to consult about it, 
whether there be causes sufficient, and whether it be profitable 
to the empire to elect a Roman king ; and when they are there 
assembled, that then, and not before, each elector should be 


called upon to elect a king.” Mainzisch-siichsisches Bedenken, 
ibid, 101. 
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they were by no means exclusively political, as had 
been anticipated, but were also of the greatest 
importance to religion. Some other stipulations 
were made at Cadan, which eventually contributed 
greatly to the permanence and stability of protes- 
tantism. But they belong to another cycle of events, 
which we shall contemplate hereafter, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION DURING THE YEARS 
1532—1534. 


Ir is evident that an event like the peace of Niirn- 
berg must inevitably contribute, in a very high de- 
gree, to confirm and develop the principle of the 
reformation, in those countries where it had been 
established in consequence of the Recess of 1526. 

The protestants had not suffered the episcopal 
jurisdictions to be re-imposed upon them; they 
thought themselves guaranteed, by the emperor’s 
promise, from further proceedings on the part of 
the Imperial Chamber ; and at the same time from 
the immediate hostilities of the majority of the 
States of the empire. 

Hereupon the Saxon diet, assembled at Weimar 
towards the end of 1532, no longer hesitated to 
ordain the resumption of the visitation of the 
churches, which had naturally been interrupted at 
a time when every thing was in suspense.* 

The mass, which in some places had been ad- 
hered to, was now entirely prohibited : the few con- 
vents that still existed were ordered to adopt the 
evangelical doctrine, and were forbidden to receive 


* Extracts from the Reports of Visitations, Seckendorf, iii. 
§ 25, Add. iii. The Instructions is dated 19th December, 1532. 
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novices. A universal sequestration of conventual 
lands was organised, with the co-operation of the 
States. Their design was to apply the proceeds to 
some of the most pressing wants of the country, 
especially to pay off the public debt; for which 
they had likewise just granted a tax. But as they 
expressed themselves very humbly on this subject, 
and even held out a prospect of re-payment, if 
necessary*, the elector insisted with the greater 
earnestness on the necessity of keeping in view 
the original purpose of the endowments. ‘The first 
care was for the parish churches. The idea had 
originally been, that the parish churches might be 
provided for out of the small foundations, confra- 
‘nities, endowments for masses for souls, and, 
where these were insufficient, new rates, levied 
upon the communes. But this proved wholly im- 
practicable. The communes —burghers and pea- 
sants, as well as nobles— were vainly reminded 
how much their masses and indulgencies had here- 
tofore cost them ; they answered, that times were 
altered. It was therefore necessary to apply to 
the parishes a large portion of the conventual 
property; which, at first, while many monks 
were still to be maintained, and an expensive 
administration to be kept on foot out of it, yielded 
no very large revenue.f It is scarcely credible 

* “Zu einer Fiirstreckung und Mithiulfe, jedoch dergestalt 
dass solchs der Notturft und Gelegenheit nach wieder erganzt 
worde.” “For a loan and aid, but in such wise that the same 
be restored according to need and occasion.” ‘Transactions of 


the diet at Jena, Erhardi, 1533. 
+ As an example we will cite the parish of Umpferstedt. 
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in what a state they were found. But at length 
the end was accomplished. ‘ With great care, 
trouble, and labour,” says Myconius, himself one 
of the Visitators, ““we brought it to pass that 
every parish should have its teacher and its al- 
lotted income; every town its schools, and all 
that belongs to a church.”* The visitation now 
extended to the domains of the princes of Reuss 
and Schwarzburg. The clergy there showed less 
refractoriness than ignorance and immorality ; it 
was impossible to retain them, however willing 
they were to remain ; they were almost all replaced 
by disciples of the Wittenberg school. This metro- 


The decree of the visitors was as follows: ‘Als wir — — be~ 
funden das die pfarhe zu Umpferstedt und Wigendorf zur unter- 
haltung eines pfarhers vast zu wenig hett, so haben wir veror- 
dent, nachdem das Dorf Umpferstedt dem Closter Oberweymar 
an alle myttel und eygenthiimlich zugethan seyn soll, das einem 
iden pfarrer zu Umpferstedt von gedachtes Closters zu Ober- 
weymar Gutern zugelegt und gegeben werden soll eines yeden 
Jahres ein Acker Holz samt dem Closterholz zu Drostet, ein 
Acker oder anderthalb ungefahrlich Wisewachs zu Neuendorf 
und ein halb weimarisch malter korns von Adam Rosten zu 
Weimar, von beiden Dorfern die Decimation.” — “ Seeing that 
we — — have found that the parish of Umpferstedt and 
Wigendorf hath two little for the support of a priest, we do 
hereby order and direct that, seeing the village of Umpferstedt 
is claimed as pertaining and subject to the convent of Ober- 
weymar, every priest at Umpferstedt shall duly receive from 
the property of the said convent of Oberweymar each year 
one acre of wood, over and above the convent wood at Drostet, 
an acre or an acre and a half, more or less, of forage from 
Neuendorf, and half a Weimar measure of grain from Adam 
Rosten at Weimar, besides tithes from both villages.” 
* Lommatzsch, Narratio de Myconio, p. 55. 


. 
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polis of protestantism was now rather better pro- 
vided for.* The old order of things was utterly 
overthrown, and Wittenberg stood at the head of 
the new church. From her had emanated the 
doctrines which had already begun to be rendered 
imperative on the preacherst; and ordination 
was conferred by the spiritual members of her 
university. 

This system was also adopted almost unchanged 
in Hessen, where the original sketch of a consti- 
tution of the church, founded on the idea of the 
commune, as conceived by Zwingli, had long been 
abandoned. Visitations were held; the parishes 
were put upon a better footing, as the landgrave 
boasted, than they had ever been; superintendents 
were appointed, and divine service was conducted 
after the manner of Wittenberg. The chief differ- 
ence was, that the church in Hessen was far richer 
than in electoral Thuringia and Saxony, which 
rendered it practicable to make some large endow- 
ments. In the year 1532, the convents of Wetter 
and Kaufungen, with revenues which had been 
estimated as equal to a small count’s fee, were con- 
secrated to the portioning of noble young ladies in 
marriage. In the year 1533, the houses of Haina 
and Merxhausen, and, shortly after, those of Hof- 
heim and Gronau, were converted into national 


* Its whole revenue amounted to 2811 g. 11 grs.; to this 
1900 g. more were added. Hitherto Luther’s salary had heen 
200 g.: it was now increased to 300 g. 

+ Knapp, Narratio de Iusto Iona, p. 17. 
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hospitals. Ten monasteries inthe upper and lower 
principalities were gradually incorporated into the 
university of Marburg, and a part of the revenue of 
five others devoted to the same purpose. <A theo- 
logical seminary was established, supported by con- 
tributions from the sovereign and all the (Biirger- 
schaften) town corporations of the country.* 

In Liineburg the jurisdictions of Bremen, Verden, 
Magdeburg and Hildesheim had already been se- 
parated. They were now entirely abolished, and the 
supreme superintendency over all these districts was 
confided to Urbanus Rhegius. He deemed it his duty 
to remain in this laborious and not very secure post, 
although he was invited to return to the Oberland, 
of which he was a native. His sovereign, Duke 
Ernest, was his zealous supporter. We frequently 
see him accompanied by his chancellor and one of 
the preachers, visiting the monasteries in person 
and recommending the cause of reform; and, 
indeed, most of the monks, as well as the prioresses 
with their nuns, went over to the evangelical faith. 
Sometimes the priors or canons had a common 
interest with the duke; for example, in Bardewik, 
which the archbishop of Bremen wanted to incor- 
porate with Verden. Gradually the Saxon forms 
predominated here asin Hessen. An annual church 
visitation was held.t 

In Franconian Brandenburg, too, the monasteries 


* Extracts from the Reports. Rommel, i. p. 191. and note. 
} Schreiben des Urbanus Rhegius an die Augspurger 14 
Juli, 15385, bei Walch xvii. 2507.; See Schlegel, ii. 51. 95. 211. 
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were successively put under the civil administra- 
tion. There were still monks in many places, but 
some of them had taken wives—even here and 
there an abbot.* But no fresh elections of abbots 
or abbesses were allowed: in some cases we find 
administratrixes, as, for example, Dorothea of 
Hirschhard, in the chapter for noble maidens at 
Birkenfeld. An order of chancery was drawn up, 
according to which the surplus of the revenues of 
monasteries was to be thrown into a common fund, , 
and reserved for any cases of need occurring to 
the state generally. All the proceeds of other 
foundations and benefices that might become va- 
cant were to be applied to the maintenance of 
parish churches and schools. In the year 1533, an 
ecclesiastical ordinance was drawn up, in concert 
with Niirnberg, for the governance of churches 
and convents. 

All, as we perceive, was yet in its infancy, and 
nearly formless; a regular and stable ecclesiastical 
constitution was as yet out of the question. Thus 
much only is evident, —that the secular authori- 
ties generally obtained great advantages over the 
spiritual. 

A portion of the ecclesiastical revenues fell into 
the hands, either of the sovereign, or of the nobility, 
or of the community at large. In all the reformed 
countries a clergy, indebted for its position and im- 
portance to the zeal and efforts of the civil power, 


* Report by Cornelius Ettenius, p. 498. if 
{ Lang, ii. 42. 
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was substituted for one whose rights were exclu- 
sively derived from episcopal ordination. 

We find a proof how little the laity were in- 
clined to submit to any domination on the part of 
the new clergy, in the ecclesiastical ordinance of 
Niirnberg and Brandenburg just alluded to. 

The clergy of those districts wished for the re-in- 
troduction of the power of excommunication, for 
which those of Niirnberg formally petitioned; 
those of Brandenburg were at least not opposed 
to it, and indeed in their report they adduced ar- 
guments in favour of that institution. But they 
could not prevail. The laity would not submit to 
this despotism, and, in the publication of the ordi- 
nance, the paragraph treating of it was expunged.* 

Wittenberg itself was opposed to it. Luther 
saidf, that public sentence of excommunication 
ought to be preceded by previous inquiry, and fol- 
lowed by a universal avoidance of the excommu- 
nicated: now the former could not easily be con- 
ducted; the latter would cause great confusion, 
especially in large towns. He clearly saw that it 
was not the province of religion to maintain public 
order by any coercive measures whatsoever, which 
properly belong to the state alone. The church of 
Wittenberg contented itself with refusing the 


* Considerations of the Clergy of the Margravate concerning 
Church Discipline. Strobel, Miscellaneen, ii. p. 148. Even so 
recently as in 1741, the worthy Hausmann did not venture to 
tell what he knew of this matter. Hausmann in Spengler, pp. 
55. 297. 

+ Bedenken bei, D. W. iv. p. 389 
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sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to notorious sin- 
ners, without attempting to interfere with the civil 
relations of society. The preachers condemned 
vice in the pulpit, and admonished the authorities 
not to tolerate it. 

Nor did the spiritual power achieve any greater 
conquests elsewhere. In the year 1533 a pro- 
vincial synod was established in Strasburg, which 
included various secular elements, together with 
the spiritual ; a commission of the council (which, 
indeed, had precedence), the wardens of the city 
churches, the doctors and teachers of the liberal 
arts. In the articles which it adopted, the office 
of preventing blasphemy and open scandal was 
specially committed to the civil authorities*, 
whereas the council never would consent to the 
introduction of church discipline, properly so 
called. In affairs of faith, they said, nothing was 
to be effected by commands; as they could not 
possibly be enforced, the publication of them could 
only be attended with loss of consideration. The 
blameless life and conversation of the clergy (each 
of whom was to be seriously admonished in private), 
the good example of the higher classes, and exhort- 
ations to the lower by the masters of the guilds, 
appeared to them the only practicable means to 
the attainment of the object. T 

The church was regarded as an institution for 


_* The sixteen articles of the synod of 1533. Réhrich, ii. 
263., and especially Art. 15. 
+ Declaration of the council of 1584. id. p. 41. 
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the propagation of religion—not so much outward 
as inward. Every thing approaching to papacy 
was avoided. ‘To free themselves from the coer- 
cive power of the spiritual body — the exercise 
of which was most oppressive, while its relaxation 
was destructive to morality — was the chief aim of 
the whole movement. And if the people would no 
longer endure the influence and the spiritual 
tyranny of the prelates, neither were they disposed 
to confer analogous powers on the inferior clergy 
who had abandoned the hierarchical system. The 
demand for a more rigid church discipline was im- 
mediately met by the conviction, that the christian 
principle ought to act upon the will by penetrating 
the heart ; not to subdue the former by force, nor 
to alienate the latter by coercion. 

While, howewer, the reformers were busied with 
these arrangements and considerations, and thought 
themselves perfectly secured by the concessions of 
Niirnberg, it proved that this was not entirely the 
case: the higher clergy of the catholic church were 
far too powerfully represented in the constitution 
of the empire, and too expressly supported by the 
laws of the empire, so easily to abandon their 
cause. 

The emperor, indeed, issued an injunction to the 
Imperial Chamber from Mantua (6th November, 
1582), to stop all hostile proceedings concerning 
religious matters till his further commands.* 


* Harpprecht, v. 295. Saxon delegates were sent thither to 
carry on the business. Schreiben von Planitz, Mantua, 7th Dec. 
They received through Held this answer: “Und so weit die 
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A great number of prosecutions of that kind 
were already begun. Accusations were laid by the 
higher clergy against Strasburg, Constance, Reut- 
lingen, Magdeburg, Bremen and N iirnberg, as well 
as against some sovereign princes; among whom 
were Ernest of Liineburg and George of Bran- 
denburg. Most of the confiscated property was 
reclaimed; and occasionally the interest due to a 
chapter, or an endowment in a town was with- 
held; or an attempt was made to remove married 
priests; or to place zealous catholic priests in a pro- 
testant city, against the will of its inhabitants. 

The protestants thought they were permanently 
protected by the emperor’s injunction. The Im- 
perial Chamber, however, was not of that opinion. 

The Chamber was bound to the observance of the 
Recess of Augsburg ; it well knew that the majority 
had committed the war against protestantism to 
its hands; and no man, or body of men, will ever 
willingly surrender functions which confer power. 
‘On the other side, could it venture to disobey an 
injunction of the emperor, from whom its authority 
was derived, and in whose name its judgments 
were pronounced ? 

In this dilemma, the Imperial Chamber devised 
the expedient of declaring that the pending trials 
were not affairs of religion, but breaches of the 


Forderungen am Kammergericht und zu Rothweil belangen 
thut, wiiszte sich I. Mt. wohl zu erinnern des Vertrags,” &c.— 
“So far as the demands made on the Imperial Chamber and 
at Rothweil are concerned, his Imp. Majesty was mindful of 
the treaty,” &c. 
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public peace, and acts of spoliation ; and that the 
offence charged was, transgressions of the Recess of 
the empire. 

The first case in which this distinction was taken, 
was in the course of the proceedings concerning 
the claim of the city of Strasburg to the revenues 
and jewels of the chapter of Arbogast. The city 
advocate, Dr. Herter, said, that was indeed the 
suit against Strasburg, an affair in which all pro- 
testants were civilly interested, but that it also 
concerned religion, and therefore could not be pro- 
ceeded in, conformably with the emperor’s recent 
proclamation. The bishop’s advocate replied, that 
his gracious master had nothing to do with the 
protestant body; that the business regarded things 
wholly distinct from religion. The protestants said, 
that a peace of the kind understood by the Cham- 
ber could be of no value to them, nor would his 
imperial majesty have troubled himself to ordain 
such a one; the truce included persons, property, 
and co-dependencies. Nevertheless, they could 
obtain nothing further from the court than a reso- 
lution to ask the emperor for an explanation of his 
words. 

The emperor was still in Bologna, as it were the 
guest of the pope, and in daily communication with 
his holiness, when this question was laid before 
him. He dared not offer a fresh offence to the 
pope, already vacillating; nor dared he offend the 
majority of the states. And yet he could not 
revoke his truce. He gave an answer dark as the 
response of an oracle. ‘“ The words of our injune- 
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tion,” says he, “ extend only to affairs of religion ; 
what, however, affairs of religion are, does not 
admit of any better explanation than that which 
the affairs themselves afford.”* Probably Held, 
an old assessor of the Imperial Chamber, who had 
accompanied the emperor to Bologna, was the in- 
ventor of this interpretation. Obscure as it is, it 
leaves no doubt of its tendency. The government 
wished to confirm the Chamber in the course it 
had taken. 

A commission which visited the tribunal in May, 
1533, also admonished the members of it afresh to 
maintain the Recess of Augsburg, especially in 
regard to religion.f : 

Fortified by this double admonition, the Imperial 
Chamber now knew no moderation. The plaints 
were received and reproduced ; the objection raised 
by the defendants, that the Chamber was not the 
proper tribunal for religious matters, made no im- 
pression ; the accusers charged them with an of- 
fence against the imperial authority, the inevitable 
consequence of which was sentence of ban. 

Had the protestants submitted to this, their 

union would have been totally useless. 
They first addressed themselves (according to 
a resolution of their meeting at Schmalkalden, in 
July, 1533), to the elector palatine and the elector 


* 26th Jan. 1533. Harpprecht, v. 300. 

t “Dem Abschied von Augsburg, sonderlich der christlichen 
Religion und Glaubens halber, nachzukommen und stracks‘’zu ge- 
leben.” — “ To follow the decree of Augsburg, especially touch- 
ing the christian religion, and to live strictly according to it.” 
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of Mainz, who had negotiated the peace, and who 
now took part, by their councillors, in the recess 
of visitation. The electors declared that they could 
not take this matter upon themselves. Hereupon 
the protestants appealed to the court itself. As 
a proof that the pending trials turned upon affairs 
of religion, they cited the traditional maxim of the 
church of Rome, — that every thing relating to a 
benefice is to be considered a spiritual matter. 
Their sole purpose, they said, in concluding the 
peace was, to guard themselves from the complaints 
and accusations of the clergy,—that in consequence 
of the change of doctrine they were robbed of their 
usufructs. But besides this, they had been expressly 
promised that the proceedings at Strasburg should 
be stopped. They pressed for a distinct explanation, 
whether the Imperial Chamber would stay the 
proceedings in compliance with the emperor’s com- 
mands, or not. The direct answers of the Chamber 
were obscure and evasive; the indirect — its actions 
_. were perfectly clear. In November, 1538, the 
guild-masters and council of Strasburg were de- 
clared guilty. The city advocate again objected, 
that it was no longer an affair concerning Stras- 
burg alone, but all protestants; upon which the 
bishop’s advocate asked the judge of the Imperial 
Chamber, Count von Beichlingen, whether his grace 
would allow his sentence, given doubtless after ma- 
ture reflection, to be impeached in so unfair a man- 
ner. Judge and court, after a short delay, declared, 
that if within fourteen days nobody should come to 
terms on the behalf of the city of Strasburg, judg- 
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ment would be executed on the demand of the 
bishop’s advocate. 

At the same time difficulties were vexatiously 
thrown in the way of the protestant procurator, 
Helfmann, because he persisted in taking the oath 
to God alone, and not to the saints also. 

The protestants saw that the concessions they 
had obtained in the treaty of Niirnberg were, under 
these circumstances, of no avail to them. Mean- 
while they were far from abandoning their claims: 
on the 30th July, 1534, they proceeded to a formal 
recusation of the acts of the Imperial Chamber. 

The Council of Regency was abolished ; the em- 
peror at a distance; King Ferdinand not yet secure 
of the allegiance of his subjects, and the administra- 
tive powers which the emperor had committed to 
him, very imperfectly recognised. To all these ele- 
ments of disorder was now added, that the autho- 
rity of the tribunal which was the sole remaining 
representative of the unity of the empire, was re- 
pugned by a large portion of the States. 

It is obvious how much these troubles tended 
to heighten the discontent which the rapid success 
of Landgrave Philip in his Wiirtenberg campaign 
had already seriously aggravated. 

They were accordingly among the most important 
subjects of discussion at Annaberg and Cadan. 

One main inducement for the elector of Saxony 
to give way as to the election was, that King 
Ferdinand, from whom hitherto nothing could be 
expected but a hostile influence on the Chamber, 
now bound himself, “‘seeing that a misunderstanding 
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had arisen concerning the peace of Niirnberg,” to 
bring about an abandonment of the proceedings 
commenced against those included in that treaty. 
These words must be well weighed. The admission 
that a misunderstanding had arisen ; the promise 
of a complete stop to proceedings, were clearly 
intended to silence, as far as it lay in the king’s 
power, the cavils of the Imperial Chamber. So 
the protestants understood it.* We do not know 
the injunction which the king hereupon issued to 
the Imperial Chamber; but it is the fact, that we 
find no complaint of any further proceedings of 
that tribunal. 

The benefit of the truce extended, of course, only 
to those who were included by name in the peace 
of Niirnberg. But another point was determined 
at Cadan which tended materially to the spread of 
protestantism. 

King Ferdinand had at first not only wished to 
bind the duke of Wiirtenberg by the terms of the 
peace, to receive his country as a fief held of him, 


* Saxon Memorial to the congress at Vienna, 1535. The 
pretext of the Imperial Chamber, that it did not listen to any 
religious affairs, was, according to this, obviated by the treaty; 
“Tndem das sich K. Mt. verpflichtet hat, obwol uf beriirten 
nirnbergischen Frieden etwas Missverstand,—welcher Miss- 
verstand eben des Kammergerichts Gegenfiirwendung gewest, 
— fiirgefallen, soll er doch aufgehoben seyn” — ‘ Inasmuch as 
his imperial majesty has bound himself, although a certain mis- 
understanding has occurred concerning the above-mentioned 
treaty of Niirnberg” (which misunderstanding was neither more 
nor less than this pretext of the Imperial Chamber), “that it 
should be removed.” 
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but also, to attempt no alteration in religious mat- 
ters; and an article was actually proposed, stipula- 
_ ting that the duke should leave every body as he 
had found him in the matter of religion.* But if 
Ferdinand obstinately persisted, as we have seen, in 
the former demand, the elector was equally inflex- 
ible in rejecting the latter. It was impossible, 
he said, that he could ever consent that the Word 
of God should not be preached according to his 
own confession and that of his deceased father; 
he could not obstruct the free course of the gospel; 
he would not, even were the duke willing; rather 
would he withdraw his opposition to the election ; 
the article in question must absolutely be erased. 
Upon this the duke received the joyful intelligence 
that he was to remain unshackled as to religion, 
and have power to take measures for christian 
order in concert with his subjects.~ The only 
restrictions imposed on him were in regard to those 


* That is, without dowbt, the meaning of the somewhat ob- 
secure words : “ Das Herzog Ulrich einen jedern in dem Fiirsten- 
thumb Wirtenberg der Religionsachen halber in dem Wesen 
wie sie bis uf sein Einnehmen (gewesen), verfolgen, und zuge- 
stellt werden.” —*“ That Duke Ulrich should allow all men in the 
duchy of Wirtemberg to continue and be established in the state 
in which they were, as to religious matters, up to the time of 
his restoration.” 

+ We know these negotiations from a letter of the elector of 
Saxony to the king. Sattler, iii. p. 129. On the margin, by 
the side of this article, is written: “Sol aussen pleiben.” — 
“ Must be left out.” 

{ Through Hans von Dolzk ; Letter from Ulrich, ibid. 124. 
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who, being possessed of certain regalia, were not 
properly to be considered his subjects. 

These, then, are the decisions which render the 
peace of Cadan so important to the cause of pro- 
testantism. It is clear that no such result was 
contemplated in the attempt on Wiirtenberg; that 
the protestant theologians hoped nothing, the pope 
feared nothing, from it. But, concluded by one of 
the chiefs of the evangelical party, in favour of a 
prince who during his banishment had imbibed 
similar sentiments, and ratified under conditions 
like those we have described, this peace could not ~ 
fail to bring about a total alteration of the religious 
state of Wiirtenberg. 

The form which the reformation here assumed 
was also to a certain extent prescribed by the 
course of events. 

Had the duke’s restoration been brought about 
sooner by one of those political combinations which 
Zwingli contemplated, it is probable that his views 
of church government would also have gained an 
ascendancy in the duchy. 

But now, the war having been conducted by 
Hessen, and the peace brought about by Saxony, 
after the defeat of the Swiss and the approximation 
of the Oberliinders to the Saxon confession, that 
result was not to be expected. On the contrary, 
the duke adopted the form of expression in use 
since that approximation; he announced that he 
would tolerate no one who preached any other doc- 
trine than that of the true body and blood of Christ 
in the Lord’s Supper. An article of the peace of 
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Cadan was expressly directed against the Sacra- 
menters.* 

At the same time he invited Ambrosius Blaurer, 
one of the most eminent Oberland theologians and 
an intimate friend of Butzer’s, together with the 
Marburg professor Erard Schnepf, a decided fol- 
lower of Luther, to organise the church of Wiir- 
tenberg. They began by agreeing on a formula 
satisfactory to both. Their agreement is a symptom 
of the gradual consolidation of the unity of the 
German evangelical church. 

Thereupon Blaurer undertook the reformation 
of the country above, and Schnepf that of the 
country below, the Staig.t The priests were no 


* Letter to Blaurer, 22nd December, 1534. The addition, 
“ Wie Euch denn selber alles wohl wissen ist,” — “As all is 
known to yourself,” shows that Ulrich, from the first, held the 
same language. 

+ They both confessed, Corpus et sanguinem Christi vere, 
j. e. substantialiter et essentialiter, non autem quantitative aut 
qualitative vel localiter, preesentia esse et exhiberi in coena ; 
a formula, the scholastic fashion of which scandalised many of 
the evangelical party. 

t{ In Schnurrer’s Erliiuterungen der W. K. und Ref. Gesch. 
it is stated as a fact (p. 127.), that many whom Schnepf sent 
away as doubtful, went a few miles further and were accepted 
by Blaurer. Schnurrer refers for this to Fiissli’s Epistola Re- 
formatorum, p. 99. There is a letter of Haller to Bullinger, 
in which the former relates what he had heard from Thomas 
Blaurer in August, 1534, — consequently at the very beginning 
of the difference between the two parties; quam male conveniat 
Wirtembergensibus ministris (as the Schnepfians are full of 
sneers at enthusiasts), et dum quibusdam de Schnepfio peri- 
culum sit, cum ad ministerium apti sint, quum prima prope sit 
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longer convoked according to the rural chapters, as 
heretofore, but according to the secular division 
of the country into bailiwicks; and after the main 
points of the evangelical doctrine had been ex- 
pounded to them, were asked to state what the 
government had to expect from them. Spite of 
all the exertions of the Austrian government for 
the maintenance of the religious edicts, there were 
still a considerable number even of the priests who 
joined the evangelical party at the first invitation. 
In the bailiwick of Tiibingen there were seven; 
the remaining twelve asked for time to consider.* 
Under these circumstances the ritual was altered 
without difficulty. In many places the mass was 
voluntarily abandoned; in others, it was discon- 
tinued according to order. Schnepf instituted a 
form of the Lord’s Supper with which the Ober- 
linders were satisfied. 

The monasteries were next taken in hand. Duke 
Ulrich made no secret of “‘his intention of applying 


interrogatio de euchariste causa, si Lutheranus fuerit, quan- 
tumvis alioquin doctus, admittatur, sin minus, rejiciatur et ab 
Ambrosio recipiatur. It is clear that Thomas Blaurer speaks 
of it only as a danger,—a possibility. Jac. Sturm was of the 
same opinion: “Schnepf schiihe die unsern, werde die in An- 
stellung der Kirche meiden.”—“ Schnepf is shy of our people, 
aud will avoid them in his appointments to the church.” But 
it remains to be proved whether circumstances really turned 
out as Schnurrer sets forth. 

* Bericht Ambrosii Blaurers was er mit den Pfaffen Tiibin- 
ger Umts ausgerichtet. (Report of Ambrose Blaurer what he 
effected with the priests of the Tubinger bailiwick.) Sattler, 
iii, App. No. 16. 
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their property to the payment of the public debt, 
and the relief of the people from intolerable bur- 
dens.” As he had been so long out of the country, 
and had taken upon him Ferdinand’s debts to the 
Swabian league, it is not to be wondered at that 
he found himself in pecuniary difficulties, for which 
this was the only remedy.* 

He did not suffer himself to be restrained by the 
limitations laid down in the peace of Cadan. The 
Austrian government had led the way; it had as- 
serted the rights of the state over endowments of 
doubtful sovereignty, and could not make much 
objection if its successor did the same. 

The whole country was thus in a short time 
transformed. Duke Ulrich had the merit of de- 
voting particular attention to the university. We 
find many distinguished names among the teach- 
ers; the system of stipends adopted in Hessen 
was introduced with increased effect into Wiirten- 
berg. Tiibingen gradually became one of the most 
distinguished nurseries of protestant learning. 

Wiirtenberg was a conquest of protestantism 
based on the old hereditary rights of German 
princes; a conquest of. double value, inasmuch as 
it was achieved in precisely that region where the 
Swabian league had hitherto obstructed the pro- 
gress of the evangelical faith.¢ Throughout the 
Oberland this now acquired fresh activity; in’ 


* Schnurrer Erliuterungen, p. 149. No. 1. 
{ Gassarus, in Mencken, i. p. 1798: this took place “Non 
sine totius Sueviae pfafforum monachorumque consternatione.” 
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Alsatia, where the influence of Strasburg had not 
been impaired; in the neighbouring dynastic do- 
mains; Markgrave Bernhard of Baden, Count 
Philip IV. of Hanau, Louis of Falkenstein, William. 
of Fiirstenberg (the joint leader in the Wiirten- 
berg war), gradually reformed the church in their 
territories, as did also numerous imperial cities. 
Searcely could the news of the battle of Laufen 
be known, when Michael Kress, the parish priest 
of Weissenburg in the Wasgau, discontinued the 
mass (June, 1534); the council concurred with 
him, and warned the discontented servants of the 
chapter to quit the town without delay. The great- 
est impression however was made by the conver- 
sion of Augsburg. The reformed doctrine had long 
been gaining ground there, but the old opinions 
had still powerful supporters, among whom were 
the Fuggers; and had any thing been attempted 
against the bishop and chapter, the law or the 
Swabian league would have hastened to their assist- 
ance. It is obvious however, thata state of things 
in which the minds of men were daily embittered 
by conflicting or hostile preaching, was not tenable 
in a community that pretended to some political 
weight in the empire; these points of difference 
now constituted the most important part of public 
affairs. The evangelical party, which had long 
been the majority, now took courage, under the 
political influences of those times, to assert their 
rights.* A disputation was proposed to the clergy. 


* Gassarus, passim. Stetten 835. Zapf, Leben Stadions, p. 82. 
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As they either entirely refused to enter into it, 
or would do so only under conditions which the 
city could not accede to, the greater and lesser 
council, with the biirgermeister Wolf Rehlinger 
at their head, passed a resolution, that no more 
papistical preaching should be allowed; no mass 
tolerated, except in the church immediately be- 
longing to the bishop. This happened on the 
22nd July. Hereupon most of the chapels were 
closed, a part of the clergy left the city, while 
another rallied the more closely round the bishop 
and the chapter. 

- Analogous motives regarding the internal affairs 
of the city led, about the same time, to the formal 
conversion of Frankfurt ; though without so marked 
an influence of political causes.* 

We need not adduce any more facts to show that 
the new religion, though certainly favoured by the 
course of political affairs, possessed great independ- 
ent force and activity; it had prepared the very 
events which contributed to its emancipation. 

It was sometimes sufficiently strong to maintain 
itself in complete contradiction to what the political 
situation of the country seemed to require; as for 
example in Anhalt. 

- For what could be more perilous for the majority 
of the Anhalt princes (in whose name one of them,— 
prince John — had subscribed the Recess of Augs- 
burg), than to retract, in direct opposition to those 


* Kirchner, Geschichte von Frankfurt, ii. 84. I shall revert 
- to both these cities. 
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powerful neighbours whose favour was absolutely 
essential to them, — Duke George of Saxony, the 
elector Joachim of Brandenburg, and the arch- 
bishop Albert ? One of the brothers, Prince George, 
was an ecclesiastic, and already prebendary of Mag- 
deburg and Merseburg cathedrals; his prospects 
seemed bound up with the existence of the catholic 
church. Yetit was he who contributed the most to 
the change. He declared that, near as he lived to the 
birth-place of Lutheranism, he had been deceived as 
to its true character ; it had been represented to him 
in the most unfavourable light possible ; he had been 
told that good works were forbidden by it, good 
ordinances subverted, and licence given for all un- 
christian practices. But he had convinced himself 
of the contrary. He had found that the holy serip- 
tures were taught conformably with the ancient 
Romish church.* He gradually became so zealous 
and so persuasive in his exhortations to his brothers, 
that a Dominican friar having indulged in violent 
language against the use of the sacrament in both 
kinds, on Holy Thursday of the year 1532, in the 
pulpit at Dessau, they displaced him, and appointed 
in his stead Nicholas Hausmann, a friend of Lu- 
ther. Duke George of Saxony instantly threatened 
them with the emperor’s displeasure; he pre- 
dicted the utter failure of their attempts, and the 
ruin of Prince George’s prospects in the church ; 
but he made no impression upon them either by 

* Letter from George to the emperor, in First Georgs 
Schriften und Predigten (Prince George’s Writings and Ser- 
mons), p. 368. 
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representations of this kind, or by his doctrinal 
arguments.* They went on fearlessly. The cir- 
cumstance, that a member of the reigning house 
also held a high office in the diocese, was of great 
importance. As archdeacon and prebendary of 
the church of Magdeburg, Prince George deemed 
himself entitled to exercise a regular spiritual 
authority in his dominions. *In virtue of this 
combined spiritual and temporal power, he con- 
voked the clergy of the Anhalt country on the 
16th March, 1534, and admonished them in future 
to administer the Lord’s Supper in both kinds. 
The archbishop cardinal was dissatisfied, as may 
be imagined; but Prince George insisted that 
the spiritual jurisdiction belonged in the first 
place to him, as archdeacon; while the archi- 
episcopal superintendence remained with the car- 
dinal. Spite of all opposition, he gradually filled 
the benefices south of the Elbe with disciples 
of Luther. But when the reform was about to 
begin in the country on the other side, within 
the jurisdiction of the bishop of Brandenburg, 
matters were altered. At first Prince George re- 


* Letter of Prince Joachim to George, Fiirst Georgs 
Schriften und Predigten, p. 384. Luther rejoices at this com- 
mencement, “Etiamsi id factum non sit sine gravi periculo, 
magnis principibus contrarium suadentibus, insuper etiam mi- 
nantibus.” Letter to the three brothers John, Joachim, and 
George, in Lindner’s Mittheilungen aus der Anhaltischen 
Geschichte (Communications from the History of Anhalt), 
part ii., which contains some letters wanting in DeWette. 

{ Instructions to the envoys of John and Joachim of An- 
halt to the Archbishop. (Dessau Archives). 
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quested the bishop to ordain whatever priests he 
might send him. But as the latter naturally re- 
fased to admit married priests into the catholic 
church, Prince George no longer hesitated to send 
his candidates to Wittenberg, where Luther ex- 
amined them, and, if he found them attached to 
pure and sound doctrine, gave them a certificate 
and ordained them. | 

It was fortunate that things any where took so 
peaceful a course. 

In other parts, as for example in Pomerania, 
there were the most violent intestine struggles. 
Indeed there had always been peculiar exaspera- 
tion between parties in that country. In some 
of the towns there had been iconoclastic riots, and 
with what hatred the adherents of popery requited 
them, may be seen in the satirical songs which 
are extant. ‘The nobility and clergy of the whole 
country were leagued against the towns. The two 
princes, George and Barnim, quarrelled. Even in 
1531, the protestants had feared that George would 
take an active share in the war which threatened 
them. But Barnim,—the same who had taken part 
in the Leipzig disputation,—sent word to the league, 
that what his brother built up, he would pull down*; 
that he had wished for a division of the provinces 
and a separate government, in order that he might 
be able to support the religious reforms. At this 


* Proceedings at Schmalkalden, Judica, 1531. He declined 
joining the Sghmalkaldic league, “because the domains were 
still undivided between him and his brothers.” 
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moment, however, Duke George died, and his son 
Philip, young, eager for instruction, and rather at 
variance with his catholic stepmother, was more 
easy to gain over.- It is probable that Barnim 
and Philip, at an interview at Cammin, in August, 
1534, agreed to undertake in their dominions what 
had already been effected in so many others. At 
a diet at Treptow in the following December, they 
jaid before the meeting a project of a reformation, 
which was in fact founded on a proposition of the 
towns, and, with some trifling alterations, joy- 
fully accepted by them. The excellent Pomeranian, 
Doctor Bugenhagen, was invited to undertake a 
visitation of the churches in the manner of Witten- 
berg. But the nobles and clergy raised a most 
violent opposition. ‘The bishop of Cammin, who 
had been entreated to direct the changes, utterly 
refused; the abbot of Altencamp produced a man- 
date of the Imperial Chamber, forbidding the dukes 
to make any innovation. The knights were made 
to believe that a league was in agitation between 
the princes and the towns, which could only turn 
out to their injury; and therefore refused to take 
the smallest share in the reforms.* 

This was, indeed, the state of a great part of 
Lower Germany. Duke Henry of Mecklenburg, 
who, in 1534, took the sacrament in both kinds, 
was opposed by his brother.Albert, together with 


* Letter of Abbot Johann Huls (8th June), and the Pomera- 
nian Order of Knights (25th October, 1535), in Medem, Gesch. 
der Einftthrung der ev. Lehre in Pommern, 197. 281. 
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the greater part of the country. The resistance 
which the change still experienced in Holstein, 
appears In a letter of Landgrave Philip to Duke 
Christian, as to the means of gaining over the no- 
bility. Almost every where we find the chapters 
and the equestrian order (Ritterschaften) in array 
against the reforming tendencies of the cities. In 
Westphalia, especially, the most violent contest had 
broken out. 

The course and progress of things in the cities 
of Westphalia were the same as in those of Saxony. 
Lutheran hymns were sung by boys in the streets, 
by men and women in the houses, first in an even- 
ing, and then by day; and Lutheran preachers arose. 
Here and there a convent voluntarily broke up, as 
at Hervord, while the priories of monks and nuns 
which remained adopted the reformation.* The 
priest of Lemgo, who had been a steady adherent 
of John Eck, was at length convinced by the writ- 
ings of his antagonists, and travelled to Brunswick 
in order to inspect the nature and mode of the 
change; he returned an evangelical preacher, 
and introduced reform into the town. The old 
Biirgermeister Flérken, who had been a great ad- 
mirer of the hierarchical system, and held it to 
be the only legitimate form of christianity, was 
obliged to yield to the innovators who confuted 


* « Wolte,” says Luther, “dass die Kloster alle so ernstlich 
Gottes Wort wolten beten und halten.” —‘“ Would that the con- 
vents all would so earnestly pray (2. e., read with devotion), and 
keep God’s word.” 
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the scholastic doctrines out of the epistle to the 
Romans.* 

There were, however, but two or three places in 
which the movement was so peacefully carried for- 
ward; elsewhere it gave occasion to scenes of vio- 
lence and blood, especially in Soest and Paderborn. 

In the former city the biirgermeister and coun- 
cillors had been compelled, against their will, to 
sanction the lutheran preaching, and to adopt the 
Confession of Augsburg, and an evangelical form of 
church government.f But since they remained in 
office, it was impossible to avoid continual irritation 
between them and the leaders of the evangelical 
party inthe commune. There was a tanner, named 
Schlachtorp, who was peculiarly odious to them; 
and thinking to re-establish their tottering autho. 
rity, at least in civil matters, they seized on the 
pretext of an excess of which he and two or three 
others, heated with wine, had been guilty, to ar- 
rest him, bring him to judgment, and condemn 
him and his companions to death. Nobody was. 
prepared for such a sentence—for their only crime 
in fact was some insulting and irritating language 
— Schlachtorp least of all, for otherwise he could 
easily have made his escape. No representation as 


* The other biirgermeister who then resigned was Andreas 
Kleinsorg, grandfather of Gerhard von Kleinsorgen, who wrote 
a history of the Westphalian church, of a catholic tendency. 

+ The catholic clergy were commanded “ut honeste viverent 
— — abolita superstitione tantum;” most of them quitted the 
city. 
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to the trifling nature of the offence, no intercession, 
was of any avail ; the day of execution was fixed. In 
order to protect them in this act, the council en- 
trusted the most. loyal of the citizens, who were 
still in part catholic, with arms. We must accom- 
pany the victim to the scaffold. When he reached 
it, he turned to the multitude of his fellow-citizens . 
of his own opinions, who were assembled in great 
numbers, though unarmed, and after protesting 
that he died for the cause of religion alone, he began 
to sing the hymn, — “ Mit Fried und Freud fahr ich 
dahin.” (With peace and joy I go hence.) The whole 
multitude joinedin. They were convinced that the 
unfortunate man was a victim toarbitrary power; but 
the council wielded the sword of justice, and they 
did not think themselves justified in interposing. 
The executioner asked which of the condemned 
would die first. Schlachtorp craved that honour, 
sat down upon the chair, suffered his shirt to be 
pulled off, and presented his neck to the stroke. 
As fortune would have it, the executioner did not 
take good aim, and the stroke, instead of falling on 
his neck, fell on his back ; so that Schlachtorp and 
the chair in which he was seated were overturned, 
and, though fearfully wounded, he was still living. 
~The other executioner came forward, raised him 
up, and placed his neck in a position to receive a 
second stroke. But meantime Schlachtorp had re- 
covered his consciousness ; he thought he had given 
justice her due, and was absolved from all further 
obligations ; though his hands were bound, by a 
rapid turn he snatched the sword, already again up- 
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lifted, from the executioner’s hand, and grasped it 
with a strength redoubled by the mortal peril, till 
he had torn the cords from his hands with his teeth . 
when he brandished the Weapon, crimsoned with 
his own blood, around him with such force that 
neither of the executioners dared to approach 
him. All this was the work of a moment. But 
in that moment the sympathy of the people, which 
had been repressed with such difficulty, burst forth. 
The magistrates ordered the executioners to desist : 
the crowd carried Schlachtorp, holding the cap- 
tured sword in his hand, in triumph to his house, 
where, on the following day, he died from loss of 
blood and violent agitation. Never was there such 
a funeral seen as his. Men and women, old and 
young, evangelical and catholic, accompanied the 
body, all pressing to see the sword of justice which 
was laid on the coffin. This incident raised the 
ferment of all spirits and the exasperation against 
the council to such a pitch, that the latter thought 
itself every moment menaced with violence and 
tumult, and at length deemed it best-to leave 
the town (July, 1533). A new council was then 
appointed, and the evangelical organisation com- 
pleted. 

The events which occurred at Paderborn also 
lead us to the foot of the scaffold, though not to 
witness so terrible a catastrophe. Here, too, the 
common people had, by violence and intimidation, 
obtained liberty of preaching, and had already de- 
livered over several churches to protestant preach- 
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ers; no negotiation of the Landdroste*, no orders 
of the diet, had availed to reclaim them. Such was 
the state of things when the newly-elected admi- 
nistrator of the chapter, Hermann of Cologne, rode 
into the town at the head of the leading men of the 
land and an armed retinue, to receive their homage. 
Hermann was by nature no zealot (weshall meet him 
hereafter on a totally different path); but the re- 
presentations of the canons and the council, joined 
to some resentment at the disregard shown to his 
authority, at length moved him to a violent step. 
He once more, and, as he said, in order to take a 
gracious leave, invited the citizens to the garden of 
the monastery of Abdinkhoven; on their arrival, they 
were surrounded with armed soldiers; the leaders 
of the evangelical party were seized and thrown 
into prison. They were accused of a design to 
deliver up the city to the landgrave of Hessen, 
put to the torture, and sentenced to death in pre- 
sence of the assembled people, and in sight of 
the scaffold, already strewn with the sand that was 
to drink their blood, But things were not allowed to 
pass here asin Soest. The first executioner declared 
that they were innocent men, and that he would ra- 
ther die himself than put them to death. An aged 
man was heard to call out of the crowd, into which 
he had crawled, leaning on his staff, that he was as 
guilty as the condemned, and that he demanded to 
be executed with them; at the same moment the 
women and young maidens of the town rushed out 


* A sort of magistrate ; high bailiff—TRanst. 
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of an adjoining house with disordered garments 
and dishevelled hair, and implored, weeping, mercy 
for the prisoners.* The tears came into the eyes 
of Elector Hermann (one of the house of Wied), 
who, as we have said, loved not deeds of violence; 
and as he saw that his temporal lords were also 
moved, he granted the condemned men their lives. 
But their doctrines were effectually put down. 
Those inclined to them were kept under strict super- 
vision, and fined at the pleasure of the authorities. 
A recess was drawn up, by which the new doctrines 
were forbidden under the severest penalties.t 
Such were the conflicting powers in Westphalia : 
on the one side, spiritual princes, cathedral chapters, 
knightly orders and city authorities, closely bound 
together ; on the other, bodies of citizens vehemently 
excited, and inflamed by zealous preachers ; the one 
class not less wilful and violent than the other. The 
former scrupled not to employ their jurisdictional 
and magisterial powers with the extremest severity 
to suppress the new opinions ; the other, obedient so 
long as the strict letter of the law was concerned, 
were ripe for revolt at any moment when that 
_appeared to be in the least degree violated. The 


* Hamelmann Hist. renoy. evangelii 1328; here, my chief 
authority. 

+ “We will that now and henceforth no strange man o1 
woman, serving-man or maid, who come out of such towns or 
villages as are attached to the new doctrine, or are accused of 
the same, be received as servants in our city of Paderborn,” 
1532, 18th October. Kleinsorgen, ii. 364. 
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spiritual government, which held together the 
higher classes by the bonds of a common interest, 
was attacked by the lower, who rejected its autho- 
rity, with all the violence of incipient rebellion. 
Nowhere, however, did these conflicting elements 
come into fiercer collision than in the centre of 
spiritual organisation ; in that place where the word 
used to denote the convent founded on the banks 
of the Aa at the time of the first introduction of 
christianity, had superseded the ancient name of 
the place and the district, and had become the name 
of the town and the country —in Miinster. 
Bernhard Rottman, a lutheran preacher, who 
had already been driven away, fixed himself again 
at the church of St. Maurice in the suburbs, and 
became so popular, that at length the bishop, 
urged by the clergy of the city, sent him a safe 
conduct and desired him to go. The consequence 
of this however was, that his followers in the city 
itself received him; they first built him a wooden 
pulpit in a churchyard, but soon after, rather by 
the threat, than the actual application of force, 
opened to him the church of St. Lambert.* A 
committee of the citizens was next appointed 
to defend the new doctrines against the clergy 
and the council. Other lutheran preachers ap- 
peared, and a disputation was held, the object of 
which was, to show the abuses of the established 
mode of worship. As they found no able defender, 
* “ So the oldest and simplest report relates. ‘* Dorpius Wahr- 


haftige Historie, wie das Evangelium zu Minster angegangen : ” 
‘True history how the gospel was assailed at Munster.” 5 
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the sentiments of the people gained influence over 
the council (which consistent with the ancient con- 
stitution of the country, was open to popular in- 
fluences), and at length obtained a majority. They 
then proceeded without delay to a final arrange- 
ment. At asolemn meeting at the Schauhaus, all 
the parish churches were delivered up to the newly 
come preachers, by the council, aldermen (Olde- 
miinner) and guildmasters. The clergy, together 
with the minority of the council, quitted the city. 
The religious revolution was, as so often happened 
in those times, connected with civil changes. 

But those who had been expelled were less in- 
clined in Miinster than elsewhere to despair of 
their cause: they found natural allies in the 
knights (Ritterschaft), and the chapter. Here, 
too, advantage was taken of the accession of a new 
bishop, Francis von Waldeck, to excite the whole 
country against the city. All communication 
with it was cut off, its rents and the interest of its 
monies were withheld, and the citizens themselves 
taken prisoners wherever they were caught. The 
condition attached to the removal of these op- 
pressive measures was, the restoration of the old 
religion. 

The evangelical party, however, who thought 
themselves in the right, were not disposed to 
yield. If force were appealed to, they felt them- 
selves strong enough to resist; and the best oppor- 
tunity soon offered for striking a blow which must 


decide the contest. 
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The bishop had just ridden with the States to 
receive homage at Telgte, a mile from Miinster. ~ 
The injunction to the citizens, to conform again to 
the ancient faith, was issued from this place, on the 
Christmas day of 1532. They instantly resolved 
what course to pursue. During the following 
night they marched upon Telgte, nine hundred 
‘strong ; partly brave citizens, partly tried soldiers, 
armed with matchlocks and two or three small 
cannon, laid on four-wheeled waggons. Fortune 
favoured them so far that the bishop’s mounted 
posts did not fall in with them. They arrived at 
Telgte in the grey of the morning; broke in the 
gates, took possession of the streets, and found 
their way into the houses where their enemies 
were quietly sleeping. ‘They took them nearly all 
prisoners ; — the princes, councillors, the highest 
members of the cathedral chapter, and of the 
equestrian order, together with their own council- 
lors who had quitted the town; the prince him- 
self, by good luck, was gone; they suffered the 
deputies of the small towns to depart, but they 
carried all the rest—all their old opponents — back 
to Miinster on carts.* At about eleven o’clock the 
train, announced by the joyous beat of the drum, 
re-entered the city in triumph. 


* Instructions and Report of Thanne von Hardt, Marshal 
of Miinster in the Cleves Records, Diisseldorf Archives. Nego- 
tiations and attack as already related: “ Alsdann etlich unser 
gewaltigen Herren von Miinster, desgleichen rede, verordente, 
eins Domeapitels und der Ritterschap, ok somige ander des 
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The people thus for the present attained their 
end. The bishop could not make a regular attack 
upon them; for even had he had the means, he would 
have been restrained by fear of the vengeance the 
citizens might take on the prisoners in their hands. 
The anxious families of these prisoners now en- 
deayoured to put an end to the hostilities they 
themselves had excited.* By the mediation of 
Hessen, a peace was at length concluded in Feb- 
ruary, 1533; according to theterms of which, liberty 
to follow the Confession of Augsburg, both as to 
ceremonies and preaching, was guaranteed to the 
city for its six parish churches ; while, on the other 
hand, the citizens were to permit the exiles to 
return, and allow the ancient ritual to subsist for 
the bishop, chapter and monastery. The landgrave 
as mediator, the bishop and chapter, the delegates 
of the order of knights (among whom were a Raes- 
feld, two Drostes, and a Biiren) and the councillors 
of the cities, signed the treaty of peace. All 


Adels, ok somige von den Stedten gefenglich genummen.”— 
“Then certain of our powerful lords of Miinster, the council 
of the same, the delegates from the chapter of the cathedral and 
the order of knights, and om of the nobles and some of the 
citizens were taken prisoners.” 

* Letter of Bishop Francis (after confirmation), 17th Jan. 
33., “sind wir durch etzliche Grafen auch ein trefflichen Adel 
und Verwandte, sunderlich den von Buern und Mengersheim 
umb Erlésung derselben die also in unserm Dienst niederge- 
lacht, sehr heftig angesoicht.”— ‘We are very vehemently 
solicited by certain counts, also excellent nobles and kinsmen, 
especially by them of Buern and Mengersheim, for the liberation 
of those who have thus succumbed in our service.” 
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seemed now set at rest. “The bishop appeared in 
the city, and received the homage; an evangelical 
church ordinance was published, in which a pro- 
vision was made for the poor, and negotiations were 
opened for joining the Schmalkaldic league. 

Had these things remained, says Kersenbroik, the 
clergy of Miinster would have fallen under a yoke 
never again to be thrown off. We may add, that 
had these things remained, protestantism would now 
be the prevalent religion of town and country in 
Westphalia. The neighbouring communes, Waren- 
dorf, Beckum, Aalen, Coesfeld, already imitated the 
example of Miinster. The bishop himself, who was 
not more fixed in his opinions than Hermann of 
Cologne, would at length have been borne with 
the stream, and Miinster would have decided the 

fate of Westphalia. 

But a signal example was to be given to the 
world, of the dangers inevitably attending a change 
in long-established things. 

The principle of the reformation was once more 
in living progress; it was spreading victoriously 
through all Germany ; but for that very reason its 
effect on the actions, the wants and the passions 
of men admitted neither of restraint nor calcula- 
tion. It is true that the protestants had at length 
acquired a regularly constituted organ, whose 
legality, and compatibility with the condition and 
welfare of the empire had obtained recognition, 
though at first an unwilling and partial one; but 
even to this the innovators could not entirely 
adhere. The members of the Schmalkaldic league, 
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in whose favour the peace had been made, were 
specified by name; and these did not yet ven- 
ture to unite with others. The new opinions were 
compelled to make their way by their own strength ; 
and it naturally followed that they struck into 
paths deviating from the constituted evangelical 
church. 

At an earlier period of the reformation, the move- 
ment in the towns of, lower Saxony was with diffi- 
culty arrested at the results of its first successes, 
or appeased by the mere freedom of divine wor- 
ship according to the new ritual. In Magdeburg, 
community of goods had been preached under 
some lingering influences of the peasants’ war ; 
and it required as determined a will as that of 
Amsdorf, who was chosen superintendent of the 
church of Magdeburg, to assert and maintain the 
pacific intentions of Luther. In Brunswick, an in- 
clination to Zwingli’s views showed itself soon after 
the creation of the lutheran church-establishment, 
even among the preachers who had assisted in 
constructing it; they rejected the organ and 
singing in parts, and especially certain hymns 
sung during the communion, expressive of the 
lutheran view of that institution; but the council 
of the city, and especially the syndic Levin of 
Emden, declared themselves against every innova- 
tion, and would not suffer any thing at variance 
with the received ordinances of the church to be 
devised ; doubtless they feared that it would not be 
easy to set limits toanew movement. We observe 
similar appearances in Goslar. They arose in part 
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from the Zwinglians who had been driven out of 
Brunswick; but here, too, Amsdorf watched over the 
integrity of the Wittenberg ordinances, and their 
opponents were driven away. 

Movements of a kindred nature, but far more vio- 
lent, now took place in Minster. The preachers 
who had arisen during the conflict (of whom the 
most zealous, Rottmann, now held the office of super- 
intendent) not only betrayed a leaning to the 
Zwinglian view of the Lord’s Supper, but what 
(considering the manner in which opinions were at 
that time implicated) was much more important,—a 
wide departure even from Zwingli in relation to the 
other sacrament. Rottmann rejected infant baptism. 
All the lovers of peace in Miinster, all who were 
satisfied with what they had obtained, were alarmed; 
the council, democratically as it was constituted, 
opposed him; a disputation was held, the result st 
which was, a oferta declaration against Rottmann. 
The university of Marburg too gave in an opinion 
against him, and certain Hessian theologians came 
to support the council in its resistance to the in- 
novators. With all this, however, the new council, 
which had still to eonbenel with the tendencies of 
the catholic party, was not strong enough to have 
recourse to energetic measures. Rottmann and his 
followers remained in the town, and their secret 
influence was the greater, the more it was openly 
controlled. They were not inclined to submit 
to a secular authority, owing its existence to a 
religious movement which had been headed by 
themselves. 
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In this state of things they fell upon the thought 
of publicly introducing into Miinster an element 
of the general moral and intellectual confusion to 
which they had already been somewhat inclined — 
anabaptism. This has frequently crossed our path 
in the course of our history; and we have seen 
how, expelled and persecuted by every legitimate 
authority, it yet always exercised a resistless power 
over the minds of men. 

The importance of its admission into Minster 
was by no means confined to that city. It was an 
event of universal significancy. 

The principle of reform, now embodied in a re- 
gular system, again saw tendencies rise around it, 
by which it was, in its turn, threatened with de- 
struction. 

If, on the one side, it had established itself on 
impregnable foundations against the assaults of 
the ancient church, it was destined to encounter, 
from the opposite quarter, dangers which at some 
moments seemed to threaten its very existence. 

The arena for the free struggles of the intellect 
was now thrown open; it was soon to appear that 
conquests on that field are neither easy to win, nor 
to maintain. ; 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ANABAPTISTS IN MUNSTER. CURSORY AND GENERAL 
VIEW OF ANABAPTISM. 


AT a moment when the great ecclesiastical institu- 
tion which for centuries had held all consciences 
enthralled by ordinances more or less arbitrary, 
was shaken, partially overthrown and robbed of 
its influence, it was not probable that the minds 
of men could be brought again to concur in one 
positive set of opinions. 

The wonder is less that this could not be com- 
pletely effected, than that it was actually accom- 
plished to so great an extent. 

At the moment before us, however, antagonist 
principles were about once more to come into 
violent collision. 

We saw the resistance that Zwingli, as well as 
Luther, had to encounter froma third party, which 
rejected infant baptism. We observed at the same 
time, that this rejection formed by no means the 
exclusive point of dissent; but was merely the 
badge of a party which differed on innumerable 
other points, and exhibited infinite shades and 
varieties. 

It were well worth while to explore this eccen- 
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tric state of opinion ; to collect the strange writings 
in which it found utterance, and to trace out their 
inward connexion. 

So far as I can gain a general view of the matter, 
it appears to me that there were, in regard to doc- 
trine, two distinct lines of opinion, diverging from 
the same point. 

The dogma of justification occupied the attention - 
of the anabaptists, as well as of their cotemporaries, 
and gradually led them to the discussion of the ques- 
tions of the two natures in Christ, and the powers 
and qualities of the soul. They all adhered to the 
belief of the freedom of the will (and in that respect 
were opposed to Luther) ; but they differed in the 
conclusions they drew from it. 

The one party thought the question a very simple 
one. They held that man could unquestionably 
earn salvation by virtuous conduct and by his own’ 
efforts; that Christ was rather our teacher and 
father than our redeemer. This opinion was parti- 
cularly expounded by Hans Denk, a very distin- 
guished young man,— learned, conscientious and 
modest; at least he acknowledged, what scarcely 
any other of his associates would grant, that it 
was possible he might err. The basis of his doc- 
trine is, that God is love ; which, he said, flesh and 
blood could never have understood, had it not been 
embodied in certain human beings, who might be 
called divine men, or the children of God. But in 
one of them, love was supremely exemplified ; — in 
Jesus of Nazareth. He had never stumbled in the 
path marked out by God; He had never lost his 
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unity with God; He was a saviour of his people ; 
for he was the forerunner of all those who should 
be saved. This was the meaning of the words, that 
all should be saved by Christ. * 

Intimately connected with Hans Denk was 
Ludwig Hiitzer ; they translated a part of the pro- 
phets into German together. Hitzer, however, 
was not only licentious in his life, but pushed 
his doctrines to their extremest consequences. He 
was the first man of that time who denied the divi- 
nity of Christ. We are not able to say how he 
arrived at this opinion, nor by what arguments 
he maintained it; the book he wrote upon it was 
never printed, and Ambrosius Blaurer burned the 
last manuscript copy. 

Hans Kautz of Bockenheim, near Worms, put 
forth similar doctrines. He maintained that Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth was our saviour, inasmuch as 
he left footsteps, by treading in which we might 
attain to salvation ; whoever taught more than this, 
converted him into an idol. 

It is difficult to believe how widely these opi- 


* Passages from his Buch von der Liebe (Book of Love), 
Arnold i. 1305. He was not consistent in his opinions. Oeko- 
lampadius (Epp. Zw. et Occ. p. 169.), maintains that he 
retracted shortly before his death. “ Etiamsi nec illa purga- 
tissima erant.” See Vadian to Zwick, in Fiissli, Beitrage, v. 
397. 

+ Réhbrich Gesch. der Ref. in Elsass.i., 338. Zwingli refers 
to him in the Elenchus contra Catabaptistas, in which he says, 
Apud Vangiones Denckii et Hetzeri cum Cutiis nescio quibus 
nihil obscure plenam perlitationem per Christum negant, quod 
nihil aliud est quam novum testamentum conculcare.” : 
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nions were diffused. We find them in Salzburg, 
without being able to trace how they got there. 
They were professed by a community of poor 
people who rejected all divine worship, lived to- 
gether in solitary places, and established confra- 
ternities by voluntary contributions ; they call- 
ed themselves Gardener-brethren ( Gartnerbriider). 
They believed that the desire to do good was 
inherent in man, and that if he fulfilled the law 
it was enough; for that God drew us to him- 
self by that necessity of acting justly, which He 
had imposed on us: that Christ was by no means 
the fulfiller of the law, but a teacher of Chris- 
tian life*;— doctrines of no very profound, but 
of a perfectly innocuous character. Nevertheless 
they drew down upon these poor people the most 
terrific punishment. Some of them being disco- 
vered at a meeting in the house of a parish priest, 
had, without hesitation, given the names of the 
absent members of their society. Hereupon, they 
were all delivered up to justice. Those of weaker 
faith who allowed themselves to be persuaded 


* Newe Zeyttung von den widdenteufern und yhrer Sect, 
1528. — New Journal of the Anabaptists and their Sect, 1528. 
Appended are 18 articles, “welche sie sur warhaftig halten,” 
“which they hold for true ;” e. g. “Es sey ein inniges ziehen 
des Vaters damit er uns zu yhm ziehe, das sey wenn man 
lere recht thun von aussen.”—“ Sie mégen Guts thun von yhnen 
selbst wie sie erschaffen.”—‘“ That there is an inward attrac- 
tion of the Father, whereby he may draw us to himself; that 
is, if we teach men to do rightly from without (7. e. in outward 
acts). “They may do good of themselves, as they are 
created to do.” 
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to recant, were first beheaded and then burnt. 
Those who refused to recant were consigned alive 
to the flames. ‘ They lived long,” says a cotem- 
poraneous account, ‘and called aloud upon God, 
so that it was most piteous to hear.” In other 
places they were brought together into the house 
where they had frequently held their meetings 
‘and preached to one another, fastened in, and the 
house set fire to. “They cried out most lamentably 
together, and at length gave up the ghost: God 
help them and us all!” 

There was a beautiful girl of sixteen, who could 
by no means be induced to recant ;—for indeed the 
soul is at that age stronger and more capable of the 
highest flights of devotedness to a great moral sen- 
timent, than at a more advanced period of life ; — 
it is certain that she was guilty of the things 
whereof she was accused, but in all other respects 
she had the consciousness and the expression -of the 
purest innocence. Every body supplicated for her 
life. The executioner took her in his arms, car- 
ried her to a place near where horses were wa- 
tered, and held her under the water till she was - 
drowned; he then drew out the lifeless body and . 
committed it to the flames.* 

The other party, of whom mention was made, 
was led to totally different conclusions on the same 
questions of redemption and justification. They 
assumed a fundamental separation between flesh 

* Newe Zeyttung. In Zauner’s Salzburger Chronik, v. 119. 


there are some further notices concerning these priests, &c., 
although the anecdote above was unknown to him. 
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and spirit. Instead of holding that man is able of 
his own strength to do that which is right, and is 
saved by righteousness, and that this is the doc- 
trine preached by Christ, they maintained, that the 
flesh alone sinned, and that the spirit was not af- 
fected by its acts, since it did not participate in the 
fall: that the whole man was rendered as free by 
the restoration, as before the fall, or even more so. 
Inasmuch as they ascribed this restoration to 
Christ, they taught that his humanity was of a pe- 
culiar nature, that he took nothing of his mother at 
his birth, but in him the pure word was made flesh, 
for the flesh of Adam was accursed. These views 
were also very widely disseminated; there are ana- 
baptist hymns in which they are distinctly ex- 
pressed.* It is not improbable that Caspar Schwenk- 
feld, who also rejected the church, as then consti- 
tuted, and infant baptism, and denied that the body 
of Christ was created, contributed greatly to their 
development.t Melchior Hoffmann, who busied 


* The song, for example, which is inserted in the history 
and traditions of Miinster (Miinsterischen Geschichte und 
Sagen), p. 291. The pyjsoner is there asked whether Christ be 
of the flesh and blood of the Virgin Mary. 


“ Das hab ich nie gelesen, hab ich vor ihnen bekannt, 
Wie soll der von Erde wesen den Gott uns hat gesandt.” 


“That have I never read, as I confess’d before you, 
How should He have been of earth, whom God hath sent 
to us.” 


{ Bullinger, writing to Wadian, says of Schwenkfeld, 
“‘ Hoffmanni dogma de carne Christi coelitus delata primus in- 
venit, etsi jam dissimulat.” Butzer accuses him of the whole 
of the anabaptist doctrines. Epp. Ref. p. 112. 
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himself so much with these points, was certainly 
instigated by him. Hoffmann declared himself at 
first for unconditional election by grace ; but he af- 
terwards maintained that every man might be made 
partaker of grace; those only were lost without 
hope of merey, who, having been once enlightened, 
fell off again from the truth. He proposed to unite 
all in whom any sign of grace manifested itself, . 
into one congregation by second baptism.* 

Many and still greater diversities showed them- 
selves among the anabaptists in respect of conduct 
and practice. 

Some regarded infant baptism as useless, others 
as an abomination; some demanded the strictest 
community of goods, others went no further than 
the duty of mutual help. Some segregated them- 
selves as much as possible, and held it to be 
unchristian to celebrate the sabbath; others de- 
clared it culpable to follow after singularities. 
Sebastian Frank, who knew them well, and was 
even thought to belong to them, gives a long list 
of divergencies which he had observed among 
them.+ 

It was impossible that they should not come 
into collision with the civil power in various 
ways. 


* Extract from his Exposition of the 12th Chapter of Daniel, 
in Krohn’s Geschichte der Wiedertiufer (only concerning 
Melch. Hoffmann), p. 90. 

} Die dritt Chronika Von den Pipsten und geistlichen Hiin- 
deln. (The third Chronicle of the Popes and religious quar- 
rels.) p. 165. 
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This was obviously the case with those who re- 
fused to perform military service, or to take an oath. 
They esteemed it a crime to take away life under 
any circumstances. whatsoever, and regarded an 
oath as sinful and forbidden. This could not pos- 
sibly be allowed in the cities, the defence of which 
was still entirely confided to the citizens them- 
selves; nor in those, like Strasburg, where the 
whole allegiance was connected with the oath of 
citizenship (Biirgereid), which was taken on the 
yearly swearing day (Schwiortag). 

As we advance, we find others who thought 
themselves called upon to reform the institution of 
marriage, on the plea that none was valid save such 
as was concluded in the spirit. One of this class 
of reformers was the tanner Claus Frei, who had 
deserted his wife, and rambled about the world 
with another woman whom he called “his only 
true spiritual wedded sister.” * 

All, however, agreed in declaring the church go- 
vernment, formed by the combined authority of 
the magistrate and the priest, insupportable; and 
maintained that if every body were allowed to 
preach, there would be no such thing as schism. 
They declared that the institutions framed by: the 
evangelical leaders were nothing else than a new 
kind of papacy. 

They were persuaded too that these could not 
last long. One of the most essential points of 
their creed is, the apocalyptic expectation of a 
speedy and total revolution and a complete victory, 

* Robrich, ii. 93. 101. 
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which Miinzer and Storch had fostered. Fol- 
lowing their example, the later leaders had also 
indulged in the most magnificent visions, each on 
his own behalf, and had contrived to procure be- 
lief in them, at least among his immediate friends 
and followers. 

Hubmayr likened Nicolspurg, where one of the 
house of Lichtenstein hospitably entertained him, 
to Emmaus; “for it began to be night, and the 
last days were at hand.” 

Melchior Hoffmann, a travelling tanner already 
mentioned, whom we meet with in Alsatia, in Stock- 
holm, in Livonia, in Kiel and in East Friesland,— 
one while intimately connected with powerful 
princes, and another, pining in prison,—at length 
returned to Strasburg. This city, he declared, 
was destined to be the seat of the New Jerusalem, 
whence, according to the Apocalypse (¢. Xiv.), a 
hundred and forty-four thousand virgin apostles 
were to issue forth, to gather all the elect of God 
into the fold. 

By degrees the idea of introducing such a state 
of things by force was agitated. 

Hans Hut imagined he could prove out of Moses 
and the Prophets that the anabaptists were destined, 
as children of God, like the Israelites of old, to root 
out the ungodly, to which God himself could call 
them.* 

In the Wiirtenberg territory a man named Zu- 
berhans, who was taken prisoner in the year 1528, 
confessed that he and other true believers had 


* Sebast. Frank, p. 169. 
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determined to begin the work on the following 
Easter; seven hundred of them were to meet at 
Reutlingen, and to proceed immediately to over- 
throw the government of Wiirtenberg, to put the 
priests to death, and to effect a complete revo- 
lution.* 

Melchior Hoffmann did not threaten to use the 
sword himself, but he was persuaded that recourse 
must be had to it. He had been for a time in 
personal communication with Frederic J., king of 
Denmark, and he declared him to be one of the two 
sovereigns by whom, when the times should be 
come (for they had not yet arrived), all the first- 
born of Egypt should be slain, till the true gospel 
should possess the earth, and the marriage of the 
Lamb be accomplished. But all his disciples had 
not his moderation. Some of them were of opinion 
that the times were actually come, and that they 
were themselves destined to wield the sword. 
Thus these opinions very quickly rose from the 
more strange than dangerous peculiarities of the 
Quietists (Stillen im Lande), to the furious violence 
of fanatical world-reformers. 

Every part of Germany was traversed by wan- 
dering apostles of these various sects ; no one knew 
whence they came, or whither they were going. 
Their first salutation was, The peace of the Lord be 
with you! and with this they connected the doctrine 
of a fraternal community of all things. They then 
went on to discourse of the corruption of the world, 
which God was about to chastise; and remarked 


* Sattler, Herzége, ii. p. 174. 
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that the power He had given to the Turks might be 
regarded as a beginning of that chastisement. They 
next turned to the expectation, then very widely 
diffused, of an impending mystical transformation 
of all things. Rumours had come from the Hast 
of the birth of antichrist, which had already taken 
place at Babylon amidst signs and wonders; some 
even said he was grown up and worshipped as 
a god.* In the West, the successes of the emperor 
Charles V. had excited the most extravagant hopes. 
- He was to conquer Jerusalem, and to issue a com- 
mandment to put to death every man on earth who 
did not adore the cross; he would then be crowned 
by an angel of God, and die in the arms of Christ. 
In some places people seriously expected the end 
of the world, the day and hour of which was fixed. 
To dreams of this sort the anabaptists attached 
their prophecies. They declared that the messen- 
gers of God who were to seal the elect of God with 
the sign of the covenant, were already abroad in 
the world. When the time was come, those who 
were sealed were to be gathered together from the 
four ends of the earth; and then would Christ their 
king come among them and deliver the sword into 


* A letter published in the year 1532 by the Rhodisern ; in 
Corrodi’s Geschichte des Chiliasmus iii, p.20. His mother’s 
name was Rachuma (the Merciful). On the night in which he 
was born (5th March), the sun shone, and disappeared the 
following day. It rained pearls, which typified the people that 
had bound themselves by oath to follow him. 

+ Antonius Pontus, Hariadenus Barbarossa, in Matthaoi 
Analecta veteris aevi, i. p. 1. mentions it, “ut vulgatissimum 
ita antiquissimum Pathan divinum.” 
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their hand. The ungodly were to be utterly swept 
away; but to the elect a new life was appointed, 
without laws, or authorities, or marriage, in the 
enjoyment of overflowing abundance.* 

Itis evident that the anabaptists proceeded upon 
principles which leaned on the one side to mys- 
ticism, and on the other to rationalism; but they 
always concurred in the feeling of the necessity for 
the strictest union, and in the arrogance of an elect 
people; these combined led to views, at once tran- 
scendent and sensual, of the mission of a Messiah. 
There was no novelty in what they promulgated. 
These were, in fact, only the same promises which 
the Talmud held out to true believers among the 
Jews: —that, at the end of days, all the peoples 
of the earth should be destroyed, or should be- 
come the servants of the elect, who should live 
in glory, and feast on Behemoth and Leviathan. 
But such was the universal fermentation in the 
minds of men, that they produced a certain ef- 
fect. They addressed themselves not, as before, 
to peasants, but to artisans. The dark and dingy 
workshop, where continuous toil still leaves the 
spirit free for a certain degree of meditation, was 
suddenly illumined by these notions of a near and 
blessed futurity ;—-a dream too intoxicating not 
to find believers. 


* Der Wiedertiiufer lere und geheimniss aus h, Schrift wi- 
derleght, durch Justum Menium. (The Doctrine and Mystery 
of the Anabaptists confuted out of the Holy Scripture, by 
Justus Menius.) In Luther’s Works, Wittenberg edition, ii. 
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The German governments of both confessions 
delayed not to put in force against them all the 
severity which they were bound by the constitu- 
tions of the empire to employ. 

The protestants were for a while perplexed: the 
constitutions of the empire had been declared, 
at the meetings at Schmalkalden, too severe * ; and 
they at length came to the resolution not to punish 
men for their belief, but only for the crime of 
promulgating insurrectionary doctrines. There is 
a little book extant, printed at Wittenberg, in 
which this distinction is more fully expanded; the 
Berlin copy of it contains notes in the margin, 
written by an anabaptist, in which he persists in 
affirming that the anabaptists have nothing to 
do with the insurrectionary disorders.— But the 
very difficulty was, to separate tendencies so inti- 
mately blended. In Saxony the government ad- 
hered steadily to the principle of examining the 
doctrines taught by each man, and dealing with 
him accordingly.{ Landgraye Philip, on the other 
hand, always leaned to milder measures; he con- 
tented himself with keeping anabaptists who openly 


* “Zu geschwinde "—“too hasty.” Recess of the Meeting 
at Frankfurt. Trinity, 1531. 

t Das weltliche Oberkeit den Weidertiiuffern mit leiblicher 
Strafe zu wehren schuldig sey, Etlicher Bedenken zu Witen- 
berg 1536. ‘The secular authorities are bound to put down the 
anabaptists by corporal punishment. Some Reflexions at 
Wittenberg, 1536. In the notes the Maulchristen (Mouth- 
Christians) are particularly attacked; the evangelical doctrine 
is not censured, 

{ Melanchthon, in Luther’s Letters, by Lindner, p. 24. 
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professed revolutionary opinions in prison. The 
' Oberland governments, supported by his example, 
declared they would not stain their hands with the 
blood of these poor people; and in Strasburg chil- 
dren were permitted to attain the age of seven, 
before their parents were compelled to have them 
baptized.* 

In the catholic countries, on the contrary, where 
heresy was even more severely punished than 
revolt, executions took place in mass. The Gar- 
dener-brethren were treated with the same rigour 
as at Munich; “ some were deprived of their 
limbs, others beheaded, others cast into the Isar, 
and others burned alive at the stake.” Similar 
punishments were inflicted at Passau, where thirty 
perished in dungeons.t There are circumstan- 
tial accounts of the deaths of George Wagner at 
Munich, Hatzer at Constance, and Hubmayr at 
Vienna, who all perished in the flames. How ter- 
rible is the cry uttered by Jacob Hutter, when 
the anabaptists who had sought refuge under 
the protection of the nobles of Moravia, were 
driven forth again! “ We are in the desert, on a 
wild heath, under the bare heavens!” Yet even 
there toleration was denied them.f 

But with all these persecutions the governments 
did not attain their end,—least of all, indeed, where 


* Sattler, iii. 44. Rohrich. 

+ Winter, Geschichte der baierschen Wiedertiufer, p. 35. 

{ Missive from Jacob Hutter to the Governor of Moravia. 
Annales Anabaptistici, p. 75, 
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they were the most inhuman, as in the Netherlands. 
Here, the Lutheran opinions had, .from the first, 
found very general acceptance; violently as they 
were repressed, we find a confession, dated in 
the year 1531, that if coercion were withdrawn, all 
the people would receive them. It was this forcible 
repression of the principles of the reformation 
which prepared the soil for the doctrines of the 
anabaptists. Jan Matthys, a baker at Leyden and 
a disciple of Hoffmann, combined with the fanatical 
and mystical views of religion of his master, the 
notion that the restoration of all things was at hand, 
and must be brought about by the sword. He de- 
clared himself to be the Enoch who was to announce 
the things to come; formally established himself as 
a prophet, and sent twelve apostles to the six neigh- 
bouring provinces, who made numerous proselytes 
and sealed them with the mark of the covenant of 
the anabaptists. We may trace the progress of 
Jan Bockelsohn from Leyden to Briel, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Enkhuysen and Alkmar; baptizing 
wherever he went, and establishing small associa- 
tions of ten, twelve and fifteen true believers, who, 
in their turn, propagated his doctrines. In Holland 
generally, we find a very powerful anabaptist party 
which started up suddenly in all directions, and 
sought to conquer a field for the further develop- 
ment of its forces. 

It happened that affairs were now in such a 
state in Miinster that people were well inclined to 
receive them. The apostles of Jan Matthys, who 
made their appearance there, gained access not only 
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to the artisans, but also to those very preachers 
who had been nourished with the marrow of the 
evangelical doctrine. 


RISE OF THE ANABAPTISTS IN MUNSTER. 


This was not the first example of such leanings ; 
Capito of Strasburg betrayed them for a time, 
though in him they yielded to maturer reflection. 

The motives, however, which led Bernhard Rott- 
mann to give himself up to them without reserve 

were, if we may believe a report originating with 
Melanchthon, of a very personal nature. 

There lived in Miinster a certain Syndic Wiggers, 
from Leipzig, a worthy and honourable man, but 
married to a woman of very equivocal conduct. Her 
husband’s house and garden were daily thronged 
with her passionate admirers, among whom was 
Bernhard Rottmann; an attachment of the most 
violent nature was soon formed between them, and 
at the death of her husband, which occurred soon 
after, it was commonly reported that she had 
poisoned him.* Rottmann immediately married 


* TLocorum communium collectanea a Johanne Manlio ex- 
cerpta p. 483. Habebat conjugem mirabilem, quae coepit in- 
sanire amore Rotmanni, quapropter et virum veneno interemit. 
In Kersenbroik this is not stated with such certainty. On the 
other hand, a still severer version of the same story is to be 
found in the Postilla Melanchthoniana. Extracted in Stobel Von 
der Verdiensten Melanchthons um die heil. Scrift. (Of the 
services rendered by Melanchthon to the Holy Scriptures.) 


1778, p. 89. 
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her. There is no need to substantiate all the ru- 
mours that were circulated, in order to explain the 
coldness and aversion with which every man of 
decency and honour regarded Rottmann. The con- 
sequence of this was, that he strove to re-establish 
his reputation by excessive severity of manners. 
He began to discourse on the corruption of the 
world and the necessity for works of charity, and 
expressed himself dissatisfied with the state of 
things brought about by the Lutheran reformation. 
In dogma too, he continually receded further 
from the reformers; whether from the influence of 
the secret emissaries of the anabaptists, or from the 
suggestions of his own mind, we. are not able to 
discover. After having altered the ceremony of 
the Lord’s Supper *, he began, as we have said, to 
impugn the lawfulness of infant baptism. As soon 
as the number of the anabaptists became consider- 
able, he openly joined them. Rottmann and his 
colleagues had just fallen into violent disputes with 


* Dorpius, Wahrhafftige Historie wie das Evangelium zu 
Miinster angefangen. (True history how the gospel began 
(to be preached) in Minster). Sheet C. ‘ Brach semel in ein 
grosse breite schiissel, gos wein darauff, und nachdem er die 
Wort des Herrn vom nachtmal dazu gesprochen hatt, hies er 
die so des Sacraments begerten zugreiffen und essen: davon ist 
er Stuten Bernhard genannt worden, denn semel heisst auf ire 
sprach stuten.”—‘“ He broke white bread into a large wide 
dish, poured wine thereon, and after he had spoken the words 
of the Lord at the Last Supper, he told those who desired the 
sacrament to take and eat; hence he was called Stuten Bern- 
hard, for white bread is called Stuten in their tongue.” 
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the council. They had at first been compelled to 
give way and to quit the town. What better allies 
could they have found than the new prophets, 
whose predictions and doctrines exercised so great 
and wide an influence? The Lutheran system 
ascribed great power to the civil government — 
even to the magistracy of a city ; — for the recogni- 
tion of the independence of the secular element in 
the state was of its very essence. On the other 
hand, anabaptism was decidedly hostile to it; its 
own aspirations after an exclusive despotism were 
incompatible with any other authority. Nothing 
could be more welcome to the preachers of Miin- 
ster, in the struggle they were carrying on. One 
of them assigns as the motive for the cordiality 
with which they had received the prophets, that 
he might predict (“ vorwittige” is his expression) 
that God the Lord would purge the whole country 
of Miinster, and drive the ungodly out of it.* 

The important coincidence was, that the growing 
anabaptism of Holland happened to find its way 
into Miinster at a point of time when the politico- 
religious movement had, as yet, no definite aim; 
and a half-suppressed party was rousing itself 
for fresh struggles with the existing order of 
things. The leaders of this party seized upon it, 
partly from conviction, partly as means to their 
own ends; and it was thus adopted by a nu- 


* Confession of the anabaptist preacher Dionysius von 
Diest, surnamed Vynne, in Nieserts Miinsterischer Urkunden- 
sammlung, i. p. 48. 
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merous community, amidst whom it could expand 
all its forces. 

At the end of the year 1533, Miinster was filled 
with anabaptists. On the festival of the Three 
Kings, in 1534, the prophet Jan Matthys appeared 
with his fanatical apostle, Jan Bockelson of 
Leyden. A considerable burgher of the city, Bern- 
hard Knipperdolling who, being formerly expelled 
from Miinster, had connected himself with the ana- 
baptists in Stockholm, received them into his 
house. The two Dutchmen, with their remarkable 
dress, their enthusiastic deportment, their daring, 
and yet, to the people of those parts, attractive 
manners, made a great impression in Miinster. 
Religious opinion was still in a state of violent 
oscillation, and on the watch for novelty. It 
was to be expected that women, and especially 
nuns, would be easily carried away by doctrines 
which proclaimed the coming of a life of holy 
sensuality. Seven nuns of the convent of St. 
Aegidius were baptized at once, and their example 
was soon followed by those of Overrat. The citi- 
zens’ wives next went by stealth to the meetings 
of the baptists, and brought their jewels as the 
first-fruits of their devotion. Their husbands 
began by being indignant, and ended by being 
converted. After the preachers of the city had 
themselves received baptism, they administered it. 
Rottmann taught these new doctrines with all the 
talent and all the zeal which he had before devoted 
to the cause of the reformation. It was the same 
voice which had seduced men from the church of 
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Rome, —the voice which no one could withstand. 
People said he carried a philtre about him, by 
which he bound all whom he baptized for ever to 
himself. 

He was soon strong enough to be able to set the 
council, which had thought to control him, at de- 
fiance. Women reproached the biirgermeister for 
favouring a Hessian preacher, who could not even 
speak the language of Miinster; nuns spoke with 
scorn in the open market of the Hessian god 
whom men ate ; girls of sixteen cried aloud, Woe to 
sinners! the journeymen blacksmiths forced the 
council to liberate one of their comrades who had 
been imprisoned for preaching. 

Nevertheless the anabaptists were not yet mas- 
ters. 

On the 8th of February a tumult occurred, in 
which, excited by a real or an imaginary danger, 
they took possession of the market-place; while, 
on the other hand, the council and the anti- 
anabaptists invested the walls and gates. It was 
soon evident that the latter had a great superiority 
both in numbers and strength, being joined by 
auxiliaries from the neighbouring peasants and the 
bishop. They dragged cannon to all the entrances 
to the market; and many thought that the 
matter must now be decided, the market-place 
secured, and the anabaptists, of whom so many 
were strangers, be expelled. The houses of 
those who had not been rebaptized were already 
marked by garlands of straw, as a protection in 
the approaching pillage. On the other hand, 
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enthusiasm and fear, courage and danger pro- 
duced in the anabaptists an exaltation of mind 
in which they beheld the most extraordinary vi- 
sions; a man witha golden crown, asword in one 
hand and a scourge in the other; or a human form 
with gouts of blood dropping from his clenched 
fist. Or they fancied they saw the city full of 
lurid fire, and the man on the white horse of the 
Apocalypse, riding on the flames and brandishing a 
sword.* It became a question whether wild fanatics 
like these should be attacked with artillery; and 
the Hessian preacher Fabricius, who had been the 
object of so much contumely, exerted all his in- 
fluence to prevent it; he admonished those who 
were prepared for the fight, to spare the blood of 
brethren. Some members of the council, too, were 
moved with pity, if not with secret sympathy. They 
also reflected that they should certainly meet with 
resistance, and that perhaps, in the universal confu- 
sion, the bishop would make himself master of the 
city. In short, instead of proceeding to the attack, 
they began to negotiate. Plenipotentiaries were 
named, and hostages mutually given; at length it 
was settled that every one should enjoy freedom of 


* Restitutie des rechten und warrachtigen verstandes fér- 
niger articule: eine in Miinster gedruckte Schrift, aus der 
Arnold (Kirchen- und Ketzer-historie) die Besluytreden hat 
abdrucken lassen. — Restitution of the right and true under- 
standing of foregoing articles: a writing printed in Miinster, of 
which Arnold (Kirchen- und Ketzerhistorie) has reprinted the 
concluding discourse.” See the Confession of Jacob Haf- 
schmidt, in Niesert, p. 155. 
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conscience, but should keep the peace, and obey the 
civil authorities in all temporal things.* The ana- 
baptists regarded their deliverance (and with jus- 
tice) as a victory. In one of their writings on the 
restitution it is said, ‘the faces of the Christians 
(for this name they arrogated exclusively to them- 
selves) became beautiful in colour.” Children of 
seven years old prophesied in the market-place. 
‘“ We do not believe,” adds the writer, “that a 
greater joy was ever known on earth.” . 

And in truth, from this hour, they daily advanced 
to a decided superiority in power. 

They had now, for the first time, acquired a 
legally recognised existence. Men of congenial 
sentiments flocked to Miinster from all sides; hus- 
bands without their wives, wives without their 
husbands, sometimes whole families together. Rott- 
mann had promised to every man who would re- 
pair thither, tenfold compensation for all that he 
abandoned. 

So sudden was the revolution, that on the 21st 
February, when the election of a new council 
took place, the anabaptists had the majority. The 
electors were no longer appointed according to the 
flesh, but according to the spirit; they were all 
inspired artisans. 

Nor were these men at all disposed to spare their 


* Dorpius, D. iii. : “Das ein jeder solt frei sein bei seinem 
Glauben zu bleiben, solten alle widder heim, ein jeder in sein 
haus ziehen, frieden haben und halten.”—“ That every one be 
free to abide by his faith, and all shall go home again, every 
man to his own house, and have and hold peace.” 

Bree 2, 
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adversaries, or to tolerate their existence near 
themselves. On the 27th February a great meeting 
of armed anabaptists was held at the town-house. 
It began with prayers, which lasted for some time; 
the prophet seemed to be sunk into a deep slumber ; 
suddenly, however, he started up and declared 
that such of the unbelievers as would not be con- 
verted must instantly be driven out; such was the 
will of God. He made no secret of his designs. 
‘“ Away with the children of Esau!” exclaimed he, 
“the inheritance belongeth to the children of 
Jacob.” Rapacity was combined with enthusiasm. 
Hereupon the streets resounded with the fearful 
ery of “Out with the ungodly!” It was on a 
stormy day, in the middle of winter. The snow, 
which still lay very deep, began to melt; a violent 
wind drove the rain and sleet through the air. The 
houses were broken open, and all who would not ab- 
jure their baptism were driven from their homes and 
hearths. An eye-witness has painted the wretched 
spectacle of mothers, who could rescue nothing else 
from their houses, with their half-naked babes in 
their arms; little children wading bare foot through 
the snow; old men, who left the city leaning on a 
staff, stripped of the last penny of the miserable 


remnant of the earnings of a long and toilsome 
life.* 


* Kersenbroik. Historia anabaptistica MS. ; for it is neces- 
sary always to compare the German translation of this work, of 
1771, with the original. Mencken’s reprint contains scarcely 
a third of the original, and just the most important things are 
left out. 
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The anabaptists were thus not only the masters 
of the city, but its sole occupants. What their ad- 
versaries had scrupled to do to them, they inflicted 
with fanatical eagerness. They divided the city 
among themselves ; and communities from different 
parts of the country took possession of the reli- 
gious houses. The moveable property of the 
exiles was collected together, and seven deacons 
were appointed by Matthys to distribute it gra- 
dually to the faithful, according to their several 
necessities. 

The anabaptists would have immediately pro- 
ceeded to extend their dominion beyond the city, 
had not the bishop, now supported by the neigh- 
bouring princes, encamped around it with a 
splendid army. 

Cleves and Cologne had at first hesitated whether 
they should merely keep off the infection from their 
own territory, or render assistance to the bishop. 
But the consideration, that the Jandgrave of Hes- 
sen might send him succours, and that, in case these 
were victorious, a change might be attempted in 
the see under his influence, induced both these 
western neighbours to follow his example.* They 
found that the bishop was ill armed and ill advised ; 
they saw what danger might ensue if the anabap- 
tists succeeded in gaining over the smaller towns 


~ * Protocol of a sitting of the council at Berg (Diisseld. A.) 
“‘ Nachdem zu besorgen, das Hessen mit underlouffen, und viel- 
‘eicht eine verennderung der stifte gescheen mochte.”—* Afters 
wards it is to be feared that Hessen might interfere, and per-= 
haps an alteration of the see take place.” 

re 3 
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subject to the see, and they therefore determined 
to send succours, first of artillery and infantry, 
and then of cavalry; always, however, under 
the condition that the see should compensate them 
for their outlay. The bishop now strained every 
nerve ; fresh taxes were levied, and all the jewels 
from the churches were devoted to the expenses of 
the war ; the bishop’s vassals took the field at their 
own cost. In April and May, 1534, the city was 
beleaguered on all sides. If, as it was very well 
provided with the requisites for war, the allied 
troops could not flatter themselves that they should 
immediately reduce it, they at all events attained 
no inconsiderable advantage by confining the dis- 
orders within the walls of Miinster. 

The matter of immediate interest is, to watch 
the internal and spontaneous development of this 
singular phenomenon. We shall see a religious 
element (such as, under one form or another, had 
appeared in the ecclesiastical movements of preced- 
ing ages,) at work within a narrow sphere, but in 
complete freedom, and producing the most remark- 
able results. 


CHARACTER AND PROGRESS OF ANABAPTISM IN 
MUNSTER. 


It might be presumed that, from the time the ana- 
baptists were masters of Miinster, hardened by suc- 
cess in the narrowness of mind common to sectas 
rians, they would not only tolerate nothing that was ~ 
likely to oppose them, but even nothing that was 
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not completely identified with themselves. Accord- 
ingly all the pictures and. statues in the cathedral 
and the market-place were destroyed. The almost 
entire disappearance of the monuments of the West- 
phalian school of art, which, if in existence, would 
assert their place by the side of those of Cologne, is 
to be ascribed to the wanton barbarism with which 
they were destroyed at this period. Rudolf von 
Langen had brought back from Italy a noble col- 
lection of old engravings and manuscripts, illustra- 
tive of the great recent revolution in literature ; 
these were solemnly burnt in the market-place.* 
The reformers even held it a duty to destroy all 
musical instruments. Nothing was to remain but 
the Bible, and even that subject to the interpreta- 
tion of their prophets. 

Every thing was to be in common among those 
who had undergone the second baptism. The rule 
which had been laid down as to the property of the 
exiles, was very soon applied to the possessions 
of the faithful. They were ordered, under pain of 
death, to deliver up their gold and silver, their 
jewels and effects, to the chancery, for the common 
consumption. In short, a sort of St. Simonism 
was established. While the idea of property was 
abolished, each man was to continue to exercise 
his craft. Regulations are extant, in which jour- 
neymen shoemakers and tailors are specially men- 


* Kersenbroik. In campum dominicum cum incredibilis li- 
brorum multitudo perlata esset, qui etiam ultra viginti millibus 
florenorum valebant, — incomparabilem urbis thesaurum flamma 
subita absumit. 
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tioned; the latter being enjoined to take heed that 
no new garment or fashion be introduced. ‘There 
are also rules for the smiths and locksmiths; 
in short, every trade was treated as a public 
charge or office. The most honourable of all these 
was, aS may be imagined, the defence of the 
country. Even boys were trained to this, and ac- 
quired an extraordinary dexterity in shooting with 
the bow, which was not yet entirely superseded 
by firearms. Those to whom a special office was 
committed were exempted from the service of the 
watch. The whole community formed one military- 
religious family. Meat and drink were provided 
at the common cost; the two sexes, ‘“ brethren 
and sisters,” sat apart from each other at meals; 
they ate in silence, while one read aloud a chapter 
of the Bible.* 

It is obvious that a community so singularly 
constituted could not consist with the forms of 
municipal administration, in which the biirger- 
meister and city councillors possessed power and 
pre-eminence. The prophet Jan Matthys, who 
devised the new institutions, very soon seized on 
the supreme authority, which cotemporary writers 


* Kersenbroik, fol. 218. Ordinatio politici regiminis a 12 
senioribus recens introducta. §9. Ut in cibis administrandis 
legitimus servetur ordo, praefecti ejus rei, officii sui memores, 
ejusdem generis fercula uti hactenus fieri consuevit singulis 
diebus fratribus sororibusque in disjunctis et disparatis mensis 
modeste et cum verecundia sedentibus apponent. It appears, 


indeed, as if this related more particularly to those engaged in 
the defence. 
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describe as truly royal —absolute.* Matthys, how- 
ever, did not survive the Easter of 1534. Ata tumult 
in which he was foremost — for his fanaticism was 
not of the cowardly sort — he was killed. 

We have already mentioned that he had been ac- 
companied to Miinster by Jan Bockelson, surnamed 
of Leyden, the son of a magistrate (Schulz) of the 
Hague, and a Westphalian serf woman who had been 
bought from her husband. In his wanderings as 
journeyman tailor, he had been as far as Lisbon 
on the south and Liibek on the north, and had at 
length settled in Leyden, near the gate leading to 
the Hague. He soon grew discontented with his 
business, and opened a sort of inn, where he and 
his wife sold beer and wine. It was his great 
ambition to make a figure in the poetical asso- 
ciation which Leyden, like most of the cities of the 
Netherlands, at that time possessed, called the Kam- 
mer van Rhetoryke. The flow of his verses (Refe- 
reyne) was the easiest, his scholars were the most 
distinguished ; he wrote dramas, in which he played 
a part; andit is verylikely that he here became im- 
bued with the spirit of hostility to the church which 
was common to the schools of rhetoric of that day. 


* Hortensius, p. 801. Joannes Matthias hanc autoritatem 
sibi pararat, ut unus jam inde supra leges esset, unus scisceret, 
juberetque quae viderentur, antiquas et abrogaret leges, aliasque 
pro libidine conderet. 

+ Confession of Jan Bockelson. “ His father was called 
Bockel and was a Schulte (magistrate) in Sevenhagen.” It should 
be Grevenhagen, in which place Kersenbroik was pretor. 
Bockelson’s mother was aserf woman of Schedelich, from Zolke, 
in the Minster territory. 
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In this state of mind, anabaptism fell in his way 
and took complete possession of him. He speedily 
acquired a tolerable knowledge of the holy scrip- 
tures; though, as is usual with such autodidactic 
artisans, he utterly confounded national and 
religious elements, and applied whatever seized 
upon his ardent imagination, with all its acci- - 
dental circumstances and relations, to the actual 
world. He possessed an agreeable exterior, natural 
eloquence, fire and youth*; even before Matthys’ 
death he played a certain part, andafter that event 
(which he said he had predicted) he took his place. 
And in boldness at least, he was nowise inferior to 
his predecessor. The opinion was already afloat 
that, even in civil affairs, it was our duty to dis- 
regard all human laws and ordinances, and to hold 
merely to the word of God. The public attention 
was turned upon the new prophet. After he had 
remained silent some days, ‘because God had 
closed his mouth,” he at length declared, that there 
must be twelve elders in the new Israel, as in the 
ancient, and immediately proceeded to name them. 


* “Doch find ich von jenem in Truck ausgangen, dass er von 
Angesicht, Person, Gestalt, Vernunft ein redsprech, rahtweiss 
anschlegig, an Behendigkeit unerschrockenem stolzen Gemiit 
von kiinen Taten und Anschlegen ein edel wohlgeschickt und 
wunderbarlich Mann sey gewesen.” — “ But I have found from 
that printed book, that he was in countenance, person, stature 
and intellect, an eloquent, sagacious, cunning man; of prompt, 
dauntless, and haughty spirit; of bold deeds and designs; a 
noble, capable, and extraordinary man.” Sebastian Frank, die 
andere Chronik, 266. 


— 
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Rottmann, on his side, assured the congregation 
that such was the will of God, and presented the 
newly appointed elders to it. The preacher and 
the prophet now dispensed with all the civic forms 
of election, and nominated the magistrates. The 
people universally acquiesced, and accepted them. 
Six of them were to sit to administer justice every 
morning and afternoon ; the prophet Jan Bockelson 
was to proclaim their sentences to the whole people 
of Israel, and Knipperdolling to execute them with 
the sword. 

It is evident that this was a new step in the 
progress of visionary religion, or rather of fanatical 
prophecy. A table of laws was announced, com- 
posed exclusively of passages from scripture, espe- 
cially the books of Moses. 

The extravagant abuse to which suchan appli- 
cation of scripture naturally leads, soon became 
evident in other ways. 

Jan Matthys had already abandoned his wife, 
who was advanced in years, and had married 
‘a young girl called Divara; he had persuaded her 
that this was the will of Heaven, and had brought 
her to Miinster. Jan Bockelson coveted not only 
the post, but the wife, of his predecessor ; but as he 
was already married, he put forth the doctrine, 
that it was allowable for a man now, as well as 
under the old covenant, to have several wives. At 
first, the natural good sense of mankind revolted 
against such a proposition. We may remember 
that propositions of this kind had been long before 
submitted to Luther, who had rejected them on the 
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ground that marriage was a civil ordinance, and 
therefore must be obeyed. In Miinster, arguments 
of this nature were utterly despised; people 
insisted on living merely in accordance with 
the holy scriptures. Rottman preached the new 
doctrine for several days in the churchyard of 
the cathedral.* Things were not, however, come 
to such a pass, that so crying an insult to good 
morals and to all honest usage and tradition 
could escape opposition, even under existing 
circumstances. All that remained of the old- 
established citizens, all who were not utterly 
given over to the new opinions, rallied around a 
smith of the name of Mollenhék. The watchword 
of “ the gospel” was heard once more; there was a 
talk of recalling the exiles, and restoring the old 
constitution of the city, and some of the prophets 
and preachers were actually imprisoned. But they 
were now become too strong for opposition ; there 
were too many enthusiastic strangers in the town ; 
and the common people were intoxicated by the 
doctrine of equality. Mollenhék’s party were soon 
compelled to take refuge in the town-house ; and 
cannon being posted in front of it (partly drawn 
by women), they waved their hats out of the win- 
dows in token of surrender. They ought to have 
known that this would not save their lives. Never 
were prisoners more pitilessly treated than these, 
by men who were but yesterday their “ brethren in 


* In a contemporaneous notice in Spalatin’s Annales Reforma- 
tionis, p. 302., it is stated that Rottmann also took four wives. 
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the spirit.” Many were bound to trees and shot. “He 
who fires the first shot, ” exclaimed Jan Bockelson, 
“does God a service.” The others were beheaded.* 

Tt was consistent with that fanatical narrowness 
which acknowledges nothing but its own creed, 
to punish every deviation from it with death 
and destruction. Terror is the necessary and 
invariable offspring of a system of belief which 
rejects every other. At the proclamation of the 
table of laws above mentioned, extermination from 
among God’s people was denounced against every 
man who should disobey them. Above all, woe to 
him who should call in question the divine commis- 
sion of the lawgiver! Even Matthys had caused the 
punishment of death to be inflicted on one Master 
Truteling, a smith, a man of good repute, who had 
addressed some disrespectful words to him. We 
stated that Knipperdolling undertook the office of 
executioner. He had the power of putting to 
death any man whom he detected in disobedience 
to the new laws, on the spot, and without trial ; 
for the wicked, it was said, must be rooted out of 
the earth. Preceded by four heralds, with a drawn 
sword in his hand, he traversed the streets carrying 
terror wherever he went. 


* Ne ex crebris bombardarum tonitruis hostes oppidanos 
inter se dissidere suspicentur neque tantam pulveris jacturam 
faciant, decretum est reliquos sexaginta sex gladio ferire, quae 
pene executio Knipperdollingo committitur, qui singulis die- 
bus aliquot pro arbitrio suo productos et tandem ad unum omnes 
capite plectit, nisi quod propheta interim animi et exercitii causa 
in nonnullos animadverterit. (Kersenbroik). 
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But since every thing, however wild and eccentric, 
must still follow the laws of its peculiar nature, nor 
can stop in its career till it has displayed its original 
instincts in the clearest light, this monstrous phe- 
nomenon, having vanquished all external opposi- 
tion, now entered on the last stage of its internal 
development. 

The spiritual power, in conflict with the temporal, 
had called prophecy to its aid; and had first 
opposed, then defied, and finally overthrown, the 
civil authority; it had then driven out or extermi- 
nated all its opponents, and had established a sort 
of government over which it exercised absolute 
sway. But it had not yet reached its culminating 
point. Theocracy, being founded on the claim to a 
peculiar preference and favour of the divine being, 
has a natural tendency to assume a monarchical 
form. The chief prophet could not content him- 
self with merely proclaiming the will: of the 
elders to the people of Israel, although they were 
in fact appointed by him; he conceived the project 
of becoming the king of that people. 

Another prophet who had arisen by his side, one 
Dusentschuer, formerly a goldsmith, spared him 
the trouble of announcing his intentions. Dusent- 
schuer declared that God had revealed to him that 
John of Leyden should be king. The preachers, 
who always advocated the most extravagant ideas, 
immediately supported him; indeed John himself 
afterwards avowed that, without their assistance, 
he could neither have introduced polygamy, nor 
established monarchy. He accordingly granted 
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them a share of his power. After the people had 
given their assent to his new dignity (every man 
subscribing his name), he declared that he could not 
tarry alone in the sanctuary ; the congregation must 
join him in praying to God for good servants of his 
house. After all the people had prayed, Rott- 
mann appeared, and read from a paper the names 
of those who were pointed out by the divine appro- 
bation for the highest dignities. One of the highest 
was himself. He was the president or speaker 
(Worthalter),—like the presiding biirgermeisters of 
the free cities; Knipperdolling, who had frequent 
fits of prophetic ecstasy, was Statthalter, or lieu- 
tenant ; while the king’s privy council was com- 
posed of preachers and the most eminent of the 
fanatics. In short, the principle of spiritual fana- 
ticism now attained to absolute sway in this 
monarchi-theocratic government. 

The mystical views which lay at the bottom of 
the whole anabaptist movement now assumed a 
more distinct form. The hopes which had hitherto 
seemed dim and remote, appeared more attain- 
able, more possible to be realised. 

The anabaptists deduced from scripture that 
in the beginning God had created all things good 
by the word; but they had not remained good, 
and God’s ordinance now required their restoration 
by the word. But all things had their course 
in triads—in three periods. One was to be 
succeeded by another, so that the past should be 
eclipsed by the present; till at length a third 
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should appear—that, namely, to which there should 
be no alteration or end. 

The first age of the world ended with the deluge. 
It had now reached its second epoch. God had 
resorted to various means of turning men to him- 
self; he had sent them Abraham and the prophets, 
had showed them signs and wonders, had given 
his written word; lastly, had sent his only son: 
but all in vain—men would not tolerate righteous- 
ness near them, much less let it rule over them ; 
therefore must the wrath of God go forth, even as 
in the days of Noah, and be poured out upon the 
heads of the wicked, in order to bring about the 
third age, and the perfecting of the whole world. 
This moment was now arrived.* 

Rottmann, in his treatise on temporal and earthly 
power, viewed the matter from another side; but 
the tendency of his opinions was the same. 

He says, that it was God’s will that all men 
should be subject to him alone, should behave as 
brethren, and should live quietly and joyfully 
under him. But in consequence of the fall, the 
divine government had ceased and an earthly 
power become necessary. This, however, was 
in its very nature bad, and was constantly be- 
coming worse. Four monarchies had been ordained 


* Von der Verborgenheit des Rykes Christi, ende von den 
Dagen des Herrn (Of the hidden Mystery of the Kingdom of 
Christ, the end of the Days of the Lord), cap. v. Arnold, 
Kirchen- und Ketzer-geschichte, i. 994. Pity that the last seven 
chapters were left out, merely for the sake of sparing a few 
leaves. 
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by God from the beginning. The first had been 
likened by Daniel to a beast; but the fourth, or 
last, was a monster which had not its equal upon 
earth for blood-thirsty tyranny. But the time 
of this too was come; its cracking betrayed the 
nearness of its fall; all its wealth and treasure 
would become the spoil of the true brethren.* 

He exhorted them to seize the present moment, 
that it might not be with the christians as formerly 
with the jews, who did not perceive the time of 
their visitation. 

The objection, that the kingdom of Christ was 
not of this world, they put aside in their own pecu- 
liar manner.t They made a distinction between 


* Rottman, Von tydliker und irdischer Gewalt (On temporal 
and earthly Power), MS. in Miinster. Extracts from it, in 
Jochmus, Geschichte der Wiedertiiufer, p.188. It is remark- 
able what a striking resemblance these notions have with those 
proclaimed by Robespierre, after he thought he had put down 
atheism. Compare his speech at the féte de ’Etre Supréme, 
8th June, 1794. “ L’auteur de la nature avait lié les mortels. 
par une chaine immense d’amour et de félicité; périssent les 
tyrans qui ont osé la briser! Frangais républicains, c'est 2 vous 
de purifier la terre qwils ont souillée, et d’y appeller la justice 
quils enont bannie.”” Buchez et Roux, Histoire Parlementaire, 
xxxiii. p.179. The difference lies only in the religious ideas ; 
the intention—to establish a primitive state of universal happi- 
ness —is exactly the same. 

+ A specimen of their exegesis is to be seen in the Confession 
of a Deist, formerly a Priest. ‘ Christus spreckt, myn rike ist 
nicht van duser- werlt, heft dusen Verstand : ‘Christus rick ist 
ein rick der Gerechticheit und der Wairheit, dat rike avers 
duser werlt ist ein rike der bosheit und ungerechticheit.” — 
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a spiritual kingdom, which belonged to the age of 
suffering, and a corporeal kingdom of glory and 
splendour, which Christ was to enjoy with his 
true disciples for a thousand years.* They were 
persuaded that the kingdom of Miinster would 
endure until the commencement of that millen- 
nium, and ought therefore to foreshow it, and be 
an image of it. They regarded the siege which 
they had to sustain as necessary: for the sacri- 
fice must be offered up in the desert; the woman 
must suffer their strife; the court of the temple 
must be filled with dead. God, however, would not 
only avert the arm of force, but would also put 
his sword into the hand of his people without 
delay, that they might destroy all that did evil 
from the face of the earth. ‘“ Thrust in thy sickle 
and reap, for the time is come.” f 

This was also the mystical reason for their ap- 
pointing a king over them; for the prophecies re- 
ferred especially to a king who was to be the 
lord of all the earth. Dusentschuer called Jan 
Bockelson king of the whole world. 

This young visionary artisan was entirely per- 


“ Christ says, ‘My kingdom is not of this world ;’ the meaning 
of which is, that Christ’s kingdom is a kingdom of justice and 
truth, but the kingdom of this world is a kingdom of wickedness 
and injustice.” 

* See the conference of John of Leyden with Corvinus. 

+ Rey. xiv. This is the reference in the original. But the 
words quoted are, “ Schenket ihr doppelt ein, denn die Zeit 
ist vorhanden.” (Pour ye in double, for the time is at hand). 
Such differences in the two versions are, however, of very fre- 
quent occurrence. — TRANSL, 
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suaded that the whole future destiny of the world 
rested on him. He called himself J ohn, the right- 
ful king in the new temple. In his edicts he says, 
that in him the kingdom announced by Christ was 
incontestably come; that he sat upon the throne 
of David.* He wore round his neck a chain of 
gold, to which hung the symbol of his dominion, — 
a golden globe transfixed with two swords, the 
one of gold, the other of silver, above the handles 
of which was a cross. His attendants wore the 
same badge on their green sleeves; for green was 


* One of his laws, given in Latin by Kersenbroik, and with 
slight differences by Herrsbach, is to be found in German, 
in the Archives at Diisseldorf. It begins very characteristi- 
cally. ‘“ Kundlich und openbar sy allen Liefhebberen und 
Tostendern der Warheit, und gotlicher Gerechticheit, sowol 
den Unvorstendigen, als in der Verborgenheit Gottes Ver- 
stindigen. So und in wetmaten de Christen und ere Tostendere 
sick under dem Panier der Gerechticheit als ware Isracliten in 
dem nyen Tempel in jegenwerdicheit des Richs, vorlanges 
verseen, durch den munth der Propheten belovet, vermitz (ver- 
mittelst) Christum und seiner Aposteln in Kraft des Geistes 
angefangen und geopenbaret, und nu an Johann den Gerechten 
in dem Stule Davids gelofflichen und inwedersprechlichen vor- 
handen, schicken wandern und haben sollen.” — “Be it known 
and proclaimed to all lovers and followers of the truth and godly 
righteousness, as well those who understand not, as they who un- 
derstand the mystery of God: Inasmuch as the Christians and 
their adherents have sent forth, under the banner of righteous- 
ness, as true Israelites in the new temple, in the present exist- 
ence of the kingdom long foreseen, promised by the mouth of 
the prophets, begun and revealed by means of Christ and his 
apostles, in the power of the spirit, and now come in (the person 
of) John the Rightful, the promised and incontestable occupant 
of the throne of David.”..... 

Q@2 
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was his colour. Like all upstarts, he loved mag- . 
nificence. Thrice a week he appeared with his 
crown and golden chain in the market-place, 
seated himself on his throne, and administered 
justice ; Knipperdolling standing one step lower, 
with the sword. When he rode through the town, 
two boys walked beside him, the one carrying the 
Old Testament, the other a naked sword: all who 
met him fell on their knees.* There were some 
who expressed disgust at his pomp, and at the 
number of his wives, to which he was continually 
adding. ‘Out upon you!” exclaimed he; “ but I 
will rule over you, and over the whole world, in 
spite of you!” Even Knipperdolling could not 
‘help mixing buffoonery with his terrible func- 
tions. He once caused himself to be suspended 
over the heads of the crowded multitude in the 
market-place, that he might breathe the spirit into 
them all. He danced indecent dances before the 
king, and seated himself on his throne. These 
men were like madmen; a secret and irresistible 
consciousness of the untruth of all their wild 
visions forced itself upon them. Knipperdolling, 
indeed, had once a serious quarrel with the king, 
but it was soon made up; Knipperdolling did 
penance, and all things returned to the track of 
~eredulous obedience. In October, 1534, the whole 


* Ant. Corvinus de miserabili Monasteriensium anabaptista- 
rum obsidione ad G. Spalatinum, ap. Schardium ii. 315. Aulam 
prefecturis ac officiis ita instituerat, ut si natus rex fuisset, 
prudentius non potuerit: erat enim in excogitandis iis qua 
regalem pompam decebant, mirus artifex. 
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city celebrated the Lord’s Supper in the follow- 
ing manner :— Tables were set for all the adult 
women (who were far more numerous than the 
men), and for those of the men who did not hold 
watch on the walls, — four thousand two hundred 
persons; John of Leyden and his wife Divara ap- 
peared with all their courtiers, and served at the 
tables ; it was a regular meal. After this they 
took wheaten cakes, ate of them first, and gave of 
them to the others—the king the bread, the queen 
the wine ; saying, “ Brother, (or sister), take and 
eat; as the grains of wheat are baked together, 
and the grapes are pressed together, so are we 
also one.” Then they sang the psalm, “ Allein 
Gott in der Hoh’ sey Ehr” (To God alone in the 
highest be honour).* So far, this ceremony might 
appear religious and innocent. But mark the 
sequel. The king thought he perceived at the 
feast ‘‘one who had not on a wedding garment.” 
He fancied that this man was Judas, ordered him to 
be led out, went out himself, and cut off his head ; 
he believed he had felt himself commanded by God. 
to do this, and returned cheerful and delighted to 
the feast. 

Of all the phenomena which attended this mon- 
strous delusion, the mixture of piety, sensuality, 
and blood-thirstiness is the most revolting; how- 
ever reluctantly, we must pursue our observation 
of it somewhat further. 

* Neuste Zeitung von den Wiedertiuffern zu Miinster, 1535. 

+ Dorpius ; “and he was so pleased with this murder, that 


he continually laughed.” 
aa 3 
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There was a woman in Miinster who boasted that 
no man could control her; this boast had irritated 
the desire of John of Leyden to have her among 
his wives; she lived with him for some time, 
but growing tired of him, she gave him back the 
presents she had received from him and left him. 
The anabaptist king regarded this as the greatest of 
all crimes, led her to the market-place, beheaded her 
himself, and kicked away the corpse with his foot. 
Hereupon all his other wives joined in singing, 
“To God alone in the highest be honour.” 

Every thing being overthrown and transformed, 
and universal equality established, nothing re- 
mained, save the self-love and self-will of the vi- 
sionary fanatic to whom all paid willing homage. 
In him spiritual pride and _ sensual desire, 
frensied enthusiasm and natural coarseness, formed 
a strange, we might say a grotesque mixture, 
which is very remarkable, viewed as a psycholo- 
gical product. Freedom was, of course, out of the 
question, among men who had given themselves up 
to courses of so horrible and disgusting a character. 
How frightful is the contrast between the innocence 
of the little sect of the Gardener-brethren of Salz- 
burg and their delirious depravity ! 

Yet it rivetted the affections of men ; they fought 
for it with the intensest animosity. 

A woman of Sneek in Friesland, named Hille 
Feike, who had travelled to Miinster to seek, as she 
said, the salvation of her soul from God’s word, felt 
herself incited by the story of Judith, which she 
had heard read at table, to follow her example. 
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She actually set out, on a similar errand, dressed 
in all the bravery she could collect, with jewels 
furnished her from the treasury, and provided 
with a sum of money. But the unusual splen- 
dour of her dress excited suspicion. She was 
taken before the bishop whom she had intended 
to kill, and being questioned, she confessed her 
design, and was put to death.* . 

On the 30th of August, 1534, the bishop made 
an attempt to storm the city; but he found it ex- 
cellently prepared to receive him. A small body 
of picked men stood in the market-place, ready 
to hasten, under the king’s orders, to those 
points which were most threatened. Others were 
posted in the alleys of trees behind the walls. 
The main force awaited the enemy on the walls; 
between the men stood women and boys, the latter 
armed with bows and arrows, the former with 
large cauldrons, in which, as they said, they were 
cooking the enemy’s breakfast. At five in the 
morning the great Hessian carronade called the 
Devil, gave the signal in the camp; the lands- 
knechts moved upon six different points at once, 
and succeeded in passing over the ditches and 
stockades ; they placed their ladders, and already 
more than one standard-bearer had planted his 
colours on the walls. But the besieged had 
allowed them to come on thus far unmolested, in 
order to overwhelm them with more certain de- 

* Bekanntnisse Hyllen Feyken aen pyn am Freydag nach 
Nativitis Joh. Baptistee.—Pynlig Bekanntnisse Hyllen Feyken 
am Saterdag na J.B. Niesert, i. 40. 44. 
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struction. The fire of musketry now poured down 
among the crowded ranks. The women threw 
down wreaths of burning pitch on the necks of 
those who were ‘climbing, or they poured the 
seething lime which they had mixed in their caul- 
drons over them*; the storm was totally repulsed 
without need of any assistance from those posted 
in the interior of the city; the inhabitants had 
displayed military talents and courage which 
robbed the landsknechts of all spirit for a re- 
newal of the onslaught. 

The prince bishop was obliged to content him- 
self with surrounding the city with blockhouses, 
for which he had to levy a new tax. 

The spirits of the anabaptists were naturally 
raised by so brilliant a victory. 

In October, after the communion described above, 
some of the faithful were charged-to go into the 
neighbouring cities, and to relate the signs and 


wonders that had been done amongst them. In the 


* Here is another specimen of Kersenbrcik’s descriptive 
powers. Piceas coronas adhibita face incendunt, atque ita fra- 
grantes furculis quibusdam ferreis in ascendentium‘colla inji- 
ciunt, qui horrendis flammis ipsa arma penetrantibus miseris 

‘modis excruciati sorsum deorsumque cursitant majorique motu 
flammas exsuscitant et frustra chirotecis e crassioribus femorum 
pellibus ad hoc comparatis ardentia serta eximere tentant, ita 
enim fragranti pice et resina contrahuntur ut manus inde retra- 
here nequeant: tandem quidam eorum proni concidunt, seseque 
in terra algenti prae intolerabili cruciatu ita volvunt ut herbae 
circumquaque flammas emarcescerent: hinc magno clamore ani- 
mam eyomunt: alii vero conceptas flammas restincturi in fossas 
proruunt et pondere armorum depressi subsidunt. 
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very hour in which they received these orders, 
they set out to execute them. They all fell, 
as was to be expected, into the hands of the 
bishop’s people, and expiated their design with 
their death. 

This however by no means induced John of 
Leyden to renounce his vast projects. 

We may remember that an universal ferment- 
ation had seized on the lower classes, especially 
the artisans, in the German towns; and that the 
anabaptist spirit took root more particularly 
among these classes. At this moment we meet 
with the same appearances in almost every part 
of Germany. In Prussia, the anabaptists en- 
joyed the protection of one of the most powerful 
men in the country, Frederic von Heideck, who 
was in high favour with Duke Albert; and they 
even gained over a portion of the nobility. 
Great as was the number of fugitives from Mo- 
ravia, we still find them there by thousands. In 
1534, the Saxon Visitators found the valley of 
the Werra filled with them, and in Erfurt they 
avowed that they had sent forth three hundred 
prophets to convert the world.t In the year 
1534, we trace single emissaries in Anhalt, and in 
-Franconian Brandenburg, where people had _ to 
produce their baptismal register before they could 
be admitted to the second baptism. In Wiirten- 
berg the duke’s hereditary marshal, a Thumb von 


* Baczko, iv. 219. 
+ Seckendorf, Hist. Luth. iii. § 25, p. 71. 
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Neuburg, kinsman of Schwenkfeld, gave them 
asylum for a time in his lands in the Remsthal.* 
In Ulm there were threatenings of new opinions 
bordering on anabaptism, like those of Sebastian 
Frank or Schwenkfeld; while in Augsburg an 
anabaptist king actually arose. In Switzerland 
they were always to be found in the protestant 
cantons; and as their denunciations were chiefly 
directed against the bad life of pretended christians, 
the zealous Haller sought to turn their appearance 
to account. for the purpose of establishing a better 
church discipline.t In Strasburg many pertina- 
ciously adhered to the belief that Hoffmann would 
come forth from his prison in glory and splendour ; 
they also added an Enoch to this their Elias. 
Dreams and prophecies of this kind were rife 
along the whole course of the Rhine; in Cologne 
and Treves troops of light cavalry traversed the 
country to prevent or disperse assemblages of ana- 
baptists.[ But their stronghold was the Nether- 
lands. In Amsterdam, where a short time before 
an emissary from Miinster had made numerous 
proselytes, they more than once ventured to show 
themselves openly. When Count Hoogstraten, the 
privy councillor of the regent, came thither in 
October, and endeavoured to introduce some more 
rigorous measures both against lutherans and ana- 
baptists, a nocturnal tumult arose, which very 


* Lang, ii. 33. Sattler, iii. p. 104. 
{ Haller and Frecht in Ottius, p. 69. 81. 
{ Potocol of the Council of March, 1534. 
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nearly led to the most formidable consequences. * 
From that time there were incessant rumours of 
the design of the anabaptists to take possession of 
the city. Leyden was kept in a constant terror 
of fires and tumults.t In the beginning of the year 
1535, a meeting of nearly a thousand anabaptists 
took place in the Gréningerland, which the statt- 
holder was obliged to disperse by an armed force. 
In East Friesland a prophet expressed the hope 
that the whole of upper and lower Germany 
would rise, as soon as the king should go forth 
with his mighty banner. Even those who did not 
share in their opinions, thought that if John of 
Leyden could only win a few successful battles, 
he would find followers enough to convulse the 
world, as the Longobards or Franks had done of 
old. We have seen that John of Leyden laid 
claim to the whole world as his property. He 
once gravely appointed twelve dukes, amongst 
whom he formally partitioned the world, and in the 
first place Germany. He treated the neighbouring . 
princes of the empire as his equals. In a letter to 
Landgrave Philip of Hessen he calls him: “ dear 
Phil” (lieber Lips), as the landgrave’s most in- 


* Lambertus Hortensius Tumultuum Anabaptistarum, liber 
unus, Schardius Scriptt. rer. Germ. ii. p. 306. These Nether- 
land reports are the most important thing in Hortensius. 


+ Brandt, Histoire de la Reformation, i. p. 50. ; 
{ Letter of the Stattholder of Friesland to the bishop of 


Minster. Lewarden, 25th January. (Diiss. A.) 
§ Sebastian Frank, Andre Chronik, p. 267. 
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timate brothers in arms were wont to do.* He 
begged him to take up the Bible, and especially to 
study the lesser prophets; there he would find, as 
he says, ‘“‘ Whether we have usurped the power and 
title of king, or whether this matter is ordained. of 
God to some other end.” 

But before things were ripe for a general and com- 
bined effort on their part, the empire was roused to 
take energetic measures to stem the rising torrent. 


PREPARATIONS FOR AN ATTACK ON MUNSTER. 
REDUCTION OF THE CITY. 


The mode in which this took place, may serve 
as a perfect specimen of the conduct of affairs in 
the empire generally. 

It would have been natural to expect that this 
triumph of opinions so severely prohibited by all 
successive Recesses of the empire, in a consider- 
able city, and the new vigour thus given to them 
in many other places, would have caused the whole. 
empire to arise in its strength to crush a danger 
threatening to every condition of men. 

Yet the affair was left almost entirely to the 
bishop of Miinster and his political friends. 

We have seen how their jealousy of Hessen, and 


* 14th Jan. 1535. Printed in the little book: Acta Hand- 
lungen Legation und’‘Schriften, so durch Landgraf Philippsen 
in der Miinsterschen Sache geschehen.—Documents of the Pro- 
ceedings, Legation, and Correspondence of Landgrave Philip, 
concerning the Affairs of Miinster. 1586. sheet ii. 
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their own danger, had induced Cologne and Cleves 
to come to the bishop’s assistance. 

Each of them sent, in the first place, some artil- 
lery; though only on the security of the chapter, 
and under condition that any damage done to the 
guns should be repaired. ~ 

The councils of Cologne and Cleves then had a 
meeting to deliberate on what was further to be 
done. | 

They met on the 26th of March, 1534, at Orsoy, 
and determined to send the bishop succours of men, 
but not of money; each prince to send two com- 
panies of landsknechts at his own cost. On the 
7th of May, at a.second meeting at Neuss, they 
added, that each should also have two hundred 
fully mounted horsemen before Miinster, in readi- 
ness for the storming of the city. The duke of 
Cleves had already commanded his subjects to take 
no foreign service, nor to permit any one belonging 
to them to do so, till this matter was terminated. 

Meanwhile, the bishop required other aid than 
that of troops. As the resources of his coun: 
try were not sufficient, he incessantly pressed for 
a “brave sum of money” on loan. At first 
there was an idea of raising him a thousand 
gulden on security; but as this turned out to be 
either impracticable or insufficient, it was resolved 
at a fresh meeting between the council of Miinster 
and those of Cologne and Cleves, at Neuss, on the 
20th of June, that each party should contribute 
twenty thousand gulden — sixty thousand in all — 
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in order to provide every thing necessary for the 
assault *; the bishop however engaging to repay 
the two other powers, after the conquest of 
Miinster. We have seen, however, the bad success 
of that enterprise. When the councils met in camp 
in the beginning of September, they hoped to find 
the city reduced ; they found nothing but the con- 
sequences of defeat, and universal discouragement. 
The erection of the blockhouses took place in 
consequence of the common resolution of the three 
sovereigns. They agreed again to raise fifty thou- 
sand gulden for that purpose. 

But it was sufficiently evident that Miinster 
would never be reduced in this way. They de- 
termined, as had been proposed from the first, to 
apply to the nearest circles and to engage their 
co-operation. 

Cologne belonged to the circle of the electorate 
of the Rhine ; Cleves was head of that of Westpha- 
lia and the Lower Rhine. The circles had begun, 
for the first time, to take an important part in affairs 
during the last Turkish war ; and the princes were 


* “ That each prince, Cologne, Cleves, and Miinster, should 
contribute and pay 4000 soldiers, for the support of the knechts 
who now lie before Minster, and 1000 miners for a month 
(which gives a sum of 12,000 knechts and 3000 sappers and 
miners) ; and also, shall altogether furnish 10,000 Emden gulden, 
for the purchase of powder ; which, reckoning each knecht’s and 
miner’s pay at four Emden gulden, together with the actual 
10,000 E. g., amount in all to 70,000 E.g., which are equal to 
60,000 gold gulden; so that each elector and prince has under- 
taken to contribute 20,000 gulden.” 
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now authorized by the Recesses of the empire, to 
require their co-operation in this matter. 

It was first discussed in Mainz, at a meeting of 
the circle of the electorate of the Rhine. Cologne 
and Cleves reckoned their outlay, and demanded 
compensation ; and, more especially, that the other 
states of the circle should immediately share it. 
But the only result of this was, that in spite of all 
their resistance, the meeting ordered them to keep 
up the blockhouses; agreeing, however, to deliberate 
further on the matter at a general asembly.* 

On the 27th of October, the states of the circle of 
the Lower Rhine and Westphalia met in a convent 
at Cologne. As a general meeting was in prospect, 
they declined voting any permanent succours. 
But in order to be prepared at any moment to send 
such as might be demanded in haste, they agreed to 
raise the same sum of money as a month’s tax for 
the last Turkish war would have amounted to. 

Meanwhile the more distant circles, like those of 
Hessen and Saxony, were invited to join in the 
deliberations. Saxon councillors met those of 
Cologne and Cleves at Essen, in the beginning’ of 
November; the Hessian, shortly after, those of the 
Palatinate, Mainz, Treves and Wiirzburg, at Ober- 
wesel. Their deliberations acquired great earnest- 
ness and energy, from their fear lest the bishop 


* Extract from the Recess of Mainz, in the Diiss. Arch. 
“‘ The electoral councillors consider of the most useful and pro- 
fitable way, how other princes and states of the empire, besides 
their own electoral circle, the circle of the Upper Rhine, and 
that of the Lower Rhine, and Westphalia, may be induced to 
take part in this business.” 
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should apply for aid to the house of Burgundy, 
which might seize this opportunity to get pos- 
session of Miinster; for Mary had already asked 
for succours for that city, from her states in the 
Netherlands. Rather than this should happen, 
Saxony bound itself to take an equal share of the 
expenses of the blockade. Here too ambitious 
schemes were at work; but mutual jealousy com- 
pelled every one to keep within legitimate bounds. 

The meeting of the three circles — the two above 
named and that of the Upper Rhine — determined 
on at Mainz, took place in December, at Coblenz. 
They expressed their readiness to bear the expenses 
of the continued blockade. Three thousand men 
were to be kept before Miinster, and to that end 
fifteen thousand gulden were to be raised monthly. 
Count Whirich von Dhaun was appointed com- 
mander; four councillors of war, from Cologne, 
Treves, Cleves and Hessen, were to accompany him, 
and the troops were to take the oath to the states 
of the circles.* 

It is evident however that even this was rather 
ameasure of defence against any attack on the 
part of the besieged, than one at all calculated to 
effect the subjugation of the city. For this the 
circles did not think themselves powerful enough ; 
they determined to call the entire empire to their 
aid. 

The course of this affair, as, we have already 
remarked, strikingly illustrates the character of the 


* The Recess of Coblenz is only to be found in Kersenbroik. 
I sought it in vain in Coblenz and in Diisseldorf. 
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German commonwealth. The measures necessary 
to reduce to obedience a city in open rebellion, did 
not originate with the supreme head of the empire ; 
but the sovereign to whom that city belonged, and 
his nearest neighbours, were left for a long time 
to struggle with it unassisted; till the growth of 
the danger gradually widened the circle of allies, 
and at length drew the whole body of the empire, 
though not without partial opposition, into the 
contest. 

One of the first acts that Ferdinand had to per- 
form after his recognition as king of the Romans, 
was, to convoke a general assembly at Worms on the 
fourth of April, in conformity with the petition 
of the three circles. 

The States were not, it is true, unanimous; the 
elector of Brandenburg, for example, maintained 
that the three circles were able alone to make an 
end of the anabaptists, and refused to take any part 
in the measures for that object. But by far the 
greater number of the States sent delegates. A 
resolution was passed, to levy one month and a 
quarter of the last general tax for the empire, on | 
all the States. The amount which this might be 
expected to produce was not great enough to 
enable the allied princes to bring any considerable 
accession of force into the field. The only advan- 
tage was, that they were now sure of being able to 
continue the blockade till they could obtain a deci- 
sive result. The appointment of the commander in 
chief, which had taken place at Coblenz, was con- 
firmed by the imperial authorities ; only with the 

VOL. III. RR 
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addition of two councillors to the other four: after 
the conquest of the city, the emperor and the 
States were to decide on the course to be pursued 
with it. 

It were superfluous to enter into any minute 
recital of the deeds of this little army. It is 
sufficient to say that it succeeded in cutting off all 
communication with the city, and in reducing it 
by hunger. 

The chief hope of the besieged was, that they 
should receive help and supplies from the country 
where their doctrines were the most widely 
diffused, and whence they themselves had mostly 
sprung. Zealous anabaptists from the Netherlands 
had come to see the state of things in Miinster, 
and had gone back and announced the approach- 
ing triumphal procession of the king, whom 
they also acknowledged, and whom they were to 
accompany through the world. The ery of, Death 
to all priests and nobles! was revived; with the 
addition, that the only lawful sovereign in the 
world was the king of Miinster.* About Easter 
1535, they were all in motion. The West Fries- 
landers took Oldenkloster, not far from Sneek ; the 
Gréningers marched upon the monastery of War- 
fum ; while the Hollanders, many thousand strong, 


* « Slan doot alle Monniken und Papen und alle Overicheit 
de in der werlt sint, went allenne unse Konink is de rechte 
Overicheit.”—“ Slay all monks and priests, and all sovereigns in 
the world; since our king alone is the true sovereign.” Beninga 
Historie van Oostfriesland, bei Matthaus. -Analecta vet. aevi 
iv. p. 680.; where some characteristic details are to be found. 
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crossed over to Overyssel, thinking to meet others 
of the faithful at the hill convent in the Hasselt 
country. 

Tt seems as if they had intended to make these 
convents, whence Christianity had once radiated, 
centres from which to spread anabaptism over the 
land, and then to go to meet their appointed king. 
But the organised and armed force of the pro- 
vinces was stronger than these irregular bands. The 
Gréningers and Hollanders were dispersed on their 
way, without difficulty.* Oldenkloster, which the 
anabaptists had possession of, made some resist- 
ance, and was not retaken without loss. They after- 
wards made an attempt to conquer Amsterdam for 
the King of Zion, and actually got possession of 
the town-house one night ;~—-though indeed, for 
that one only. They did not choose to observe the 
conditions under which their co-religionists had 
succeeded in obtaining power in Miinster, and 
ascribed that success to a miraculous interposition 


* Extraict de ce que Maistre Everard Nicolai, conseiller au 
grand conseil ordonné & Malines escript & son frere Mr. Nicolas 
Nicolai. Les Anabaptistes par instigation et messaiges se sont 
esmeus et rassemblés en nombre de plusieurs mille sur la coste 
de la mer d’Hollande pour de la neviger au pays d’Overyssel ot 
ils devaient 4 certain jour prefix tenir communication de leurs 
affaires dedans un monastere qui s’appelle Bergklooster auprés 
de la ville de Hasselt, &c. Nicolai was gone there expressly to 
convert them. According to him, there were twenty waggons 
and three thousand people. He found, however, only five men 
and thirteén women, whom he soon convinced of their error. 

¢ Hortensius Tumult, Anabaptistarum, bei Schardius, ii. 310. 
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of God, which they expected to be extended to 
themselves; and, of course, expected in vain. 

The prophet had incessantly encouraged the people 
of Miinster with the hope of the assistance of his 
countrymen, whom he said, neither sword nor any 
other deadly peril, neither fire nor water, would 
prevent from making their way to see their king: 
but as these prophecies were not fulfilled, some mur- 
murs arose among them.* By degrees the famine be- 
came insupportable. Those of weaker faith began 
to doubt of the whole matter, and quitted the city. 
They were at first repulsed by the camp: women 
with their children were seen sitting in the ditches 
by the stockade, through which some compassionate 
landsknechts handed them food ; but it was found 
impossible to drive back whole troops into the city. 
They presented a spectacle which recalled to their 
learned cotemporaries the horrors of Saguntum and 
Numantia. Skeletons covered with a shrivelled skin, 
with a neck scarcely able to support the weight of the 
head, meagre lips, and hollow, transparent cheeks ;— 
all of them filled with horror at the famine they 
had shared and witnessed, and hardly able to stand. 
But many were still determined “ not to flee back 
to Egypt,” as the king expressed it. They rejected 
the summons sent them in the beginning of June, 
by the commander-in-chief, with the indignation of 


* Nie Tydongen en den Erzb. tho Collen. (New tidings to 
the Archbishop of Cologne.) Niesert, p. 198. According to a 
letter of the commander of the 7th of May, a soldier who had 
escaped said, there was great distress, the common people 


murmured, the king with his retinue only sought to prevent an 
insurrection. 
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men assured that they have truth on their side. 
Not that they concealed from themselves that 
they should perhaps be trampled under the hoofs 
of the last monster described by Daniel; but they 
clung to the hope that he would soon be crushed 
by the corner-stone, and the kingdom be given to 
the saints of the Most High. They are said to have 
intended, when all was lost, to set fire to the city, 
and rush out upon the enemy’s guns. 

And perhaps it would have come to this, had 
there not been found a traitor willing to help 
the besiegers (who had not yet forgotten the dis- 
astrous assault of last year) to cross the ditches and 
walls. If they had only the inner walls and the mus- 
ketry to contend with, the result could not be doubt- 
ful. Those who remained in the city could not be 
in much better plight than those who had quitted it ; 
the king only and those belonging to his court, — 
his councillors, friends, the new dukes and govern- 
ors, and such privileged persons, had sustenance 
for a short time.* When the bishop disclosed 
his plan to the landsknechts, and promised them 
that the commander, with the nobles and cap- 
tains, should lead the way, they expressed them- 
selves willing; for they were tired of their straw 
beds in the blockhouses. The scene before us is 
a deplorable one ;—on the one side wild violent 


* Corvinus ad Spalatinum: Vidi ipse multos ibi libros, 
quorum detracta coria victum miseris suppeditarunt — immo 
scio pueros quoque comesos ibi esse, id quod ab iis auditum 
mihi est, qui in reliquias quasdam capta urbe ejus rei testes 


inciderunt. 
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men, hurried away by their dreams into excess 
and crime, now famished and desperate, yet still 
drunk with enthusiasm; and on the other, bands 
of landsknechts kept together with difficulty ; 
sluggish and listless in their movements, and only 
roused to make a decisive attack when there 
could remain no doubt of the result. Here was 
no field for glorious exploits. At the appointed 
hour, on St. John’s eve, 1535, a few hundred 
landsknechts crossed the ditches where they were 
the narrowest, and mounted their ladders where 
the walls were the lowest. They knew the 
anabaptists’ watchword, deceived the centinels, 
and then threw them over the walls: thus they 
took a bastion, made their way to the cathedral 
close, and, without waiting long for their com- 
rades, shouted their war-cry and beat their drums. 
The anabaptists sprang from their beds and rushed 
together to defend themselves. The result was 
for a moment doubtful; but only until the main 
body of the besiegers pressed in through a gate 
opened from within. The anabaptists then fought 
with fury, and did great mischief to the assail- 
ants with their musketry ; they killed a hundred 
and fifty nobles and officers, who were in the 
foremost ranks of the enemy: but it was the 
struggle of desperation. As the king was at- 
tempting to retreat to the strongest bastion, he 
was taken prisoner. Rottmann resolved to escape 
the ignominy that awaited him as captive, rushed 
into the thickest of the fight, and found his death 
there. A few hundred of them still defended 
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themselves behind a heap of carriages near St. 
Michael’s chapel, with such bravery, that their 
assailants determined to allow them to capitulate. 
It appears that the terms granted were not ob- 
served. They were told they should be allowed to 
go home, and that when the bishop came he would 
determine what further should be done. It is true, 
indeed, that he would hardly have spared their 
lives. But the landsknechts, exasperated by the 
loss of their comrades, were not to be prevailed on 
to wait for his coming; they rushed after the people 
retreating into their houses, and it was almost 
impossible to stay the slaughter; and this, when 
stayed, was only succeeded by more formal ex- 
ecutions.™ 


* Here, as well as in the account of the conquest of the city, 
I follow a pamphlet called “ Warhafftiger bericht der wunderbar- 
lichen Handlung der Dueffer zu Minster in Westvalen, wie sich 
alle sachen nach eroberung der stat und in der Eroberung zuge- 
tragen; die noch vor der Execution des Jan von Leiden geschrie- 
ben worden, sie hat sein Bildniss in Holz.” —“ True Account of the 
wonderful affair of the Baptists in Minster in Westphalia, how 
all things after the conquest of the city and during the conquest 
happened ; which was written even before the execution of John 
of Leyden; it has his effigy in wood (engraving).” Kersenbroik, 
however, relates otherwise: Donantur vita et positis armis urbe 
protinus, preeuntibus quibusdam militie ducibus, exire ju- 
bentur. Cum vero liberum exeundi commeatum impetrassent, 
multi eorum ad «des suorum necessariorum forte aliquid inde 
allaturi sese subducunt atque iter ab aliis ad exeundum paratis 
sponte sua divelluntur, ubi cum longiorem moram fecissent, 
jam tuto egressos eodem certe commeatu confisi sine ducibus 
subsequi contendunt, qui a militibus intercepti mactantur. I 
~ Jeave every one free to judge, — but this appears to me like a 
dressing up and apology. The old account above says :— 
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For, as things now stood, it is not be wondered 
at that the entire extirpation of anabaptism was 
contemplated. Even the women were driven out 
of the city, and every one who afforded them shel- 
ter was threatened to be treated as an anabaptist. 
No one knew what became of them. Gradually 
those who had been driven out of the city before, 
and who formed about a third of the former popu- 
lation, returned; but as even they were not held 
entirely guiltless, they were obliged to pay a small 
acknowledgment to the bishop for the recovery of 
their estates. No one suspected of anabaptism 
could be re-admitted into the city without giving 
security to the amount of four hundred gulden. 
Cleves and Cologne endeavoured to mitigate the 
severity of the re-action, and especially expressed 


“Ward auf beiden partheien so vil gehandlet das ein yetlicher 
solt wider heim in sein haus ziehen, bis auf die Zukunft des 
bischofs des gnadigen herrn, dann solt weiter in den sachen 
gehandlet werden. Darauff ward jenen glauben zugesagt, und 
zoch ein yetlicher wieder heim in sein haus. Als aber die lands- 
knecht grossen merklichen schaden empfangen —fielen sie mit 
grimmigen zorn in die heuser und wo sie der einen funden, 
rissen sies mit den képfen aus den heusern auf die strassen, 
howens zu stucken, stechns all zu tod. Kurz demnach ward 
umbgeschlagen daz man kein mer todtschlagen solt,” &c. — “It 
was agreed by both parties that every one should go to his own 
home again till the coming of the lord Bishop’s Grace, and then 
the matter should be further handled. Thereupon this was trusted 
to, and every man went to his own home again. But as the 
landsknechts had suffered great and notable damage, they fell 
with furious rage on the houses, and where they found any one 
they dragged him by the head out of the house into the street, 
hewed him to pieces, or stabbed him dead. Shortly afterwards 
they slew all around, till there were no more to slay,” &c. 
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their disapprobation of the plan of building a 
fortress in the city.* We shall see, at a sub- 
sequent period of our history, what were the plans 
of these two sovereigns in regard to religion ; plans, 
which they required the bishop to promise before- 
hand to adopt. A deputation of the empire also 
demanded the restoration of the city to its ancient 
rights and privileges. But of this there was not the 
slightest hope. The bishop, chapter and equestrian 
order, or nobles (Ritterschaft) were, indeed, only pre- 
served from utter destruction by the help of their 
neighbours; and the army which had won the 
victory for them had been assembled in virtue of 
a decree of the empire; but the administration of 
the empire was very far from having energy enough 
to take the affair into its own hands. On the con- 
trary, the chapter and nobles seized this oppor- 
tunity entirely to annihilate the independence of 
the city, which had long been odious to them. . In 
spite of the intervention of the two powers above 
mentioned, it was decided to build a fortress in 
Miinster, and even at the cost of the city itself; 
the half of its revenues were to be applied to that 
purpose: the commander of this citadel was to be 
taken from among the nobility of the country, 
nominated only with the consent of the chapter 
and body of nobles to whom he was to swear 
allegiance, and whose commands he was to obey, 


* Proceedings at the meeting at Nuyss, 1535, 15 July. They 
objected that for this the consent of emperor and empire were 
necessary ; it was contrary to the privileges of the city, and 
it would be better to raze the walls, and fill up the ditches. 
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even if the sovereign were present.* The town | 
council too was for the future to be nominated 
with the consent of the chapter and the nobles 
The city, which had nearly emancipated itself from 
the yoke of the nobles and clergy, was thus once 
more entirely subjected to it, as a consequence 
of the insurrection. The chapter and the nobles 
got possession of far more power than the prince; 
as Bishop Francis, who had to encounter their 
violent opposition, afterwards experienced. The 
restoration of catholicism in all its rigour followed 
of course in the train of these events. 

Meanwhile the captive king and his councillors, 
Knipperdolling and Krechting, were already brought 
to trial. The king was at first full of defiance, 
treated the bishop with insolent familiarity, jested 
with those who reproached him with his polygamy, 
and protested that he would never have surren- 
dered the town, even if all his people had died of 
hunger. In the first conversation which several 
Hessian theologians had with him, he manifested 
the greatest obstinacy. But he very soon requested 
another conference, in which he said that none 
of them in Minster had any certain knowledge of the 
millennium, the clear perception of which had been 
revealed to him in prison; he now confessed that 


* Kersenbroik gives the Articuli de propugnaculo, which are 
not quite correct in the German re-translation; e.g.§ 4. Neque 
hic sine capituli et nobilitatis consensu inauctorabitur neque 
exauctorabitur ; the translation of which is, “he should neither 
be appointed nor dismissed without the approbation of the 
chapter.” 
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the resistance he had offered to the authorities was 
unlawful, polygamy rash and untimely, and he even 
acknowledged the obligation of infant baptism.* He 
promised, if he were pardoned, together with Mel- 
chior Hoffman and his wives, to try to bring all ana- 
baptists to silence and submission. In this disposition 
he remained, even after he must have known that 
it could avail him nothing. He confessed to the 
bishop’s chaplain that if he were to suffer ten deaths, 
he had deserved them all. Knipperdolling and 
Krechting, on the other hand, were perfectly obdu- 
rate: they appeared far less versed in theological 
questions than John of Leyden, and their con- 
yvictions being founded on less knowledge, were 
more stubborn; they persisted in declaring that 
they had only followed the admonitions of God. 
They were all condemned to be put to death with 
red-hot pincers in the market place of Miinster. f 
Protestants and catholics witnessed the execu- 
tion which was the result of their combined efforts ; 
but what was already their temper towards each 


_ * Gesprech oder disputation Antonii Corvini und Johannis 
Kymei mit Johann von Leiden. Printed contemporaneously at 
Wittenberg. In sheet G there is a confession of John of Leyden, 
“ mit miner eighene hand ondertekent,” “undersigned with my 
_own hand.” 

+ Des Miinsterischen K6nigreichs an und abgang, Bluthandel 
und End; the rise and fall of the kingdom of Miinster ; trial and 
exeeution ; Samstag nach Sebastiani Anno 1536. The frontispiece 
represents the tower of St. Lambert’s church, with the iron 
baskets in which the bodies were exposed, that of the king 
rather higher than the two others. The pamphlet is merely a 
history of the execution. 
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other! One of the Hessian divines above-men- 
tioned, describes, in a letter to the court chaplain 
of Saxony, the delight of the mass-priests at the 
execution. Some, however, he adds, appeared 
to want, to complete their satisfaction, that the 
lutherans should be disposed of in the same man- 
ner. The lutherans did not disguise from them- 
selves that, for the present, there remained no 
hope for the progress of their doctrines in 
Miinster. * 

The effect of this catastrophe on the anabaptists 
was, that the anarchical principles they had pro- 
fessed, although they still found champions, were 
gradually abandoned; and the milder form of their 
opinions remained the prevailing one. This change, 
it is clear, could be of little immediate avail to 
them; they were not the less obnoxious to severe 
and bloody persecution. 

This later and mitigated period gave birth to the 
spiritual songs which have been from time to time 
republished from their hymn-books. They contain 
such sentiments and expressions as the following :— 
They are beset on every side by crafty and malignant 
serpents; the great dragon hath arisen, and rideth in 
his wrath through Germany ; but they are resolved 
not to suffer themselves to be frightened by fire or 
water or sword; they know that God can save his 
true children, and that He will, in every case, take 


* Corvinus ad Spalatinum I. 1. 318. Tanto anabaptistis 
iniquior sum, quanto certius comperi illorum malitia factum 
esse ut vix mutire nune audeant qui antea veritati erant addic- 
tissimi, 
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care of the soul, even though the flesh should 
bleed. ‘ The tyrants of the Burgundian court” 
are arrayed against them; they imprison men and 
women, and make inquisition into their faith. 
These, however, display a single and steadfast 
mind; they will not deny Him who is the eternal 
good, and they seal their belief in him with their 
blood.* Therefore they are thrown into prison. 
They are happy, for they see themselves sur- 
rounded by the heavenly hosts and martyrs; they 
behold God in the sun of grace, and know that no 
man can banish them from their fatherland, which 
is with God. They call to mind analogous events ; 
such as the miracles in the old martyrologies 
(treating them after their manner).f Lastly, 
they prepare to lay themselves as victims on the 
altar, and to be led to the place of execution; the 
clear fountain of the divine word consoles them 
with the hope of being made like unto the angels. [ 

In Germany, the utmost they could obtain for 
their opinions, under their mildest forms, was 
some degree of toleration. 

But at the moment of their total overthrow in 
Miinster, many had fled in despair to England. 


* See the Lied des gefangenen Wiedertiiufers (Song of the 
imprisoned Anabaptist), Die zwei Jungfrauen von Beckum, (‘The 
two Virgins of Beckum), “O lieber vater und herzog mild,” ceG 
beloved Father and clement Duke,”) in the Miinsterischen Ges- 
chichten und Sagen, p. 277. f. 

+ See Pura, in the Wunderhorn, i. 146., and Algerius, in the 
same, p. 353. 

{ Abschied vom Leben (Farewell to Life), Miinst. Gesch. u. 
Sag. p. 284. 
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Here, amid the storms of the seventeenth century, 
their whole system of opinions assumed a most re- 
markable form. For example, a great deal of what 
is peculiar in the mode of life of the quakers is a 
mere reproduction of what Justus Menius imputes 
to the anabaptists. 

But the colonies of North America now lay open 
to them. Those things for which there was no room 
in a constituted society, where such experiments 
could produce nothing but disorder and destruction, 
were practicable in a world where every thing had 
to be created. In Providence and Pennsylvania 
the moral and religious ideas of the anabaptists 
were first developed and reduced to practice. 
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CHAPTER X. 


BURGERMEISTER WULLENWEBER OF LUBEK. 


Tue disturbances created by the anabaptists were 
not the sole interruption to the regular progress 
of the reformation in Germany. The source 
whence these had sprung gave birth to other move- 
ments, which, although they took very different di- 
rections, threatened to become equally formidable. 

A spirit of anarchy and insubordination had 
prevailed in the towns ever since the beginning of 
the sixteenth century; and nowthat the commonalty 
took so active a part in carrying out the reforma- 
tion, the religious movement could not fail to be 
tinctured with this democratic spirit. 

Nevertheless, respect for established political 
institutions was a leading principle of the German 
reformation. In by far the greater number of towns, 
the lawful authorities kept their place; indeed, 
there were only two of the larger ones in which 
the old councils were completely overthrown, 
Miinster and Liibek. | 

To these two cities, therefore, all restless and 
innovating tendencies impetuously rushed. 

At Miinster, where the clergy had always 
been paramount, attempts were made, as our 
readers have seen, to establish a kind of socialist 
theocracy. . 
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A strong moral or intellectual impulse, if allowed 
its free course, will always set at work the most 
peculiar powers and instincts ‘of the organisation 
upon which it acts; now Liibek, the centre of the 
Hanse towns, had mie ests of a mercantile and war- 
like nature; and precisely these were the most 
powerfully acted upon by the prevailing democra- 
tico-religious spirit. The incidents which occurred 
there were not less remarkable than those in 
Miinster, but of a totally different character. 

But in order to understand them, we must first 
cast our eyes round the theatre on which they 
were acted. 

The first consideration that will strike us is, that 
the power of the old Hansa rested on two main 
points; first, the union of all the maritime towns 
of Germany, from Narwa to Bruges; and, se- 
condly, the ascendancy which the more central of 
them — the so-called Wendish cities — had ac- 
quired over the Scandinavian kingdoms. 

In that age Scandinavia was still of the greatest 
importance to the commerce of Germany. Cal- 
culations were published at the time, of the 
possible products of the mountains of the great 
peninsula, the plains of the Vorlande, and the 
surrounding sea; the copper and iron of Sweden; 
the furs of the northern, and the masts of the 
southern parts of Norway; the produce of the 
cattle-breeding and the agriculture of Denmark; 
above all, the profits arising from the herring 
fishery, which supplied the whole of northern 
Germany as far as Swabia and Franconia; and 
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lastly, the advantages of the command of the 
Sound.* 

As governments were now continually springing 
up, anxious to improve the natural resources of 
their country for their own profit, the northern 
kings had long been trying to oppose a check to 
the excessive influence of the cities. 

This would not have been of great moment, had 
not the union between the latter been dissolved. 
In the private war which broke out in 1427 , be- 
tween the Wendish cities and Erich, the sovereign 
of the united kingdoms of Scandinavia, the Nether- 
lands severed themselves from the former, obtained 
peculiar privileges, and followed their own separate 
interests. Liibek was indeed, in the fifteenth 
century, strong enough to prevent their acquiring 
an ascendancy; but it was not able completely to 
counteract their influence in the East. 

When Christiern II., the last of the kings who 
wore the united Scandinavian crowns, married the 
sister of Charles V., he was not only intent on se- 
curing powerful political allies, but also on gaining 
a firm support for his commercial schemes in the 
Netherlands. 

We accordingly find that he was assisted in his 
attempt on Sweden by the Netherlands— especially 
by the dowry of the Burgundian princess; and 


* Summarium von allem was die drei Reiche Denemark, 
Schweden und Norwegen an whare und anderm vermiigen; im 
Archiv zu Brussel. Summary of all that the three kingdoms, 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway possess in wares and other pro- 
perty. In the Archives at Brussels. 
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immediately afterwards, in defiance of all treaties, 
began to violate the privileges of the Hansa. 
Hanseatic merchants were detained at Schonen, 
ships coming from Riga carried off, and new and 
exorbitant duties imposed. The king’s wish was, to 
emancipate himself completely from Liibek, and to 
raise Copenhagen to be the great emporium of the 
trade of the North. The Hanse Towns were fully 
persuaded that the king, contrary to all he had 
signed and sealed and sworn, aimed at nothing less 
than the ruin of the maritime towns. 

The gallant resistance made by Liibek is well 
known. It was she who sent to Sweden Gustavus 
Vasa, the enemy and rival before whom Christiern’s 
star paled, and supported him with all her might. 
When Stockholm surrendered to him, the keys of 
that city were presented to the two town-councillors 
who accompanied the Liibek fleet; by them they 
were then delivered to the new king, who had 
just granted them a most liberal and advantageous 
charter.™ 

Nor was the share which Liibek took in the 
change of affairs in Denmark much less important. 
When Frederic of Holstein accepted the crown 
offered him by the aristocracy of that country, and 
repaired to Copenhagen, a Liibek army accompa- 
nied him by land and a Liibek. fleet was ready to 
support him by sea. 

Severin Norby, who still for a while kept Chris- 


* Regkmann liibliche Chronik ; otherwise a mere repetition 
of Bonnus, has an article peculiarly confirming this statement. 
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tiern’s flag afloat in the Baltic, at length suc- 
cumbed mainly to the exertions of the navy of 
Liibek, which burnt his ships on the coast of 
Schonen. 

From that time, Christiern incessantly menaced 
the country from which he had been driven, with 
an invasion. He formed an alliance with England; 
raised troops in Germany with the aid of his kins- 
men and friends; sent ships to sea against the 
Hanseats from Zealand and Brabant; and, as he 
still had communication with the interior of the 
country, and an imperial party still existed in the 
towns, he was always feared. Liibek enjoyed the 
franchises it had obtained, without molestation, 
mainly because the two kings could not do without 
her assistance against their menacing foe. 

Their alliance was drawn closer when Christiern, 
notwithstanding the protestant zeal he had for- 
merly manifested, returned to catholicism; and 
now, supported by efficient aid from the emperor, 
seriously prepared to make an effort to recover his 
throne. It is, however, clear that there was not 
always the best understanding between the bro- 
thers-in-law. While Christiern was arming in 
Friesland, an imperial envoy endeavoured to bring 
about a reconciliation between him, king Frederic 
of Denmark, and the Hanse Towns. King Frederic 
declared that he would submit to an arbitration if 
Christiern consented to do the same, and, above all, 
to suspend hostilities; a proposal which the envoy 
hastened to lay before Christiern in Friesland. 
That monarch, however, answered him with violent 
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complaints, that after being so long an exile from 
his country, he was not yet to be permitted to re- 
turn to it, nor to be restored to his rightful throne.* 
Instead of disbanding his troops, he marched with- 
out delay into Holland. That which he could not 
obtain by fair means, he extorted by force — ships 
and money. He knew that the court of Vienna 
_ approved of his undertaking (if not at the present 
moment, yet on the whole) and wished for the 
same results. The emperor had often enough de- 
clared that he regarded Christiern’s cause as his 
own. Netherland merchants afforded the king 
voluntary assistance; the houses of Frei of Campen, 
Schultis of Enkhuysen, Bur of Amsterdam, and 
Rath of Alkmar, were mentioned as those to whom 
he was chiefly indebted for the funds necessary to 
his designs; and he, in return, granted them the 
most advantageous charters. On the 15th October, 
1531, they set sail from Medenblik. 

The Liibekers now addressed themselves to the 
Schmalkaldic league. They declared that nothing 
less was intended than the destruction of protes- 
tantism, and that there was an express under- 
standing with all the bishops to that effect. King 
Frederic offered to join the Schmalkaldic league 
with his hereditary domains, if at least the most 
considerable members of it, Saxony, Hessen and 
Liineburg, would conclude a similar treaty with 
him in respect of his elective kingdom.t For, he 

* Litera Banneri ad Casarem, de gestis apud Vandalicas 


civitates, s.a. Brussels Archives. 
+ The acceptation generally given must be so modified. 
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said that, however strong his attachment to the 
evangelical cause, he would be prevented from ex- 
pressing it by the power of his bishops, every one 
of whom had a great following of nobles. 
Thus, as a counterpoise to the influence which ca- 
tholicism had exercised on the one side, an attempt 
was made to implicate the scarcely formed anti- 
catholic league in these political affairs. But it 
did not succeed. Elector John would not hear of 
this twofold character of a member of the league; 
nor indeed was it necessary. No sooner had King 
Frederic given the Liibekers sufficient security for 
the trade with Holland*, than four Liibek men-of- 
war put to sea, before the Danes had made any 
preparations. Christiern had indeed landed in the 
mean time in Norway, and had, without difficulty, 
gained possession of the whole of that country, 


“ Your grace will be pleased to know,” says King Frederic in 
a letter to Landgrave Philip, dated St. John’s Day, 1531, “ that 
we are earnestly well inclined to enter upon a union and alliance 
of our kingdom, and also our hereditary domains, concerning 
secular affairs, commerce and transactions, with you and our 
beloved uncle, the Elector of Saxony, together with the duke of 
Liineburg.” If this alliance should be concluded, “ we are con- 
sequently not disinclined, but, on the contrary, fully minded, 
then to contract a union, understanding and alliance, on behalf 
of our hereditary dominions alone, with all electors, princes, 
counts and estates attached to the evangelical party.” The 
landgrave hoped that Hamburg, Rostock, Wismar and Stade 
would also join. 

* Bonnus and Regkmann : — — — “with the assurance that 
they would again assist the city of Liibek against the Holland- 
ers, and not allow them afterwards to sail through the Sound 
with so many ships.” 
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with the exception of a few fortified towns; but 
the Liibek cruisers burnt his ships on the coasts, 
provisioned Aggerhus, and formed a central point 
for the greater force which assembled in May, 1532 ; 
relieved Aggerhus, and compelled Christiern to 
negotiate, to capitulate, and finally to surrender 
himself into the hands of his enemies. As far as I 
have been able to discover, it was the delegate 
from Liibek who counselled the perpetual deten- 
tion of Christiern. 

As the Dutch were parties to this defeat, they 
instantly began to feel the consequences of it. 
In the summer of the year 1532, above four 
hundred merchant vessels were lying useless in the 
ports of Holland; there were ten thousand boat- 
men out of employment, and wheat rose to double 
its usual price.* While Christiern was in Norway, 
king Frederic had allowed himself to be prevailed 
on to sign an ignominious treaty ; but in virtue 
even of that he now claimed compensation, which 
he rated extremely high, and which the Nether- 
lands refused to pay. The king dismissed the am- 
bassadors of the stattholderess with an unfriendly — 
message; upon which the Liibekers took the con- 
fiscated church treasures out of the sacristies, and 
fitted out a squadron with them, which, in the year 
1533, lay in the Sound. 

Upon this, the great towns of Holland fitted out 
a fleet to Paine “that of Libek — “ the rebel and 
foe to his majesty.” 

They insisted on the high dignity with which 

* Wagenaar, Niederlindische Geschichte, ii. 423. 
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their sovereign was invested, as if that gave a 
greater colour of right to their proceedings. 

It seemed as if matters must come to a decision 
by arms, now and for ever, between the two divi- 
sions of the ancient Hansa; especially since the 
democratic faction in Libek, the rise of which 
during the religious troubles we have noticed, was 
now at the helm, and engaged in these affairs with 
the most ardent zeal. — 

In the early and primitive days of Liibek, when, 
as in Venice, a share in the administration of pub- 
lic affairs was regarded as a burden, a statute was 
framed, according to which a man who had sat two 
years in the council, was at liberty to quit on the 
third.* People had, however, long been accustomed 
to regard this burden as an honour, and were jea- 
lous of sharing it with anybody. Nevertheless, the 
rising faction interpreted the statute to mean that 
no one should be allowed to sit more than two 
years in the council; consequently, that a third 
part of the college must be renewed every year. 
The most active supporter of this construction was 
George Wullenweber, one of the directors of the 


* “Deg driden Jaers sol he frye sin des Rads, men he mdghe 
id dann mit Bedde von eme hebben, dat he soeke den Rad.” 
—‘“ The third year he should be free from the council, unless he 
be requested to offer himself as a member again.”—Becker ii. 
p- 54. Ido not know on what grounds Barthold rests his 
interpretation of the statute, in his article on Wullenweber, 
in Raumer’s Taschenbuch, for 1835, p. 387. It is as follows: 
—No man shall sit for more than two years in the council, unless 
the citizens propose an extension of the term, for some special 
reasons. 
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Hundred and Sixty-four; he probably thought it 
the best means of getting possession of the supreme 
power, with an appearance of legality; and it was 
entirely approved of by the excited citizens. In 
February, 1533, the council was renewed, and 
Wullenweber was one of the first elected to it; 
scarcely had he sat a fortnight, when (8th March) 
he was chosen biirgermeister. This completed the 
overthrow of the constitution of Liibek. Wullen- 
weber now united the power of a popular leader with 
that of a lawful magistrate. He seemed deter- 
mined immediately to prosecute the war with Hol- 
land with the utmost vigour; ordering even the 
great chandeliers of St. Mary’s church to be taken 
down and cast into guns. 

But before he proceeded further, changes took 
place which gave his activity a totally different 
direction. 

It was natural that the northern governments, 
delivered from the enemy they had so long feared, 
should not cling so closely to the cities which had 
hitherto afforded them protection. They were now 
once more free to feel the oppression which these 
protectors exercised over them ; — the obstruction 
which they offered to their own commercial acti- 
vity. In the victory of Liibek over Holland, they 
could not possibly see any direct advantage to them- 
selves ; for there too a democratic faction, against 
which they had a natural antipathy, had gained 
the upper hand. Had they not reason to fear 
that it might excite similar agitations among their 
own subjects ? 


‘ 
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While things were in this state, King Frederic 
died at Gottorp, in April, 1533, and a number of 
pretenders to the Danish crown arose. Frederic’s 
sons, of whom the one, Christian, was inclined to 
protestantism, the other, John, was trained in the 
catholic faith, had both numerous adherents ; the 
latter, especially among the higher clergy. It 
is affirmed that a distant relation, Joachim of 
Brandenburg, also put in claims to the succession, 
and ventured to entertain hopes. Others thought of 
the elector of Saxony The memory of Christiern. 
was not yet wholly effaced, but the house of Austria 
hastened to set up a new pretender in his place; 
Count Palatine Frederic, to whom the emperor 
gave the daughter of Christiern in marriage. 

In this general uncertainty, Liibek thought it 
might also have a voice, and that it perceived in 
what direction its interests lay. Wullenweber 
went to Copenhagen, and. addressed himself first to 
the council of state on the subject of the Dutch 
war; but he found no encouragement. He then 
turned to the nearest protestant pretender, Duke 
Christian, and offered him his assistance to obtain 
the crown. Christian had, however, sufficient pru- 
dence and reserve to decline this. Wullenweber 
saw that he should gain nothing by a war with 
Holland, if, meantime, he lost Denmark. He con- 
ceived the idea of taking advantage of the confusion 
of the moment, and establishing in that country the 
dominion of his city (and consequently his own), on 
a firmer and more extensive basis than ever. He 
thought that he might reckon on the sympathy of 
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a party in the country, and at the same time on the 
support of one of the great powers of Europe. 

A part of the Liibek fleet which had put to sea 
against the Dutch, had touched on the English 
coast, when its commander, Marcus Meier, had 
ventured to land without a passport, and had been 
arrested and lodged in the Tower of London. This 
happened just at the time in which Henry VIII. 
(as we shall have occasion to relate more at length) 
had entirely broken with the see of Rome, and had 
determined to emancipate his kingdom from the 
power of the pope; he was, therefore, looking 
round on every side for allies to assist him in his 
defence. We have a resolution of his privy-counceil, 
in pursuance of which an embassy was to be sent 
to the Hanse Towns (among other places), in order 
to form an alliance with them.* Considering also 
the growing coolness with the emperor, it could 
not be a matter of indifference to the English whe- 
ther the throne of Denmark was filled by a prince 
in the interest of the house of Burgundy, or in 
that of its opponents. It is, therefore, no wonder 
that the king, instead of punishing the commander 
of a fleet which had taken the sea against the 
Netherlanders, invited him to his presence, and 
negotiated with him. From the documents extant 
it appears that Marcus Meier promised, in the name 
of his party and his city, that no prince should 
mount the Danish throne whom Henry VIII. did 


* Propositions for the King’s Council, in Strype’s Memorials 
Ecclesiastical, i. 238. State Papers, i. 411. 
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not approve. Henry, on the other hand, showed 
himself ready to support Litbek in its undertaking, 
and hoped to gain over the king of France to the 
same cause. 

Meier returned to Liibek, full of this most un- 
expected result of his expedition. 

This man had formerly been a blacksmith at 
Hamburg, but had left his trade to enter the army. 
He served first in that body of adventurers which 
Christiern II. collected in Friesland, and conducted 
into Holland and then to Norway. Here he was 
taken prisoner, but he immediately seized the op- 
portunity to take service with Liibek. This un- 
quiet community was just the element for him ; 
he attached himself to the rising chiefs of the 
popular party, and as early as the year 1532, the 
command of the troops destined’ for the Turkish 
war was entrusted to him, and he marched to the 
frontier and back again, through the whole German 
empire, at their head. He next, ready for either 
kind of warfare, went to sea; and he returned from 
England, decorated with a gold chain and the 
honour of knighthood. He now began to play a 
great part in Liibek, keeping a vast retinue of ser- 
vants and horses, and going, after the somewhat 
barbaric fashion of that age, dressed with the ut- 
most possible splendour*; he was young, handsome, 
and brave; and, of course, found favour in the 
eyes of the principal citizens’ wives. By a mar- 
riage, contracted shortly after his return, with the 
rich widow‘ of the lately deceased biirgermeister 


* Sastrow, i. 115. 
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Lunte, he gained a footing among the patrician 
families ; and, at his wedding, the captain of the 
city, surrounded by a mounted band, escorted him 
from the Holstein Gate. 

Marcus Meier had, from the first, been on very 
intimate terms with Wullenweber; their intimacy 
now became closer than ever. At the sittings of 
the Hansa they appeared at the head of a numerous 
retinue, in glittering armour, and preceded by trum- 
pets. The good fortune that had hitherto attended 
them, gave them confidence in the future. 

Their first efforts were directed towards ruling 
in Liibek itself. 

There were still in the council some of the former 
members, and these, as may be imagined, did not 
concur in all the propositions of the innovators. 
At Easter, 1534, they were turned out of office 
without ceremony, notwithstanding the utter re- 
pugnance of such a proceeding to the principles 
laid down by Luther. The superintendent, Bonnus, 
would no longer look on while the authorities were 
attacked, dismissed, and banished * ; he, therefore, 
sent in his resignation. 

Their main object now was to have their hands 
free in politics and war; and they therefore deter- 
mined, though after some hesitation, to conclude a 
truce with the Dutch for four years; even on the 
condition of granting the free passage through the 
Sound, demanded by Holland. 


* Letter of Hermannus Bonnus to the extraordinary Council, 
4th May, 1534. Starke, Liibekische Kirchenhistorie, i., Bei- 
lage, nr. v. 
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They could now direct all their thoughts and 
plans towards the North, where things assumed the 
most favourable aspect for them. 

In the Danish cities, nay, even in the capital of 
Sweden, as well as on the south of the Baltic, there 
were civic bodies impatient of the yoke of an 
oppressive aristocracy. 

In Denmark the citizens had discovered, after 
the lapse of some time, that the expulsion of Chris- 
tiern IJ. had been of no benefit to them. All 
the immunities from burdens which that king had 
granted them, had been gradually revoked. They 
were especially indignant that the nobility, not con- 
tent with the enormous privileges it enjoyed, endea- 
youred to get the profits of commerce into its 
hands.* The two biirgermeisters, Jorg Mynter of 
Malmiée, and Ambrosius Bogbinder of Copenhagen, 
both Germans, entirely shared Wullenweber’s de- 
mocratic sentiments. Protected by Frederic, Jorg 


* Address from the commons of Copenhagen to Queen Mary, 
May, 1535 (Brussels Arch.), specifies the reasons for their irri- 
tation, “ Darum das dieses Richs Raidt und der Adel, tiber das 
sie unsern rechten Konig — entsetst, bisher mit manigfaltiger 
unredlicher Beswerung nicht weniger uns denn alle andere 
Stette und gemeinen Mann im ganzen reich fon unsern, christ- 
lichen Freiheiten und Gerechtigkeiten gezwungen, die Kauf- 
mannschap hinweggenommen,” &c.—“ Because that the council 
of this kingdom, and the nobility, besides that they have de- 
posed our rightful king, have hitherto with manifold, dishonest, 
and intolerable conspiracies, forcibly suppressed our christian 
liberties and rights, taken away our privileges as merchants,” &c. 
The last complaint is also reported in the Rerum Danicarum 
Chronologia, in Ludewig Reliquae MSS. ii p. 70, auf. Nobili- 
tatis osores gravissimi ob negotiationes quas exercebant ditiores. 
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Mynter had introduced the reformation into Malmée, 
and would not allow it to be put down, as the na- 
tional council seemed to intend. They promised 
the Liibekers that, as'soon as their men-of-war 
should appear off the Danish coasts, they would 
abandon the council, and fight openly on their side. 
It appears as if it had been concerted that both 
cities should join the league of the Hansa; but on 
this point the authorities are not unanimous. 

Very similar views were entertained by Andres 
Handson, master of the mint at Stockholm; with 
whom all the German citizens, and a part of the 
Swedish, seem to have been in an understanding. 
King Gustavus affirmed that their designs aimed 
directly at his life, and that powder was laid under 
his seat in the church, with the intention of blowing 
him up in the sight of the assembled congregation. 

If we remember that, in all the Hanse Towns, 
nay, in all nether Germany, the popular inclinations 
had manifested themselves in a similar manner, 
and though repressed for the moment, were by no 
means entirely extinguished ;—if we combine with 
this the popularity acquired in the West by ana- 
baptism (which was only a religious cloak for the 
democratic principle), we shall perceive how mighty 
was the agitation which shook the North German 
world. It was a ferment like that preceding the 
revolt of the peasants, which had not then pene- 
trated lower Germany, but had been arrested and 
quelled on its frontiers. Now, however, — after a 
lapse of ten years, — lower Germany was in a state 
of agitation not less violent. At the time of the 
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peasants’ war, some few towns partook of it; now, 
they were its leaders and champions.  Liibek, 
which Bonnus calls the capital of all the Saxon 
tongues, led the way. What was to be expected 
if bold demagogues were already masters there, 
and had at their disposal the means for the exe- 
-cution of their plans? 

But the cities now, like the peasants before 
them, could not do without a commander of noble 
birth. They engaged the services of Christopher 
of Oldenburg, who, though a canon of Cologne 
cathedral, was a brave warrior and a zealous pro- 
testant. As a child, his mind had been richly 
stored with history; and, when at a riper age, he 
had repaired to the court of Philip of Hessen, it 
was thoroughly imbued with that mingled spirit of 
war and religion which then reigned there; he had 
afterwards assisted in putting down the peasants, 
and in delivering Vienna; he was not without ele- 
vation of mind, and had all the parts and qualities 
of a gallant soldier. 

It was, however, impossible that a member of 
the house of Oldenburg should adopt the quarrels 
of a few biirgermeisters without solid grounds ; or, 
at the least, without a plausible pretext. 

The Liibekers determined to allege that they 
were about to liberate and reinstate on his throne 
the captive king Christiern, whom nobody had more’ 
bitterly hated, or more successfully sought to injure, 
than they. Yet there was a certain tincture of 
truth in this. The object they had immediately in 
view, was not their mercantile interests (which 
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Christiern had thwarted); but the democratic, or 
rather anti-aristocratic, which he had always 
espoused.* But they took ample precautions as 
to the former. Count Christopher promised that, 
if he conquered, he would cede Gothland, Helsing- 
borg, and Helsingér to the Liibekers, whose ascen- 
dancy in the Baltic would thus have been secured © 
for ever. Nay, he gave them the assurance that 
he would deliver King Christiern into their hands, 
as soon as he had rescued him from prison.¢ What 
a power over the three Scandanavian kingdoms 
would they have acquired by the possession of the 
person of their legitimate monarch ! 

For they were resolved not to suffer Gustavus 
Vasa to remain in Sweden; they had even thought of 
setting up the young Svante Sture as a temporary 
rival and competitor. 

In May, 1534, Count Christopher entered Liibek. 
The present intention of the inhabitants was to 
seize upon the property of the cathedral, which 
they meant to confiscate at the death of the bishop. 
Christopher took Eutin without difficulty. His 
attack on some castles in Holstein, such as Trittow, 
which he conquered, and Segeberg, was merely 
in order to give occupation to Duke Christian, 
and in the mean time, undisturbed by him, to attain 
his ends in Denmark. 


* See Hvitfield, G. ii. Pontanus ap. Westphalen, 1144. 

+ Declarations of Wullenweber in his Interrogatorium ; 
authenticated by Gebhardi, ii. 135. 

{ Wullenweber declared that these schemes related only to 
Denmark. 
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Disregarding the means of defence which Duke 
Christian instantly raised, and the advantages 
which he obtained, Count Christopher, eager to 
complete the great work, put to sea at Trave- 
miinde, on the 19th June, 1534, with twenty-one 
ships of war. 

Never did an invading army find a country 
better disposed for its reception. The biirger- 
meister Mynter put out to meet the fleet, with the 
news that he had raised a revolt in Malmée, and 
had got possession of the citadel, which he had de- 
stroyed. Hereupon Christopher cast anchor some 
miles in front of Copenhagen. As soon as he 
showed himself, the insurrection, for which every 
thing was ready, and which, like those in Germany, 
was directed against the nobles and the clergy, 
broke out in Seeland. In Roschild the multitude 
plundered the bishop’s palace and delivered up the 
city. They fell upon the castles of the nobles and 
rased them to the ground. The majority of the 
nobles, solely to save their lives, consented to renew 
their former oath to Christiern II., and in an un- 
usual form. On the 15th of July, Copenhagen 
went over; Laaland, Langeland, and Falster fol- 
lowed the example .of Seeland without delay. 
Nothing was wanting but the arrival of the count 
in Malmée, to carry all Schonen with him. In 
Fiinen it seemed for a moment as if the revolt of 
the peasants, which had just arisen, would be put 
down by the council of state and the nobility ; but 
some small succours from the count sufficed to in- 
sure victory to the peasants, and recognition to the 
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exiled king. There remained only Jutland. A 
pirate, named Clemint, who had joined Count 
Christopher in Malmée, fell upon Aalborg; and col- 
lecting the Jiitish peasants around him, soon drove 
the nobles and their heavy cavalry out of the field. 

While these tidings were coming in, the syndic 
of Liibek, Doctor Oldendorp, one of the most active 
members of the reforming party —a man “of 
unquiet spirit,” to use the words of old Kantzow— 
travelled through the Swedish cities, to invite their 
participation in this undertaking. He was per- 
sonally a representative of the democratic interests, 
and he now unfolded the most flattering prospects 
that it was possible to conceive; it may easily be 
imagined how he was received by the people. 
A few of the old councillors opposed him, but in 
vain. The Stralsunders threw their biirgermeister, 
Claus Smiterlow, into prison, carried the cannon on 
board the ships of war, and elected a new council. 
The expenses of the war were to be paid by forced 
contributions from the richer sort, without any 
assistance from the people. The old biirgermeisters 
of Rostock were compelled by force to give their 
assent to the preparations for war. All the towns 
of the surrounding countries were roused to at- 
tempt great things. Reval and Riga sent contri- 
butions. Nothing was heard of but Liibek. ‘‘ Had 
the cities succeeded as they hoped,” says Kantzow, 
‘not a prince or a nobleman would have been, 
left.” * 


* Kantzows Chronik von Pommern, in the accurate edition 
of Bohmer, p. 211. 
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Meanwhile the people of Liibek did not neglect 
to cultivate their friendship with England. On 
the 30th May, they sent three councillors to that 
country, to express to the king their sentiments as 
to his quarrel with the pope, to offer him their 
alliance against the see of Rome, and at the same 
time to request his support and assistance in their 
own affairs. * 

We have before us the copy of a treaty of the 
and August, 1534, according to which they also left 
the king the free disposal of the crown of Denmark, 
in case he desired either to take possession of it 
himself, or to recommend another candidate}; while 
he, on his side, confirmed all their ancient privi- 


* Oratores missi de villa de Lubicke, in Rhymer’s Foedera 
vi. ii. 214. Further information on these affairs may be ex- 
pected from the continuation of the State Papers. It is re- 
markable that the king wished also to form an alliance with the 
Hamburghers, “for the redressing and amending of the injuries 
doon to his majestie by the bishop of Rome.” Articles were to 
be laid before them for their acceptance, e. g., “ Against Goddes 
prohibitions the dispensation of the bishop of Rome or of an 
other man is uterlie nought and of no value;” the same which 
were after laid before the Liibekers, and also some others spe- 
cially relating to the bishop’s government: they were to send 
twelve ships to the king’s assistance, and raise 10,000 men at 
his cost —3000 horse and 7000 foot. Printed in the Report of 
the Rec. Commission, App. C. 

{ If he would do neither, for he was as yet undecided, they 
engaged to repay his loan. “ Alle und itlik Geld, so S. K. M. 
der Stadt thom besten vorstrecket.”—“ All and every money 
which H. R. M. had advanced for the benefit of the city.” Words 
of the treaty, which Dr. Schmidt had the kindness to procure 
me from the Bremen Archives. 
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leges, gave them a sum of money, and promised 
them further support. 

One symptom of the impression which these 
events made in Europe may be found in a letter 
of the archbishop of Lund, in which he begs the 
emperor to reflect on the consequences of an alli- 
ance between the Hanse Towns and England; how 
easily Holland might then be invaded, and an in- 
surrection raised there; and conjures him to take 
some means to prevent it. He added, that if the 
emperor thought himself bound by his treaties with 
the house of Oldenburg, he might declare war in 
the name of Frederic of the Palatinate and the 
youthful Dorothea. There was living in Liibek 
one Hopfensteiner, formerly in the service of the 
archbishop of Bremen, who incessantly entertained 
the imperial ministers with reports of the great 
regard still paid to the emperor’s interests in the 
Hanse Towns, and represented an enterprise of this 
kind as very easy. The archbishop of Lund offered, 
in case of need, to carry on the war in his own 
name.* 

But before the imperial court, or the government 
of the Netherlands, could resolve on a measure of 
go decisive a kind, the Liibekers had met with a 
resistance in the North, which daily assumed a 
more formidable character. 

Duke Christian of Holstein was a man of tran- 


* Literee Archiepiscopi ad Cesarem et D™. de Granvella, in 
the third volume of the Imperial Documents at Brussels. The 
letter of the lst of August, 1534, which I intend to give in 
the Appendix, is particularly worthy of note. 
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quil, North-German temper: a nature not lightly 
moved, but when once urged by necessity, capable of 
acting with admirable perseverance and discretion. 
He had already shown of what he was capable, by 
the manner in which he had introduced the reform- 
ation into the duchies. His mind and character 
were profoundly penetrated with the religious and 
moral spirit of the German reformation. He sang the 
lutheran hymns with as much fervour as any worthy 
artisan of an imperial city. Perjury he visited with 
_ newand increased penalties. To read the Bible, to 
listen to passages from history, to converse at table 
with some learned divine or wise statesman, to 
follow the discoveries in astronomy — such were 
his pleasures. His political and military acts were, 
as we see, based on deep and solid grounds, and 
prompted by elevated motives and tendencies. * 

To this prince the leaders of the popular party 
in Liibek had, as we have stated, offered the crown 
of Denmark; he had declined it, because he would 
not owe it to force, and they had, in consequence, 
directed their first hostilities against him; being 
at length irritated, and earnestly supported both 
by his subjects and his neighbours (and among 
them the landgrave of Hessen), he at length took the 
field with a considerable force, in the intention of 
chastising the Liibekers for their attacks.f In Sep- 
tember, 1534, he appeared before the city, and, in 


* Eragius, Historia Christiani, iii. p. 395. Hemming, Ora- 
tio funebris ad calcem historiz Cragin. 
+ Chytreus, Hist. Sax. p. 408. 
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order to cut off the communication with the sea, pro- 
ceeded without delay to block up the Trave. Marcus 
Meier protested that he should not succeed in this. 
But Meier’s arrangements only proved his complete 
unfitness for serious warfare. The Holsteiners 
first took possession of the bank of the Trave as 
far as Tremsmiihle ; they then took up a strong posi- 
tion on the opposite bank, on the Burgfeld, and 
connected their posts by a bridge which effectually 
closed the river. All attempts of the Liibekers both 
by land and water to get possession of this bridge 
were fruitless; they were repeatedly beaten betore 
the eyes of their wives and children, and were 
forced to yield other important points. The city 
which was laying plans to get the whole North 
under its influence, saw itself cut off from all com- 
munication with the sea at its very gates. 

The first and most urgent of all necessities for 
Liibek was, to rid itself of so immiment a foe. 
Already misunderstandings broke out in the city; 
the citizens were discontented, the Hundred and 
Sixty-four resigned, and even in the council the 
men in power encountered resistance. They were 
compelled to enter upon negotiations with Hol- 
stein, which they were no longer in a condi- 
tion to conduct according to their wishes. We 
have no accurate information either concerning the 
preceding movements in the town, or these nego- 
tiations ; but it is evident that the latter embraced 
the affairs of Denmark as well as those of Holstein, 
and that a considerable approximation was made be- 
tween the parties. Christian seemed inclined to make 
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some concessions, and Wullenweber declared that 
he would have consented to the terms of peace, had 
not Dr. Oldendorp prevented him. Thus it happened 
that they agreed on nothing but the affairs of 
Holstein; Liibek ceded all that she had taken from 
Holstein. But a stranger peace was never con- 
cluded. Whilst the contracting parties agreed 
“about Holstein, each reserved to itself the right to 
continue the war with all its might concerning the 
affairs of Denmark.* 

But these also were decided by the personal qua- 
lities of Duke Christian. . 

Such were the straitsin which the states of Den- 
mark found themselves, in consequence of attacks 
from without and revolt within, that they had at 
length, although not without strenuous resistance 
on the part of the clergy, determined to elect the 
duke to the throne. 

By this measure all the fears of the protestants 
of that kingdom, which had been very lively, were 
dissipated. In their manifesto, the Liibekers had 
spoken of the introduction of pure religion as the 
chief object of their undertaking. This was now 
of course without a meaning, and all the sympathy 
that they could look for on this score, had va- 


nished. } 
Now, moreover, the interests of Denmark were 


defended by an able and’ courageous champion. 


* Regkmann’s Chronicle (p. 176) agrees with the Interroga- 
torium of Wullenweber, if accurately compared. Only Regk- 
mann gives some conjectures, e. g. that Wullenweber’s enemies 
would not permit that Litbek should be aggrandized by him. 
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As he would perhaps have yielded too much in the 
camp before Liibek, so he would afterwards: per- 
haps have consented to extend anew the privileges 
of the Liibekers*; but they would be contented 
with nothing less than the disposal of the king- 
dom and the crown. There was now no other 
resource therefore than the sword. Without loss of 
time, Christian turned with his victorious troops 
from Liibek to Jiitland. Even in December, 1534, 
he succeeded in retaking Aalborg and pacifying 
the whole province. His two brothers-in-law, the 
king of Sweden and the duke of Prussia, took up 
arms for him; the former by sea and land, and the 
latter by sea only. His other brother-in-law, the 
duke of Pomerania, sent him subsidies which arrived 
just at the critical moment. ‘Two or three Hessian 
companies, which he had had with him at Liibek, 
marched with him to the North. Throughout a 
great part of Norway he was already acknowledged 
king. 

On the other side, the Liibekers once more col- 
lected all their forces. 

They succeeded in gaining over to their cause a 
neighbouring prince, Duke Albert of Mecklenburg.. 

Duke Albert, who had adhered with great fide- 


* According to a letter of Hopfensteiner, 20th of January, 
1535, the king promised, first, that the captive king Christiern 
should be well taken care of ; secondly, satisfaction given to Count 
Christopher; thirdly, restitution of what Liibek had expended 
on the kingdom of Denmark, “in his father’s time ;” fourthly, 
much more liberty and justice than they have hitherto had, and 
also certain towns as pledges :— “ but they would not consent.” 
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lity to the party of the deposed and imprisoned 
Christiern, subsequently declared that he had re- 
ceived no pay from Liibek; his only motive was, 
“that it seemed to him good and praiseworthy 
to set free an anointed king, who, contrary to bond 
and seal, had been thrown into prison.” * It was 
said that the crown of Denmark, or even that of 
Sweden, had been promised to him as a recompense 
for his services. It does not appear that any such 
direct and positive engagement was entered into; 
according to Wullenweber’s declaration, the pro- 
mise made to him was, that Liibek would protect 
him in the possession of whatever he might obtain 
from King Christiern.f It is possible, however, 
that more distinct views were held out to him; ac- 
cording to Hopfensteiner }, the plan of the Liibekers 
was, that, if King Christiern was liberated, Duke 
Albert should continue to govern Denmark as 
regent, while the king should be maintained suit- 
ably to his rank in Liibek; they enjoying all the 
advantages they had ever claimed, — Helsingér and 
Helsingborg, with the tolls, Gothland, and perhaps 
even Calmar and the Swedish mines. On the 9th 
April, Duke Albert embarked at Warnemiinde. 


* Albert’s Declaration, Monday after Reminiscere, 1537. 
(Brussels Archives.) 

+ Interrogatorium. . 

t Hopfensteiner, 26th November, 1534, at which time the 
negotiation was already begun. ‘The prospect of gaining Mek- 
lenburg contributed the most to bring about the rejection of 
Christian’s proposals. Wullenweber declares that he neither pre- 
vented the peace, nor engaged duke Albert on his side; but that 
this was done by others: this account is perfectly consistent. 
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He seemed to have made preparations for a perma- 
nent residence in Denmark; taking with him his 
wife, who was with child, his court, and even his 
huntsmen and hounds, in order that he might enjoy 
the pleasures of the chase, after the German 
fashion, in the thick forests of Denmark. It was 
of great advantage to the Liibekers that a distin- 
guished prince of the empire, sovereign of no in- 
considerable territory, had espoused their cause. 
It inspired the Danish townstikewise with courage 
and confidence. Hitherto they had borne the whole 
weight of the contest alone; but Albert brought 
some independent power to their aid, and was rather 
to be regarded as an auxiliary than a salaried com- - 
mander. Wullenweber, who accompanied the duke, 
at length succeeded in bringing about an under- 
standing between him and Count Christopher, who 
had, at first, shown considerable dissatisfaction. 
Shortly after, a Liibek squadron brought further 
reinforcements, under the counts of Hoya and 
Tecklenburg. 

Meanwhile Marcus Meier, who had been sent to 
Schonen, had bestirred himself there with great 
success. He executed one of his usual daring and 
dexterous manwuvres. Being taken prisoner, he 
turned his ill luck to such good account, that he 
got possession of the very castle in which he was 
imprisoned — Warburg, in Holland. 

The two parties were, as we perceive, very 
equally matched; perhaps that of Liibek and the 
cities was somewhat superior in numbers. 

The question was no longer, as perhaps at an 
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earlier period, whether the ecclesiastical reform 
would extend to Denmark; its destiny was com- 
pletely secured by the accession of a protestant 
king. The question rather was, whether the 
ecelesiastical reform would combine with a poli- 
tical revolution ; whether the democratical prin- 
ciple which, emanating from Liibek, had spread 
itself over the whole North, would be triumphant 
there, or not ;—the same question which, from the 
moment of its first agitation at Wittenberg, in 
Carlstadt’s time, had kept Upper (and more recently 
Lower) Germany in that state of ferment which 
had just been so terribly quelled in Miinster. 

The whole force of the democratic principle was 
now united at this remote point of the North. 
Had it conquered, it would have caused a fresh and 
mighty reaction in Germany. 

On the 11th June, 1535, on the spot where of 
yore Odin was worshipped with sanguinary rites 
__where legends of the greatness of the house of 
Oldenburg, mutilated by its own divisions, have 
their seat——on the island of Fiinen, not far from 
Assens, near the Oxnebirg, this awful question was 
decided. On both sides were Germans and Danes. 
The royal party were led by Hans Rantzau, who 
had won his knighthood at Jerusalem, and had 
traversed the whole of Europe ; and who combined, 
in a still higher degree than his master, zeal for 
protestantism, and love of arts and science *, with 


* Chytreus: oculus nobilitatis erudite in his terris fulgen- 
tissimus. See Christiani, N. Gesch. von Schleswig und Hol- 
stein, i. 479, ii. 54. 
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address in the council and valour in the field; 
the troops of the cities were commanded by the 
count of Hoya. Rantzau conquered,—like Land- 
grave Philip at Laufen—like the princes in the 
peasants’ war —by the superiority of his cavalry and 
artillery. It was in his favour that the enemy did 
not wait for him, but made the first onset and fell 
into disorder. The best men of the cities’ army 
fell, and it sustained a total defeat.* 

At the same time the fleets met at Bornholm. 
The king’s fleet included Swedish and Prussian, 
that of Liibek, Rostock, and Stralsund ships. It 
was now to be decided whether the princes or the 
cities were henceforth to be masters of the seas. 
The battle had already begun, when they were 
parted by a storm; but the royal fleet was evidently 
superior; the Danish admiral Skram, who com- 
manded it, captured a great number of Liibek 
trading vessels on the coasts. 

Christian III. was thus’ victorious by land and 
by sea. Fiinen had been forced immediately to 
submit, and did homage to him at Odensee. With 
the help of the fleet, which arrived at that. moment, 
he crossed over to Seeland, where he was received 
with great joy by the nobles. The inhabitants of 
Schoningen did him homage as soon as he ap- 
peared. Warburg was soon retaken, and used as 
a pledge between Denmark and Sweden. In the 
beginning of August, 1535, the conquests made 
by the cities were once more reduced to Malmée 
and Copenhagen. 


* Cragius, Historia Christiani III. p. 95. 
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Notwithstanding this, the possession of these two 
points would still have rendered a resumption of 
their former plans possible, had not the discontents 
which had arisen at the first reverses, ripened 
meanwhile into a complete revolution. 

And lastly, that interposition on the part of the 
authorities of the empire in the internal affairs of 
Liibek, which the imperial envoys had two years 
before demanded, was now energetically put in 
practice. The city was admonished by a mandate 
of the Imperial Chamber to reinstate the expelled 
biirgermeisters and all the members of the town- 
council. In itself this mandate would have had 
little effect; but it expressed a demand which was 
‘now imperiously heard in almost all the other cities 
of Lower Germany, and was, therefore, supported 
by public opinion. Above all, the Liibekers felt 
that they were beaten; their world-embracing 
plans had encountered an invincible, nay, a tri- 
umphant resistance ; the energy of the democratic 
spirit was broken by their failure. 

On the 15th August, 1535, the council convoked 
the commons, and laid before them the mandate 
of the Imperial Chamber. The moment in which 
Wullenweber was on a journey of business in Mek- 
lenburg was not taken without design. The com- 
mons first convinced themselves that the mandate 
contained nothing about the re-establishment of the 
ancient ecclesiastical forms ; and, being satisfied on 
that point, declared themselves ready to obey it, 
and to put a stop to all innovations in temporal 
things. At the next sitting of the council, George 
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von Hévelen, who had been made biirgermeister 
against his will, rose up and took his old place 
among the councillors. The councillors appointed 
by the commons perceived that, under these cir- 
cumstances, they could not maintain their posts, and 
quitting their chairs, they resigned their dignity. 
We may imagine the astonishment of Wullenweber 
when he returned and found so complete a change 
effected in his absence. He had long ceased to pos- 
sess the popularity which had raised him to power, 
and no effort to regain it had been of any avail. 
He, too, was compelled to resign. Recalled by his 
fellow-citizens, escorted into the town by a hundred 
and fifty old friends, and the ambassadors from Co- 
logne and Bremen, — for the Hansa happened to be 
sitting, — Nicholas Brémse re-entered Liibek.* A 
recess was drawn up, in virtue of which the evan- 
gelical doctrines were retained ; while, on the other 
hand, the council was reinstated in its former 
rights. The lutheran principle, which demanded 
only a reconstitution of spiritual things, and 
allowed the temporal, wherever it was possible, 
to subsist, was here, too, triumphant. 

It was obviously no longer to be expected that 
the Danish war could be carried on with vigour. 
Gert Korbmacher, the miner, who joined another 
expedition to the Sound, expresses his disgust at 
the little earnestness that was shown in-it. 

The war however went on, though feebly enough, 


* Becker, Geschichte von Liibek, aus Reimar Kock und 
Lambert von Dalen, ii. 91—95. 
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and sometimes new and extensive plans were con- 
nected with it. 

From the trial of Wullenweber, it appears indis- 
putable that he had intended to resume his schemes 
and enterprizes. There were at that time a few 
bands of landsknechts, under the command of a 
colonel named Uebelacker, recruited in the name of | 
the count of Oldenburg in the Hadeln country. 
Wullenweber set out to join them. On his trial 
he declared, that his intention was to lead these 
troops across the Elbe at Boitzenburg and before 
the walls of Liibek, without delay; his partisans 
would have opened the Mohlenthor to him, he 
would have overthrown the council, and have esta- 
blished a completely democratical government, to- 
gether with anabaptism. But even in his examina- 
tion, these plans appear in the light of half-matured 
projects; and before his death Wullenweber utterly 
denied them *, and especially retracted all personal 
accusations of participation which had been ex- 
torted from him. It is difficult to reject a confes- 
sion, the most material points of which were 
made without the fearful agency of the rack; but 
it is utterly impossible to ground any belief on a 
declaration which the accused retracted at the mo- 
ment of his death. The existence of these plans, 
therefore, must for ever remain problematical. If 
they ever existed, they could have had no other 


* In Article 31, he says, “ They have never entirely con- 
cluded the affair of the anabaptists; but one thing brought on 
another.” 
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result than that which we have already witnessed. 
Wullenweber fell—as he had been forewarned — 
into the hands of his bitterest enemy, the archbishop 
of Bremen, who, as in his quality of spiritual lord 
he could not stain his hands with blood, gave him 
up to his brother, Duke Henry of Brunswick. 
Here he was subjected to the examination above 
mentioned *, accused by both Denmark and Liibek, 
and because he would not deny all that he was ac- 
cused of, condemned to die according to the old 
forms of the German law. The justice of the land 
pronounced that “he might not have done un- 
punished, that which he had done.” He was be- 
headed and then quartered. 

Wullenweber is a perfect representative of the 
rash and perverse spirit which was rife, during 
that period, among the inhabitants of the German 
cities. He had begun, like so many dema- 
gogues in other towns; the talent of leading a 
mobile population at his pleasure, and the natural 


* In Regkmann’s Chronicle there is a report of his last ac- 
cusation and execution, with some of his letters written from 
his prison. Strangely enough, the defence has thus been pub- 
lished without the accusation. This, which is contained in the 
trial, [intend to print in the Appendix. The trial, which I 
found in the Weimar Archives among the Wolfenbiittel papers, 
has been of great use and value to me. Wullenweber confessed 
but few of the charges, and those the most doubtful ones, under 
the torture. On the other hand, there is much of another kind 
without any immediate relation to the criminal accusation, and 
rather of an historical nature, which is occasionally strikingly 
confirmed by passages of the Chroniclers not generally considered 
authentic, or by forgotten documents. Of course I have admitted 
nothing that Wullenweber denied again before his death. 
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force of the political and religious interests, ele- 
vated him to a station whence he could dare to 
intrude self-supported among the great powers of 
the world. He knew no moderation; failures did 
not teach him caution; he evoked once more the 
ancient spirit of the Hansa, prevailed on German 
princes to engage in his wars, and contracted alli- 
ances with foreign potentates. Motives of all sorts, 
—democratic, religious, mercantile and political — 
were confusedly blended in his mind; he enter- 
tained the project of making the reformed Liibek 
the centre and head of the democracy of the North, . 
and himself the director of this newly organized 
world. But he thus deserted the sphere of 
the ideas which had given force and success to 
the German reformation; the powers which he 
attacked were, at length, too strong for him; the 
reverses which democracy suffered on every hand 
reacted on his native city: the ground was thus 
cut from under his feet, and he fell into the hands 
of his enemies. Having failed to conquer the North, 
the only alternative that remained to him was to die 
on the scaffold. 

It is altogether a remarkable generation which 
we here find engaged in conflict. Bold demagogues 
who have raised themselves to power, and stubborn 
patricians who never for an instant give up their 
cause; princes and lords who make war for wat’s 
sake; and others who steadily contemplate an 
object which they pursue with persevering reso- 
lution: all robust, violent, aspiring natures; all 


connecting some public interest with their own pri- 
® 
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vate advantage. Among them, and second to none 
in capacity, the aged king, to whom the greater 
part of all that was contended for, legally belonged ; 
whose name sometimes resounded in the fight as a 
war cry, but who expiated the sins of his youth by 
an endless captivity. Victory declared herself on 
the side of the strongest. She could neither be 
won by those who had not yet thoroughly secured 
their own cause, nor by those who had adopted 
projects to which they were in fact strangers. 
Victory remained with the duke, raised to the royal 
throne, who fought with ardour and energy for 
himself, and who was connected with the existing 
and the past by his policy, and with the progres- 
sive and the future, by his religion. All the 
intrigues of foreign potentates were abortive. In 
the year 1536, Christian HI. (we shall see here- 
after under what combinations) took possession of 
his capital, and remained master of the field. 
Independent, however, of all personal consider- 
ations, it may be affirmed that the enterprise of 
Liibek was no longer compatible with the spirit 
and circumstances of the times. Those great com- 
munities which, in the middle ages, pervaded and 
bound together all states, and the organisation of 
which is one of the most striking peculiarities of 
that period of history, were now on the eve of 
complete decomposition. In presence of an all-em- 
bracing sacerdotal order, and of an equestrian order 
which bound the whole nobility of the West in a 
sort of corporation or guild, civic bodies might 
also aspire to extend their commercial monopoly 
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over kingdoms far and near. But with their cotem- 
porary institutions they too were doomed to fall, The 
principle which pervades modern history tends to 
the mutual independence of the several peoples and 
kingdoms, on every political ground. That Liibek 
should emancipate herself from the hierarchy, yet 
think to maintain a commercial supremacy (and 
not by the natural superiority of industry, capital, 
or skill, but by the force of compulsory treaties and 
edicts), involved an historical contradiction. 

But it must not be supposed that the influence of 
Germany over the North was thus destroyed. On the 
contrary, it was now established on a more liberal, 
but a firmer basis than ever. It was no longer the 
influence of force, but of intelligence, Who does 
not know what efforts were made in earlier ages to 
carry Christianity into the North from Germany ? 
yet an accurate investigation will convince us that 
England was far more instrumental to its conver- 
sion. That alliance of a specially religious nature 
which Anscharius and his successors failed to bring 
about between Germany and the Northern king- 
doms, was now effected, though in another manner, 
by the reformation. The destruction of the influ- 
ence of Liibek did not prejudice protestantism ; 
scarcely had Christian II. taken Copenhagen, when 
he proceeded to introduce its doctrine and rites as 
they prevailed in Germany, under the direction of 
the same Wittenberg theologian, who had reformed 
so many parts of lower Germany — Doctor Bugen- 
hagen. This system of faith struck root there, 
with the same rapidity and depth with which it had 
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established itself in Germany, and formed the basis 
of the intimate union of the whole moral life of 
the North with that of Germany. From that 
' time, the same current of thought, the same deve- 
lopment of ideas, has distinguished the German and 
the Scandinavian portions of the great Teutonic 
family. In the North, too, the church severed her- 
self from the restless domain of politics; her whole 
activity was confined to the intellectual regions. 

We have observed the same result in all the 
events of the latter years of our history. 

Zwingli, who contemplated not only a purifica- 
tion of faith and doctrine, but a radical change in 
the Swiss confederation, and especially the progress 
of democratic ideas, had fallen; his political pro- 
jects had failed ; in the last days—perhaps the last 
moments —of his life, he could seek consolation 
only in the prospects of the church. The anabaptist 
movement, which aimed at so complete a change 
of all the conditions of society, was suppressed, 
and, in Germany, annihilated. Even the general 
agitation of the middle classes of the trading 
cities, which had been connected with the schemes 
of Liibek, proved fruitless, and necessarily subsided. 
It seemed as if the religious principle which had 
arisen in its own peculiar strength, could endure 
no such intimate connexion with politics. 

The chief anxiety of the reformers was, to pro- 
tect their faith from all interpretations which could 
lead its followers into these devious and dangerous 
paths. ; 

To this anxicty may be attributed the introduc- 
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tion of symbolical books among the protestants. 
In order to secure themselves from the propagation 
of anabaptist opinions, the Wittenberg teachers 
once more solemnly adopted the resolutions of the 
carly assemblies of their church, in which the doc- 
trines of the Trinity, and the two natures in Christ, 
were originally established ; as had already been 
expressed in the Confession of Augsburg. They 
held it necessary to render conformity to these 
doctrines indispensable both to theological advance- 
ment in the universities, and to appointments in 
the church.* 

Not that they meant by any means to hold up- 
their Confession as an eternal and immutable rule 
or norm of faith. In the negotiations carried on 
with England in the year 1535, the case was ex- 
pressly pronounced possible, that some things in the 
Apology and Confession might, on further examin- 
ation of God’s word, be found susceptible of cor- 
rection and improvement.f Nor, keeping in view 


* Statuta collegii facultatis theologice in Foérsteman, Liber 
Decanorum, p. 152. Volumus puram evangelii doctrinam, con- 
sentaneam confessioni quam Auguste — exhibuimus, — pie pro- 
poni ;— severissime etiam prohibemus spargi hereses damnatas 
in synodis Nicena, Constantinopolitana, Ephesina et Chalcedo- 
nensi, nam harum synodorum decretis de explicatione doctrine, 
de Deo Patre, Filio, et spiritu Sancto, et de duabus naturis in 
Christo nato ex virgine Maria assentimur, eaque judicamus in 
scriptis apostolicis certo tradita esse. 

+ Petitio illustrissimorum principum data lagatis ser™mse 
regi dignitatis, 25th December, 1535. The king was to pro- 
mise to conform to the Confession and Apology: nisi forte 
quedam — ex verbo Dei merito corrigenda aut mutanda 


videbuntur. 
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the relations with Switzerland, can it be denied 
that the doctrine itself was in a state of living pro- 
gress and construction. The connexion formed by 
Saxony with the Oberlinders, which, spite of a 
great approximation, did not amount to a complete 
adhesion on the part of the latter, involved an influ- 
ence of their dogmatic views on those of Saxony ; we 
shall shortly see how earnest were the efforts made 
to bring about a complete amalgamation. 

The example of Saxony was soon followed by 
the cities of lower Germany. In April, 1535, the 
» preachers of Bremen, Hamburg, Liibek, Rostock, 
Stralsund and Liineburg entered into a conyention, 
in which they determined, that, in future, no one 
should be permitted to preach who did not solemnly 
subscribe to the sound doctrines contained in 
the Confession and Apology. This appeared to 
them the only means of keeping down anabaptists 
and other heretics, who would otherwise throw 
every thing in church and state into confusion.* 

And, we may ask, was not this in conformity 
with the principle in which the whole protestant 
movement had originated ? 

The intention of its authors was not to prescribe 
new laws to the world; they had no desire to shake 
the foundations of political and social life, as ac- 


* Bericht von etlicher grossen Gemeinen Prediger Unterre- 
dung. Report of the conference between certain great 
preachers. In Schréder'’s Evangelischem Meklenburg, i. 301. 
“qui velut obliti humani nominis omnia sursum ac deorsum 
miscent tam id republica quam in causa christiane religionis 
— —ne dissimulatione malum irrepat atque magistratus aue- 
toritas labefactetur.” 
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tually constituted; their only object was, to eman- 
cipate themselves front a hierarchy which, exclusive 
and worldly as it had become, still laid claim to 
absolute and divine authority. 

In this undertaking vast progress had now been 
made; but it was far from being thoroughly accom- 
plished. Mighty powers, constrained by their 
nature and interests to resist all attempts at sepa- 
ration, were still arrayed against it. We shall still 
have to tell of the stern conflicts and the various 
fortunes of this high intellectual warfare. 
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ABERCROMBIE’S PRACTICAL GARDENER, 


And Improved System of Modern Horticulture, alphabetically arranged. 4th Edition, with 
Introductory Treatise on Vegetable Physiology, and Plates, by W. Salisbury. 12mo. 6s. bds. 


ABERCROMBIE & MAIN.—THE PRACTICAL GARDENER’S 


COMPANION;; or, Horticultural Calendar: to which is added, the Garden-Seed and Plant 
Estimate. Edited from a MS. of J. Abercrombie, by J.Main. 8th Edition. 32mo. 2s. 6d. sd. 


ACTON (ELIZA.)—MODERN COOKERY, 


In all its Branches, reduced to a System of Easy Practice. For the use of Private Families. 
In a Series of Reccipts, all of which have been strictly tested, and are given with the most 
minute exactness. By Exiza Acton. New Edition, to which are added, Directions for 
Carving. Fep. 8vo. with plates and woodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


ACTS OF THE PARLIAMENTS OF SCOTLAND, 


Vol. I. A.D. 1124 to 1423. Printed by command of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, in pursuance 
of an Address of the House of Commons of Great Britain, Folio, with numerous coloured 
fac-similes of MSS., Diplomata, and Documenta, 65s. half-bound. 


ACTS (THE) OF THE LORDS OF COUNCIL IN CIVIL 


CAUSES [SCOTLAND], A.p. 1478 to 1495. Printed by command of His Majesty King George 
the Third, in pursuance of au Address of the House of Commons of Great Britain. Folio, 
with Fac-similes, 25s. half-bound. 


ACTS (THE) OF THE LORDS AUDITORS OF CAUSES AND 


COMPLAINTS [SCOTLAND], A.p. 1466 to 1494. Printed by command of His Majesty King 


George the Third, in pursuance of an Address of the House of Commons of Great Britain. 
Folio, 15s. half-bound. 


ADAIR (SIR ROBERT).—AN HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF A 


MISSION to the COURT of VIENNA in 1806. By the Right Honourable Sir RopertT ADAIR, 
G.C.B. With a Selection from his Despatches, published by permission of the proper 
Authorities. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


ADAIR (SIR ROBERT).—THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE 


PEACE of the DARDANELLES, in 1808-9: with Dispatches and Official Documents. By 
the Right Honourable Sir Ropert ADAIR, G.C.B. Being a Sequel to the Memoir of his 
Mission to Vienna in 1806. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 


ADDISON.—THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 
7 B 


C. G- Appison, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 2d Edition, enlarged. Sguare crown 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 18s. cloth.— By the same Author, 
THE TEMPLE CHURCH IN LONDON: its History and Antiquities. Square crown 8vo. 
with Six Plates, 5s. cloth.—Also, 
A FULL AND COMPLETE GUIDE, HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE, TO THE TEMPLE 
CHURCH. Square crown 8vo. 1s. sewed. 


AIKIN.—THE LIFE OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 


Illustrated by many of his Letters and Private Papers never before published. By Lucy 
AIKIN. 2yols. post 8vo. with Portrait from Sir Godfrey Kneller’s Picture, 18s. cloth. 


ALLAN (J. H.)—A PICTORIAL TOUR IN THE MEDITER- 


RANEAN; comprising Malta, Dalmatia, Asia Minor, Grecian Archipelago, Egypt, Nubia, 
Greece, Sicily, Italy, and Spain. By J. H. ALLAN, Member of the Athenian Archzological 
Society, and of the Egyptian Society of Cairo. 2d Edition. Imperial 4to. with upwards of 
40 lithographed Drawings, and 70 Wood Engravings, £3. 3s. cloth. 


AMY HERBERT. 


By a Lapy. Edited by the Rev. WitLIam SEWELL, B.D. of Exeter College, Oxford. 
3d Edition. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 
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ARTISAN CLUB (THE)—A TREATISE ON THE STEAM 


ENGINE, in its Application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Railways. By the 
Artisan Club. Edited by Jonn Bourne, C.E. 4to. with 30 Steel Plates and 349 Wood 
Engravings, 27s. cloth. 


BAILEY.—ESSAYS ON THE PURSUIT OF TRUTH, 


And on the Progress of Knowledge. By SAMUEL BaILey, Author of “Essays on the For- 
mation and Publication of Opinions,’’ * Berkeley’s Theory of Vision,” &c. 2d Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 8vo. 9s. 6d. cloth. é 


BAKEWELL.—AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. 


Intended to convey Practical Knowledge of the Science, and comprising the most important 
recent discoveries; with explanations of the facts and phenomena which serve to confirm or 
invalidate various Geological Theories. By RoperT BAKEWELL. Fifth Edition, considerably 
enlarged. 8vo. with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, 21s. cloth. 


BALLADS OF THE EAST, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By T. H. P. Square crown 8vo. 4s. sewed. 


BALMAIN.—LESSONS ON CHEMISTRY, 


For the use of Pupils in Schools, Junior Students in Universities, and Readers who wish to 
learn the fundamental Principles and leading Facts: with Questions for Examination, 
Glossaries of Chemical Terms and Chemical Symbols, and an Index. By Wittram H. 
BALMAIN. With numerous Woodcuts, illustrative of the Decompositions. Fep. 8vo. 6s, cloth. 


BAYLDON.—ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, 


And the Tenant’s Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Valuations; and Remarks on the Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations. 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords, Land-Agents, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. By 
J.S. BAYLDON. 6th Edition, corrected and revised, by John Donaldson. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


BAYLIS (E.)—THE ARITHMETIC OF ANNUITIES AND 


LIFE ASSURANCE; or, Compound Interest Simplified: explaining the Value of Annuities, 
certain or contingent, on One or Two Lives, and the Values of Assurances in Single and 
Annual Payments ; and comprehending the Values of Leases, Pensions, Freeholds, and 
Reversionary Sums, in possession or expectation, immediate, deferred, or temporary. Illus- 
trated with practical and familiar Examples. By Epwarp BAy.is, Actuary of the Anchor 
Life Assurance Company. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


BEDFORD CORRESPONDENCE. — CORRESPONDENCE OF 


JOHN, FOURTH DUKE OF BEDFORD, selected from the Originals at Woburn Abbey: 
with Introductions by Lord Joun RussE.Lu. 
*8vo. Vol. 1 (1742-48), 18s. cloth; Vol. 2 (1749-60), 15s. cloth. 


_ *.* The Third, and concluding volume, with an Introduction by Lorp JoHn RussELL, 
is in the Press. 


BELL.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH POETS. 


By Ronperr BExL, Esq. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


BELL.—THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA, 


From the Earliest Period to the Treaty of Tilsit. By RoserT BELL, Esq. 8 vols. fep. 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth, ill = 


BLACK.—A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING, 


Based on Chemical and Economical Principles: with Formule for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for Private Families. By WILLIAM BLAck. Third Edition, with considerable 
Additions. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth.—Also, 


REMARKS ON BAVARIAN BEER, London Porter, the Influence of Electricity on Fermentation. 
By Wiiu1AM Brack. Being a Supplement to his “Treatise on.Brewing.”? S8vo. 2s, 6d. sewed. 


BLAINE.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF RURAL SPORTS; 


Or, acomplete Account, Historical, Practical, aud Descriptive, of Hunting, Shootin, » Fishing. 
Racing, and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present any: By ELABERE 
P. BLAINE, Esq, Author of “ Canine Pathology,” &c. Illustrated by nearly 600 Engravings on 
Wood, by R. Branston, from Drawings by Alken, T. Landseer, Dickes, &c. 8vo. £2. 10s. cloth. 


BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES 


From the Creation to the present time: with Additions and Corrections from the most ented: 


tic Writers ; including the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from the Exode 
to the Temple. Under the revision of Sir HENRY ELuis, K.H., Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 
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BLOOMFIELD.—HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


By Tuucypipges. A New Recension of the Text, with a carefully amended Punctuation; and 
copious Norgs, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, principally original, partly selected 
and arranged from the best Expositors: accompanied by full Indexes, both of Greek Words 
and Phrases explained, and matters discussed in the Notes Illustrated by Maps and Plans. 
By the Rev. S. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D. F.S.A. 2 vols, 8vo. 38s. cloth. 


BLOOMFIELD.—HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


By TuHucyp1pEs. Newly translated into English, and accompanied by very copious Notes, 
Philological and Explanatory, Historical and Geographical. By the Rev. S. T. BLOOMFIELD, 
D.D. F.S.A. 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, £2. 5s, boards. : 


BLOOMFIELD.—THE GREEK TESTAMENT: 


With copious English Notes, Critical, eee ee and Explanatory. Especially formed for 
the use of advanced Students and Candidates for Holy Orders. By Rev. 8. T. BLOOMFIELD, 
D.D. F.S.A. 6th Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map of Palestine, #2, cloth. 


BLOOMFIELD.—ACOLLEGE& SCHOOLGREEK TESTAMENT; 
With shorter English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, formed for use in 
Colleges and the Public Schools. By the Rev. 5S. T. BLOoMFIELD, D.D.F.S.A. 4th Edition, 
greatly enlarged and improved. Fecp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


BLOOMFIELD.—GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 


NEW TESTAMENT: especially adapted to the use of Colleges, and the Higher Classes in 
Public Schools; but also intended as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students in general. 
By Dr. BLOOMFIELD. 2d Edition, enlarged and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


BOYS OWN BOOK (THE): 


A Complete Encyclopedia of all the Diversions, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boy- 
hood and Youth. 23d Edition. Square 12mo. with many Engravings on Wood, 6s. boards. 


BRANDE.—A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 


AND ART; comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in General Use. 
Edited by W. T. BRANDE, F.R.S.L. & E.; assisted by JosrpH Cavvin, Esq. 8vo. with Wood 
Engravings, £3, cloth. : 


BRAY’S (MRS.) NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


Revised and corrected by Mrs. Bray. In 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with a Portrait, Frontispieces, 
and Vignettes, uniformly with “The Standard Novels,” €3, cloth.—Or, 





1. The White Hoods, 6s. 4. Fitz of Fitz-Ford, 6s. 8. Trials of the Heart, 6s. 
2. De Foix, 6s. 5. The Talba, 6s. 9. Henry de Pomeroy, 6s. 
3. The Protestant, 6s. 6. Warleigh, 6s 10. Courtenay of Walreddon,6s. 


7. Trelawny of Trelawne, 6s. 


BRAY.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY ; 


Or, the Law of Consequences as applicable to Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By CHARLES 
Bray. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


BREWSTER.—TREATISE ON OPTICS. 


By Sir Davip Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S., &c. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 
and 176 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 


BUCKLER. J. ©. AND C. AJ—A HISTORY OF THE 


ARCHITECTURE of the ABBEY CHURCH of ST. ALBAN, with especial reference to the 
Norman Structure. By J. C. and C. A. BUCKLER, Architects. 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations. {In the press. 


BUDGE (J.)—THE PRACTICAL MINER’S GUIDE; 


Comprising a Set of Trigonometrical Tables adapted to all the purposes of Oblique or Diagonal, 
Vertical, Horizontal, and Traverse Dialling ; with their application to the Dial, Exercise of 
Drifts, Lodes, Slides, Levelling, Inaccessible Distances, Heights, &c. By J.Bupear. New 
Edition, considerably enlarged. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 12s. cloth. 


BULL.—THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 


in HEALTH and DISEASE. By T. But, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Physician-Accucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution. 2d Edition. Fep. 8yo. 7s. cloth. 


BULL.—HINTS TO MOTHERS, 


For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room; | 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connection with those subjects. By Tuomas BULL, 
M.D. &c. 4th Edition. Fep. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 
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BURGER.—THE “ LEONORA” OF BURGER. 


Translated by JuL1A M. CAMERON. With Six large Illustrations, drawn on Wood by 
D. Maclise, RA. and engraved by John Thompson. Crown 4to. Un the press. 


BURNS.—THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; 


containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 
By JoHN ‘Burns, M.D. F.R.S. 6th Edition. 12mo. 7s. boards, 


BURNS.—CHRISTIAN FRAGMENTS ; 


Or, Remarks on the Nature, Precepts, and Comforts of Religion. By Joun Burns, M.D. 
F.R.S. Author of “‘ The Principles of Christian Philosophy.”? Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


BUTLER.—SKETCH OF ANCIENT & MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


By SAMUEL But ter, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; and formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by the Author’s Son. 8vo. 9s. boards. 


BUTLER.—AN ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


By the late Dr. Butter. Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps, from a New Set of 
Plates; with an Index of all the Names of Places, referring to the Latitudes and Longitudes. 
New Edition. 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 


BUTLER.—AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


1 
By the late Dr. BuTLEr. Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps; with an Index of all 
the Names of Places, referring to the Latitudes and Longitudes. New Edition, from an entirely 
new and corrected Set of Plates. 8svo. 12s. half-bound. 


BUTLER. —A GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY. By the late Dr. S. BurteR. Consisting of Forty-five coloured Maps, and 
Indices. New Edition, from an entirelynew and corrected Set of Plates. 4to. 24s. half-bound. 


CALLCOTT.—A SCRIPTURE HERBAL. 


With upwards of 120 Wood Engravings. By LApy Cautcorv. Square crown 8vo. 25s. cloth. 


CARTOONS (THE PRIZE).—THE PRIZE CARTOONS 


EXHIBITED IN WESTMINSTER HALL, a.p. 1843. Published under the Sanction and 
Patronage of Her Majesty’s Commissioners on the Fine Arts. 

The average size of the Prize Cartoons is fifteen feet in width and ten in height. A reduced 
scale of one inch and a half to the foot has been adopted; and in the process of reduction 
every care has been taken faithfully to preserve all the characteristic features of the originals ; 
and the Engraving of each work has been subjected to the approval ofitsauthor. Lithography 
has been chosen as the most suitable medium for producing copies of these important works. 


The size of the work is large folio. The price of the Eleven Engravings, in a neat Port- 
folio, €5. 5s.; Proofs before Letters, €8. 8s. 


CATLOW.—POPULAR CONCHOLOGY ; 


Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged: being an Introduction to the Modern System of Conchology: 
with a sketch of the Natura History of the Animals, an account of the Formation of the She Sy 


and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. By Acnes CaTLow. Fep. 8yo. 
with 312 Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


CHALENOR.—PORTICAL REMAINS OF MARY CHALENOR. 








Fep. 8vo. 4s. cloth. 


CHALENOR.—WALTER GRAY, 


A Ballad, and other Poems. By MAry CHALENOR. 2d Edition, including the Authoress’s 
Poetical Remains. Fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


CLAVERS.—FOREST LIFE. 


By Mary Ciavers, an Actual Settler; Author of “A New Home, Who’ll Follow??? 2vols. — 
fep. 8vo. 12s. cloth. f ; ¢ 


COCKS (C.)—BORDEAUX, ITS WINES, AND THE CLARET 


COUNTRY. ByC. Cocks, B.L. Professor of the Living Languages in the Royal Colleges of 
France; Translator of the Works of Michelet and Quinet. Dedicated, by permission, to 
M. Le Comte T. Duchatel. Post 8vo. with View of Bordeaux, 8s. 6d. cloth. 


| COLLEGIAN’S GUIDE (THE) ; 


Or, Recollections of College Days Setting forth the Advantages and Temptations of a Univer- 
sity Education, By *#** xxxxx, M.A. —— College, Oxtoca. * Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
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COLLIER (J. PAYNE.)—A BOOK OF ROXBURGHE BALLADS. 


Edited by JoHN PAYNE COLLIER, Esq. Post 4to. [In the press. 


COLTON.—LACON ; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 


By the Rev. C. C. Cotron. New Edition. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 


9th Edition, improved. Fcp. 8vo. 22 Plates, 7s. 6d. cloth; with the plates coloured, 12s. cloth. 


COOLEY.—THE WORLD SURVEYED IN THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY; or, Recent Narratives of Scientific and Exploring Expeditions (chiefly under- 
taken by command of Foreign Governments). Collected, translated, and, where necessary, 
abridged, by W. D. Cootry, Esq. Author of the ‘* History of Maritime and Inland Discovery” 
in the Cabinet Cyclopedia, &c.— The First Volume of the Series contains, 
THE ASCENT of MOUNT ARARAT. By Dr. Frrepricn Parrot, Professor 
- of Natural Philosophy in the University of Dorpat, Russian Imperial Councillor of 
State, &c. 8vo. witha Map by Arrowsmith, and Woodcuts, 14s. cloth. 
The Second Work of the Series will be 
ERMAN’S TRAVELS through SIBERIA. 8vo. [In the press. 


~COOLEY.—THE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND 


DISCOVERY. By W. D. Coouey, Esq. 3 vols. fep. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


COOPER (REV. E.)—SERMONS, 


Chiefly designed to elucidate some of the leading Doctrines of the Gospel. To whichis added, 
an Appendix, containing Sermons preached on several Public Occasions, and printed by 
desire. By the Rev. Epwarp Cooper. 7th Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. boards. 


COOPER (REV. E.)—PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR SERMONS, 


Designed for Parochial and Domestic Instruction. By Rev. E>warp Coorer. New Edition. 
7 vols, 12mo. #1. 18s. boards. 
*,* Vols. 1 to 4, 5s. each; Vols. 5 to 7, 6s. each. 


COPLAND.—A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 


comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life, with numerous approved Formule of the Medicines recommended. By JamEs CopLanpD, 
M.D. Consulting Physician to Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital, &c. &c. &c. Vols.1 and 2, 
8vo. £3, cloth; and Part 10, 4s. 6d. sewed. 

*,* To be completed in One more Volume. 


COSTELLO (MISS.)—THE ROSE GARDEN OF PERSIA. 


‘A Series of Translations from the Persian Poets By Miss Louisa Sruarr CosrE..o, Author 
of “Specimens of the Early Poetry of France,” ‘‘A Summer amongst the Bocages and the 
Vines,” &c. Long 8vo. with Illuminated Pages and Borders printed in rose-colour, 18s. boards; 
or 31s. 6d. bound in rose-coloured morocco (Persian style) by Hayday. 


COSTELLO (MISS).—THE FALLS, LAKES, AND MOUNTAINS 


OF NORTH WALES; being a Pictorial Tour through the most interesting parts of the 
Country. By Louisa Stuart Coste.to, Author of “The Rose Garden of Persia,” “ Bearn 
and the Pyrenees,” &c. Illustrated with Views, from Original Sketches by D. H. M‘Kewan, 
engraved on wood, and lithographed, by T. and E. Gilks. Square 8vo. with Map, 14s. cloth. 


CRESY (E.)—AN ENCYCLOP ADIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 


Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Epwarp Cresy, F.S8.A. C.E. Illustrated by 
many Hundred Engravings on Wood, explanatory of the Principles, Machinery, and Con- 
structions which come under the Direction of the Civil] Engineer. 8vo. uniform with Messrs. 
Longman and Co.’s Series of One -Volume Encyclopedias and Dictionaries. [Jn the press. 


CROCKER’S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 


Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernized, by T. G. 
Bunt, Land Surveyor. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURE LOGARITHMS, 
&c., superinteuded by R.Farvey, of the Nautical Almanac Establishment. Post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


CROWE.—THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


From the Earliest Period to the Abdication of Napoleon. By E.E. Crowe,Esq. 3 vols. fep. 
8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


DAHLMANN.—HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 


By F. C. DAHLMANN, late Professor of History at the University of Gittingen. ‘Lranslated 
from the German, by H. Evans Luoyp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
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DALE (THE REV. T.) -THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND 


FAMILY CHAPLAIN, in two Parts: the first Part being Church Services adapted for 
domestic use, with Prayers for every day of the week, selected exclusively from the Book of 
Common Prayer; Part 2 comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the year. 
By the Rev. THomAs Date, M.A. Canon-Residentiary of St. Paul’s, and Vicar of St. Bride’s, 
London. Post 4to. handsomely printed, 21s. cloth: or, bound by Hayday, 31s. 6d. calf lettered ; 
£2, 10s. morocco, with goffered edges. 


DANTE, TRANSLATED BY WRIGHT.—DANTE. 


Translated by IcHaBop CHARLES WRIGHT, M.A. late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
A New Edition, revised and corrected. 3 vols. fep. 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. sewed. 


¥,* Vol. I. contains the Inferno; Vol. II. the Purgatorio; Vol. III. the Paradiso. 


DAVY (SIR HUMPHRY).—ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL 


CHEMISTRY, in a Course of Lectures. By Sir HumauRyY DAvy. With Notes by Dr. JoHN 
Davy. 6th Edition. 8vo. with 10 Plates, 15s. cloth. 


DE BURTIN.—A TREATISE ON THE KNOWLEDGE NECES- 


SARY to AMATEURS of PICTURES. Translated and Abridged from the French of M. 
FraANcis XAVIER DE Burrin, First Stipendiary Member of the Royal Academy of Brussels 
in the Class of Sciences, &c. By RoBERT WHITE, Esq. 8vo. with four Plates, 12s. cloth. 


DE CUSTINE. —RUSSIA. 


By the Marauis DE CusTINE. Translated from the French. 2d Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. cloth. 


DE LA BECHE=REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 


WALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET, By Henry T. DE LA BucHe, F.R.S. &c., 
Director of the Ordnance Geological Survey. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners 
of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Pates, 14s. cloth. 


DE MORGAN.—AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 


And on their Application to Life Contingencies and Insurance Offices. By AUG. DE MorGAN, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


DE SISMONDI.—THE HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUB- 


LICS; or, of the Origin, Progress, and Fall of Freedom in Italy, from A.D. 476 to 1806. By 
J.C. L.Sismonpi. Fep. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


DE SISMONDI.— THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE 


ROMAN EMPIRE. Comprising a View of the Invasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. 
By J.C. L. De Stsmonpt. 2 vols. fep. Svo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


DE STRZELECKI (P. E.)X—THE PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION 


of NEW SOUTH WALES and VAN DIEMAN’S LAND; accompanied by a Geological Map 
Sections, and Diagrams, and Figures of the Organic Remains. By P. E. De Srrzeueckt. 
8vo. with coloured Map and numerous Plates, 24s. cloth. 


DIBDIN (THE REV. T. F.)—THE SUNDAY LIBRARY: 


Containing nearly One Hundred Sermons, by eminent Divines. With Notes, &c. by the Rev. 
T. F. Dippin, D.D. 6 vols. fep. 8vo. with Six Portraits, 30s. cloth; or, 2. 12s. 6d. neatiy 
half-bound in morocco, with gilt edges. : 


DODDRIDGE.—-THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR ; 


Or, a Paraphrase and Version of the New Testament: with Critical Notes, and a Practical 
Improvement of each Section. By P. Doppriper, D.D. To which is prefixed, a Life of the 
Author, by A. Kippis, D.D. F.R.S. and S.A. New Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. #1. 16s. cloth. 


DONOVAN.—A TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 


By M. Donovan, M.R.L.A. Fourth Edition, Fep. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


DONOVAN.~A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. | 


By M. Donovan, Esq. M.R.I.A. Professor of Chemistry to the Company of Apothecaries in 
Ireland. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. : 


DOUBLEDAY’S BUTTERFLIES —THE GENERA OF DIUR- 


NAL LEPIDOPTERA; comprising their Generic Characters—a Notice of the Habits and 
Transformations—and a Catalogue of the Species of each Genus. By Epwarp DouBLEDay, 
Esq. F.L.S, &c., Assistant in the Zoological Department of the British Museum. Imperial 4to. 
uniform with Gray and Mitchell’s Ornithology; Illustrated with 75 Coloured Plates. 





__*«* To be published in Monthly Parts, 5s. each; each part to consist of 2 coloured plates, : 
with accompanying Letter-press, giving the Generic Characters, a Short Notice of the Habits, | 


and a Catalogue of the Species of each Genus. Part 1 will appear on the 2d of November. 
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DOVER.—LIFE OF FREDERICK II. KING OF PRUSSIA. 


By Lorp Dover. 2d Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. boards. 


DRUMMOND (DR. J. L.)—LETTERS TO A YOUNG NATU- 


RALIST, ON THE STUDY OF NATURE AND NATURAL THEOLOGY. By James L. 
Drummonp, M.D. Author of “First Steps to Botany,”’ &c. Second Edition. Post 8vo. with 
Wood Engravings, 7s. 6d. boards. 


DRUMMOND.—FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 


Intended as popular Illustrations of the Science, leading to its study as a branch of general 
education. By J. L. DRuMMoND, M.D. 4th Edit. 12mo. with numerous Woodcuts, 9s. bds, 


DUNHAM.—THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 
By Dr. DunHAmM. 3 vols. fep. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 
Tue History or Evrorr purinc tHe | Tue History or Poranp. By Dr. 





MippLe AcEs. By Dr. Dunham. 4 vols. Dunham. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 
fep. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, €1. 4s. cloth. 6s. cloth. 

Tue History or SPAIN AND PorTUGAL. ch Mg na ene gers ee 
By Dr. Dunham. 5 vols. fep. 8vo. with : + : 2 
Vignette Titles, #1. 10s. cloth. R. Bell, Esq. &c. Fep. 8vo. with Vignette 

Title, 6s. cloth. 

Tue History or SwEDEN, DENMARK, Tae Lives or British DRAMATISTS. 
AND Norway. By Dr. Dunham. 3 vols. By Dr. Dunham, R. Bell, Esq. &c. 2 vols. 
fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s, cloth. 


DUNLOP (OHN).—THE HISTORY OF FICTION: 


Being a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest 
Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Age. By JoHNn DuNLopP, Esq. 3d Edition, 
complete in one volume. Medium 8vyo. 165s. cloth. 


ECCLESTON (JAMES.)—A MANUAL OF ENGLISH ANTIQUI- 


TIES. By James Eccueston, B.A. Head Master of Sutton Coldfield Grammar School. 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations on Wood. [In the press. 


ELLIOT (J.)—A COMPLETE TREATISE ON PRACTICAL 
GEOMETRY and MENSURATION. With numerous Exercises. By JAMES ELLIOT, 
formerly Teacher of Mathematics in the Mechanics’ Institution of Liverpool. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

*,* KEY, containing full Demonstrations and Solutions. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


ELLIOTSON.—HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 


With which is incorporated much of the elementary part of the “‘ Institutiones Physiologice’’ 
of J. F. Blumenbach, Professor in the University of Gittingen. By JoHNn ELLIoTson, M.D. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, £2. 2s. cloth. 


ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW 


TESTAMENT: being an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the English 
Texts; including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-English and 
English-Greek. 2d Edition, with a new Index. Royal 8vo. 42s. cloth. 


ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE 


of the OLD TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connection between the Original 
and the English Translations: with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and their occur- | 
rences, &c. &c. 2 vols. royal 8vo. #3. 13s. 6d. cloth; large paper, £4. 14s. 6d, 


ESDAILE (DR. J..—MESMERISM IN INDIA; 


And its Practical Application in Surgery and Medicine. By JAmEs EsDAILE, M.D, Civil 
Assistant-Surgeon, E.I.C.S. Bengal. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


ETHERIDGE (J. W.)—THE SYRIAN CHURCHES: 


Their Early History, Liturgies, and Literature. With a literal Translation of the Four 
Gospels from the Peschito, or Canon of Holy Scripture in use among the Oriental Christians 
from the earliest times. By J. W. ETHERIDGE. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. (Just ready. 


FAREY.—A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 


Historical, Practical, and Descriptive. By Jonn Farzy, Engineer. 4to. illustrated by 
numerous Woodcuts, and 25 Copper-plates, #5. 5s. boards. 
c 
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FAWN (THE) OF SERTORIUS. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. cloth. 
“ As a work that contains lively and graphic pictures of life and manners in a distant age, we commend it to the perusal 
of our readers,”—CrITIC. 


FERGUS.— HISTORY OF UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


From the Discovery of America to the Election of General Jackson to the Presidency. By the 
Rey. H. Feraus. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. : 


FIELD.— POSTHUMOUS EXTRACTS FROM TH 


VETERINARY RECORDS OF THE LATE JOHN FIELD. Edited by his Brother, 
WILLIAM FIELD, Veterinary Surgeon, London. 8vo. 8s. boards. 


FITZROY (LADY).—SCRIPTURAL CONVERSATIONS BE- 


TWEEN CHARLESand his MOTHER. By Lady CHaRrLes Fitzroy. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth 


FORSTER.—THE STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


OF ENGLAND. With an Introductory Treatise on the Popular Progress in English History. 
By JoHn Forster, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Original Portraits of Pym, Eliot, Hampden, 
Cromwell, and an Historical Scene after a Picture by Cattermole, £1. 10s. cloth. 

The above 5 vols. form Mr. Forster’s portion of the Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, by Sir 
James Mackintosh, the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay, and John Forster, Esq. 7 vols. fep. 8yo. 
with Vignette Titles, £2. 2s, cloth. 


FORSTER (REV. C,.)—THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 


ARABIA; or, the Patriarchal Evidences of Revealed Religion. A Memoir, with illustrative 
Maps and an Appendix, containing Translations, with an Alphabet and Glossary of the 
Hamyaritic Inscriptions recently discovered in Hadramaut. By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, 
B.D. Author of ‘‘Mahometanism Unveiled.” 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cloth. 


FORSTER (REV. C.)—THE LIFE OF JOHN JEBB, D.D.F.R.S., 


late Bishop of Limerick. With a Selection from his Letters. By the Rev. CHARLES 
Forster, B.D. Rector of Stisted, and formerly Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop. Second 
Edition. §Svo. with Portrait, &c. 16s. cloth. 


| FOSBROKE.—A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, 


MANUFACTURES, and INSTITUTIONS of the GREEKS and ROMANS. By the Rey. 
| T. D. FosBroKE, &c. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. : 


FROM OXFORD TO ROME; 


And, How it fared with some who made the Journey. By a Companion Traveller. Fcp. 8vo. 


[Nearly ready. 
GERTRUDE. 


A Tale. By the Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert.” Edited by the Rey. WinLIamM SEWELL, B.D. 
of Exeter College, Oxford, 3d Edition. 2 vols. fep. Svo. 9s. cloth. 


GILBART (J. W.) — THE HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF 


BANKING. By James WILLIAM GILBART, General Manager of the London and West- 
minster Bank. 3d Edition. 8vo. 9s. boards. 


GLEIG.—LIVES OF MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY 


COMMANDERS. Bythe Revy.G.R.Gueic. 3vols. fep. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


GLENDINNING.—PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE 


OF THE PINE APPLE. By R. GLENDINNING, Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord Rolle, 
Bicton. 12mo. with Plan of a Pinery, 5s. cloth. 


GOLDSMITH. — THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER 


GOLDSMITH. Iilustrated by Wood Engravings, from the Designs of G. W. Cope, A.R.A., 
Thomas Creswick, A.R.A., J. C. Horsley, R. Redgrave, A.R.A., and Frederick Tayler Mem- 
bers of the Etching Club, With a Biographical Memoir, and Notes on the Poems. Edited 
by BoLron Cornery, Esq. Square crown 8vo. uniform with “’Thomson’s Seasons,” 21s. 
cloth; or, bound in morocco, by Hayday, #1. 16s. 


*.* One Hundred Copies, #2. 2s. each, printed on prepared paper of great beauty. 


GOOD.—THE BOOK OF NATURE. 


A Popular Illustration of the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation. By Joun Mason 
Goop, M.D. F.R.S., &c. Third Edition, corrected. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 24s. cloth. 


GOWER.—THE SCIENTIFIC PHANOMENA OF DOMESTIC 


LIFE. By CHarues Foorr GowrEr. Fep. 8vo. Un the press. 
ee 
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GRAHAM.—ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION: 


explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G.F.Grauam. Second Edition, 
revised and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


GRANT (MRS.)—LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 


Being the Correspondence with her Friends, between the years 1773 and 1803. By Mrs Grant, 
of Laggan. Sixth Edition. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by her son, J. P. Grant, 
Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


GRANT (MRS.)—MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


the late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, Author of “ Letters from the Mountains,” ‘‘ Memoirs of an 
American Lady,’’ &c. &c. Edited by her Son, J. P. Grant, Esq. 2d Edition. 3 vols. post 
8vo. with Portrait, 31s. 6d. cloth. 


GRATTAN.—THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 


From the Invasion by the Romans to the Belgian Revolution in 1830. By T. C. GRATTAN, 
Esq. Fep. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


GRAY (JOHN).—GRAY’S ELEGY, 


Written in a Country Churchyard. Illuminated in the Missal style. By Owzn Jones, 
Architect, Imp. 8vo. 31s. 6d. elegantly bound in patent relievo leather. 


GRAY.—FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 


Selected from various Authors. Etched for the Use of Students. By MAriA EMMA GRay. 
Vol. I. 8vo. with 78 plates of Figures, 12s. cloth. 


GRAY AND MITCHELL’S ORNITHOLOGY.—THE GENERA 


Of BIRDS; comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, and 
an extensive List of Species, referred to their several Genera. By GrorcEe Ropert Gray, 
Acad. Imp. Georg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department, 
British Museum ; and Author of the “ List of the Genera of Birds,”’ &c. &c. Illustrated with 
Three Hundred and Fifty imperial quarto Plates, by Davip WILLIAM MITCHELL. 

In course of publication, in Monthly Parts, 10s. 6d. each; each Part consisting generally of 
Four imperial quarto coloured Plates and Three plain, and accompanying Letterpress ; giving 
the Generic Characters, short Remarks on tbe Habits, and a List of Species of each Genus as 
complete as possible. The uncoloured Plates contain the Characters of all the Genera of 
the various Sub-families, consisting of numerous details of Heads, Wings, and Feet, as the 
case may require, for pointing out their distinguishing Characters. 

*,* The work will not exceed Fifty Monthly Parts, of Which Thirty have appeared. 


GREENER.—THE GUN; 


Or, a Treatise on the various Descriptions of Small Fire-Arms, By W. Greener, Inventor of 
an improved method of Firing Cannon by Percussion, &c. 8yo. with Illustrations, 15s. boards. 


GREENWOOD (COL.)—THE TREE-LIFTER ; 


Or, a New Method of Transplanting Trees. By Col. Guo.GREENWOOD. 8y0. with an Illus- 
trative Plate, 7s. cloth. 


GRIMBLOT (P.)—LETTERS OF WILLIAM IIT. AND LOUIS 


XIV. and of their Ministers. Illustrating the Domestic and Foreign Policy of England during 
the period which followed the Revolution of 1688. Extracted from the Archives of France 
and England, and from Foreign papers. Edited by P. GrimBLot: 8vo. (In the press. 


GUEST.—THE MABINOGION, 


From the Llyfr Coch o Hergest, or Red Book ot Hergest, and other ancient Welsh MSS.: 
with an English Translation and Notes. By Lady Cuartorre Guest. Parts 1 to 6. 
Royal 8vo. &s. each, sewed. 


GUICCIARDINI (F.)\—THE MAXIMS OF FRANCIS GUIC- 


CIARDINI. Translated by Emma Martin. With Notes, and Parallel Passages from 
the works of Machiavelli, Lord Bacon, Pascal, Rochefoucault, Montesquieu, Burke, 
Talleyrand, M. Guizot, &c.; and a Sketch of the Life of Guicciardini. Square fcp. 8vo. with 
Portrait, 7s. boards; or bound in morocco by Hayday, I4s. 


GWILT.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHITECTURE ; 


Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By JosrrH Gwiut, Esq. F.S.A. Illustrated with 
upwards of 1000 Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J. 8. GwiLt. 8vo. 52s. 6d. cloth. 


HALL.—NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 


FIFTY-THREE MAPS, on Colombier Paper; with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully 
coloured. Constructed entirely from New Drawings, and engraved by SIDNEY Haut. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected ; including all the Alterations rendered necessary 
by the recent Official Surveys, the New Roads on the Continent, and a careful Comparison 
with the authenticated Discoveries published in the latest Voyages and Travels. Folded in 
half, Nine Guineas, half-bound in russia; full size of the Maps, Ten Pounds, half-bd. russia. 
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12 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 








HALSTED.—LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, 


as Duke of Gloucester and King of England: in which all the Charges against him are care- 
fully investigated and compared with the Statements of the Cotemporary Authorities. By 
Carouine A. Haustep, Author of “The Life of Margaret Beaufort.”” 2 vols. 8vo. with an 
Original Portrait and other Illustrations, €1. 10s. cloth. 


HAND-BOOK OF TASTE (THE) ; 


Or, How to Observe Works of Art, especially Cartoons, Pictures, and Statues. By Fasius 
Picror. 3d Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. boards. 


HANSARD.—TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 


By G. A. HANSARD. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


HARRIS.—THE HIGHLANDS OF ATHIOPIA; 


Being the Accout of Eighteen Months’ Residence of a British Embassy to the Christian Court 
of Shoa. By Major Sir W. C. Harris, Author of “ Wild Sports in Southern Africa,” &c. 
2d Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, #2. 2s. cloth. 


HAWES.—TALES OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 


And Adventures of the Early Settlers in America; from the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
in 1620, to the Time of the Declaration of Independence. By BARBARA HAwEs. Fcp. 8vo. 
with Frontispiece, 6s. cloth. 


HAWKER.—INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 


In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut.-Col. P, HAWKER. 9th Edit. corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, with Eighty-five Plates and Woodcuts by Adlard and Branston, from 
Drawings by C. Varley, Dickes, &c. 8vo. €1. 1s. cloth. 


HAYDON.—LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN: 


Delivered at the London Institution, the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, to the University 
of Oxford, &c. By B. R. Haypon, Historical Painter. With Portraits of the Author and of 
Sir David Ne: andother Illustrations, from Designs drawn on Wood by the Author. 2 vols. 
8vo. 24s. cloth. 


HENSLOW.—THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE AND 


PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. By J.S. HENSLow, M.A. F.L.S. &c. Fep. 8vo. with Vignette 
Title, and nearly 70 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 


HERSCHEL.—A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 


By Sir Joon HERSCHEL. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


HERSCHEL.—A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 


STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Sir Joun HERSCHEL. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 
with vignette title, 6s. cloth. 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 


With a Glance at Bad Habits. By Aywyos. ‘Manners make the man.”? 24th Edition, 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


General Observations; Introductions—Letters of Introduction—Marriage—Dinners—Smoking; 
Snuff—Fashion—Dress—Music—Dancing—Conversation—Advice to Tradespeople—Visiting ; 
Visiting Cards—Cards—Tattling—Of General Society. 


HISTORICAL PICTURES OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 


In Black and White. Made on the spot, from Records in the Archives of Switzerland. By a 
WANDERING ARTIST. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


HOARE.—A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD 


of PLANTING and MANAGING the ROOTS of GRAPE VINES. By Crement Hoa 
Author of “ A Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vineon Open Walls.” 12mo. oy Pi 


HOARE.—A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION 


ae CRATE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. By CLEMENT HoARE. 3d Edition. svo. 
s. 6d. cloth. 


HOBBES.—ENGLISH WORKS OF THOMAS HOBBES, 


. ot MPO 3 now first collected by Sir WiLLiAM Moueswortn, Bart, 16 vols. 8yo. 
s. cloth. 


*,* Separately: the English Works, in 11 vols. €5. 10s.; the Latin Works, in 5 vols, -€2. 10s. 


HOLLAND.—A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN 


METAL. By J.HoLuanp, Esq. 3 vols. fep. Vignette Titles, about 300 Woodcuts, 18s. cloth. 
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HOLLAND.—MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 


By Henry Hottanp, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Fellow of the Royal Colleze of Physicians, Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physician in Ordinary to His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
2d Edition. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


HOOK (DR. W. F.}-THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD’S 


MINISTRY: a Course of Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week. By WALTER 
Farauuar Hook, D.D. Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen. 4th Edition. Fcp. Svo. 6s. cloth. 


HOOKER.—THE BRITISH FLORA, 


In Two Vols. Vol.1; comprising Phenogamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. By Sir 
WiuuiaM Jackson Hooker, K.H. LL.D. F.R.A. and L.S. &c. &c &c. Fifth Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections ; and 173 Figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the 
Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. 8vo. with 12 Plates, 14s. plain; with the 
plates coloured, 24s. cloth. 

Vol. 2, in Two Parts, comprising the Crete amia and Fungi, completing the British Flora, and 
forming Vol. 5, Parts 1 and 2, of Smith’s English Flora, 24s. boards. 


HOOKER AND TAYLOR.—MUSCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. 


Containing the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, systematically arranged and described ; 
with Plates, illustrative of the character of the Generaand Species. By Sir W. J. HooKER 
and T. TayLor, M.D. F.L.S., &c. 2d Edition, 8vo. enlarged, 31s. 6d. plain; £3. 3s. coloured. 


HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


CRITICAL STUDY and KNOWLEDGE of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. By Tuomas 
HARTWELL Horne, B.D. of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Rector of the united Parishes 
of St. Edmund the King and Martyr, and St. Nicholas Acons, Lombard Street ; Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s. A New Edition, revised and corrected. 5 vols. 8vo. with numerous Maps and 
Facsimilies of Biblical Manuscripts, 63s. cloth; or #5, bound in calf half-extra, by Hayday. 


*,* SUPPLEMENTARY Pacss, for purchasers of the preceding edition, price 1s. 6d. 


HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)—A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUC- 


TION tothe STUDY of the BIBLE. By THomas HartTweE.Lu Horne, B.D. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Being an Analysis of his ‘Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures.”’ 7th Edition, corrected and enlarged. 12mo. with Maps 
and other Engravings, 9s. boards. 


HORSLEY (BISHOP).—BIBLICAL CRITICISM 


On the first Fourteen Historical Books of the Old Testament; and on the first Nine Prophetical 
Books. By SAMueEL Hors.ey, LL.D. F.R.S. F.S.A. Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 2d Kdition, 
containing Translations by the Author never before published, together with copious Indices. 
2 vols. 8vo. #1. 10s. cloth.—By the same Author, 
THE BOOK of PSALMS; translated from the Hebrew: with Notes, explanatory and critical 
Fourth Edition. 8yo. 12s. cloth. 


HOWITT (MARY).—A COLLECTION OF THE BALLADS OF 


Mary Howitt. Square crown 8vo. with a Portrait, from a picture by Miss Gillies, beautifully 
engraved by W. H. Egleton. [In the press. 


HOWITT.—THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 


By Wii11AM HowirTt. 3d Edition, corrected and revised. Medium 8vo. with Engravings 
on wood, by Bewick and Williams, uniform with “ Visits to Remarkable Places,” 21s. cloth. 


HOWITT.—VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 


Old Halls, Battle-Fie lds, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By Witi1am Howitt. New Edition. Medium 8vo, with 40 Illustrations by 
S. Williams, 21s. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. Medium 8vo. with upwards of 40 highly-finished Woodcuts, 
from Drawings made on the spot for this work, by Messrs. Carmichael, Richardsons, and 
Weld Taylor, 21s. cloth. 


HOWITT.—_THE RURAL AND SOCIAL LIFE OF GERMANY: 


With Characteristic Sketches of its Chief Cities and Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, 
and during a Residence in that Country in the Years 1840-42. By Winu1am Howirr, 
‘Author of “The Rural Life of England,” &c. Med. 8vo. with above 50 Illustrations, 21s. cloth. 


HOWITT.—THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 


From the Unpublished MSS. of Dr. Cornelius. By WILLIAM Howirr. 8vo. with 24 Wood- 
Engravings, and Seven Steel Plates, 21s. cloth. 
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HOWITT.—COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITY : 


A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives, in all their Colonies, by the Europeans. 
By WiLLiAM Howitt. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


HOWITT.—THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK: . 


Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by WiLL1am Howirt, Author 
of ‘The Rural Life of England,” &c. 2d Edition. Fep. 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 


HOWITT (RICHARD). — IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA 


FELIX, during a Four Years’ Residencs in that Colony: with particular reference to the 
Prospects of Emigrants. With Notes of a Voyage round the World, Australian Poems, &c. 
By Ricuarp Howitt. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


HUDSON.—PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 


In Conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Will. 4 and 1 Vict. 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful information, 
&c. By J.C. Hupson, Esq. 13th Edition, corrected. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. , 


HUDSON.—THE EXECUTOR’S GUIDE. 


By J. C. Hupson, Esq. of the Legacy Duty Office, London; Author of “ Plain Directions for 
Making Wills,’ and ‘*The Parent’s Hand-book.” Fourth Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


*,* These two works may be had in one volume, 7s. cloth. 


HUDSON.—THE PARENT’S HAND-BOOK ; 


Or, Guide to the Choice of Professions, Employments, and Situations; containing useful and 
practical Information on the subject of placing out Young Men, and of obtaining their Edu- 
cation with a view to particular occupations. By J. C. Hupson, Esq. Author of “ Plain 
Directions for Making Wills.’’ Fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


HUMBOLDT (BARON).—BARON HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS: 


A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. Translated, with the Author’s Sanction 
and Co-operation, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel Epwarp SABINE, R.A. 
For. Sec. R.S. Vol. 1, post 8vo. 12s. cloth. (Vol. 2 is in the press. 


HUNT.—RESEARCHES ON LIGHT: 


An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Rays; embracing all the known Photographic Pro- 
cesses, and new Discoveries in the Art. By Rospert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records, 
Museum of Economic Geology. 8vo. with Plate and Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


JACKSON.—PICTORIAL FLORA 5 


Or, British Botany delineated, in 1500 Lithographic Drawings of all the Species of Flowering 
Plants indigenous to Great Britain ; illustrating the descriptive works on English Botany of 
Hooker, Lindley, Smith, &c. By Miss Jackson. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


JAMES.—LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN. 


By G. P.R. Jamzs, Esq., and E. E. Crowe, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Titles, 30s. cloth. 


JAMES.—A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE 


BLACK PRINCE, and of various Events connected therewith, which occurred during the 
Reign of Edward IU. King of England. By G. P. R. JaMzs, Esq. 2d Edition. 2 vols. fep. 
8vo. Map, 15s. cloth. 


JEBB (BISHOP).—PASTORAL INSTRUCTIONS ON THE 


CHARACTER and PRINCIPLES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, selected from his former 
Publications. By JouHNn JeBB, D.D. F.R.S. late Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. 
A New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth.—By the same Author, 

PIETY WITHOUT ASCETICISM; or, the Protestant Kempis: a Manual of Christian Faith 
and Practice, selected from the Writings of Scougal, Charles Howe, and Cudworth; with 
Corrections and occasional Notes. 2d Edition. Fcep. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


JEBB (BISHOP) AND KNOX (ALEXANDER). — THIRTY 


YEARS’ CORRESPONDENCE between John Jebb, D.D. F.R.S. Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, 
Aghadoe, and Alexander Knox, Esq. M.R.1.A. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES Forster, B.D. 
Rector of Stisted, formerly Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. 2d Edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cl. 


JEFFREY.— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 


REVIEW. By Francis JEFFREY, now One of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
4 vols. 8vo. 48s. cloth. 
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JOHNSON.—THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPADIA, 


And Dictionary of Rural Affairs: embracing all the recent Discoveries in Agricultural Che- 
mistry; adapted to the comprehension of unscientific readers. By CurHBERT W. JOHNSON, 
Esq. F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law; Editor of the “ Farmer’s Almanack,”’ &c. 8vyo. illustrated by 
Wood Engravings, £2. 10s. cloth, 


KANE.—ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY ; 


Including the most Recent Discoveries and Applications of the Science to Medicine and 
Pharmacy, and to the Arts. By Sir Roperr Kane, M.D. M.R.I.A., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy to the Royal Dublin Society. 8vo. with 236 Woodcuts, 24s. cloth. 


KATER AND LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 


By Captain Kater and Dr. LARDNER. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. with Vignette Title, and 19 
Plates, comprising 224 distinct figures, 6s. cloth. 


KEIGHTLEY.—OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 


From the Earliest Period. By THomas KrIGHTLEY, Esq. New Edition, corrected and con- 
siderably improved. Fcp., 8vo. 6s. cloth; or 6s. 6d. bound. 


KING (COL. J. A.)—TWENTY-FOUR YEARS IN THE 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC; embracing the Author’s Personal Adventures, with the Civil 
and Military History of the Country, and an Account of its Political Condition before and 
during the Administration of Governor Rosas, his course of Policy, the Causes and Character 
of his Interference with the Government of Monte Video, and the circumstances which led to 
the Interposition of England and France. By Col. J. ANrHoNy KING, an Officer in the 
Army of the Republic. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


KIRBY & SPENCE.—AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY ; 


Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects: comprising an account of noxious and useful 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, &c. By W. Kirpy, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham; and W. 
Spence, Esq. F.R.S.&L.S. 6th Edit. correctedand muchenlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 


KNOX (ALEXANDER).—REMAINS OF ALEXANDER KNOX, 


Esq. of Dublin, M.R.I,A , containing Essays, chiefly explanatory of Christian Doctrine, and 
Confidential Letters, with Private Papers, illustrative of the Writer’s Character, Sentiments, 
and Life. 3d Edition, 4 vols. 6vo, £2. 8s. cloth. 


| LAING.—NOTES ON THE SCHISM FROM THE CHURCH OF 


ROME, called the GERMAN-CATHOLIC CHURCH, instituted by J. Ronge and I. Czerski, 
in October 1844, on occasion of the Pilgrimage to the Holy Coat at Treves. By S. Laine, 
Esq. Author of ‘‘ Notes of a Traveller,”’ &c. 2d Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


LAING.—THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, 


From the Earliest Period of the History of the Northern Sea King's to the Middle of the Twelfth 
Century, commonly called The Heimskringla. Translated from the Icelandic of Snorro 
Sturleson, with Notes, and a Preliminary Discourse, by SamMuEL Laine, Author of “ Notes 
of a Traveller,” &c. 3vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 


LAING.—NOTES OF A TRAVELLER, 


On the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and other parts of 
Europe, during the present century. By SAMUEL LAING, Esq. 2d Edition. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 


LAING.—A TOUR IN SWEDEN, 


In 1838; comprising observations on the Moral, Political, and Economical State of the Swedish 
Nation. By Samuen Laine, Esq. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


LANE (8. J.)—LIFE AT THE WATER-CURE; 


Or, a Month at Malvern. To which is added, The Sequel. By Ricuarp J. LANg, A.R.A. 
Lithographer to Her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert. Post 8vo. with numerous Illustra- 


tions, 14s. cloth. 


LANETON PARSONAGE: 


le for Children, on the Practical Use of a portion of the Church Catechism. By the 
ane re Herbert,” and Gertrude.” Edited by the Rev. W. Sewe.t, B.D. Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. Fp. 8vo. 5s. 


LAPLACE (THE MARQUIS DE).—THE SYSTEM OF THE 


WORLD. By M. Le Marquis De Lapxace. Translated from the French, and elucidated 
with Explanatory Notes. By the Rey. Henry H. Harte, F.T.C.D. M.R.I.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 


24s. boards. 
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LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA ; 


Comprising a Series of Original Works on History, Biography, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, 
and Manufactures. Conducted and edited by Dr. LARDNER. 

The Series, complete, in One Hundred and Thirty-three Volumes, £39. 18s. The works, 
separately, 6s. per volume. 


LARDNER AND WALKER.—A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY, 


MAGNETISM, and METEOROLOGY. By D. Larpner, LLD. F.R.S., and C. V. WALKER, 
Secretary of the Electrical Society. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON HEAT. 


By D. LARDNER, LL.D., &c. Fep. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEU- 


MATICS. By Dr. LARDNER. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 


By D. Larpner, LL.D. F.R.S. Fep. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY 


And its Application to the Arts. By Dr. LARDNER. Fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, and upwards 
of 200 figures, 6s. cloth. 


L. E. L.THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 


LANDON. New Edition, 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Illustrations by Howard, &c. 28s. cloth 
lettered; or handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges, €2. 4s. 

The following Works separately :— 
The IMPROVISATRICE. Fcp. 10s. 6d. cloth. | The GOLDEN VIOLET. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
The VENETIAN BRACELET. 10s.6d. cloth. | The TROUBADOUR. Fep. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


LEE.—TAXIDERMY ; 


Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and Mounting Objects of Natural History. For the 
use of Museums and Travellers. By Mrs. R. Les (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdich), Author of 
“Memoirs of Cuvier,’ &c. 6th Edition, improved, with an account of a Visit to Walton 
Hall, and Mr. Waterton’s Method of Preserving Animals. Fep. Svo. with Woodcuts, 7s. cloth. 


LEE.—ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 


For the use of Schools and Young Persons: comprising the Principles of Classification, 
interspersed with amusing and instructive original Accounts of the most remarkable Animals. 
By Mrs. R. Lee (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowpicu), Author of ‘* Taxidermy,” “‘ Memoirs of 
Cuvier,”’ &c. 12mo. with Fifty-five Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. bound. 


LEMPRIERE.—A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY; 


Containing a copious Account of all the proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors; with 
the Value of Coins, Weights, and Measures, used amongst the Greeks and Romans; anda 
Chronological Table. By T. LEMPRIERE, D.D, 20th Edition, correctcd. 8vyo. 9s. cloth. 


LEREBOURS (N. P.)—A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAPHY ; 


Containing the latest Discoveries appertaining to the Daguerréotype. Compiled from 
Communications by MM. Daguerre and Arago, and other eminent Men of Science. By N. P. 
LEREBOURS, Optician to the Observatory, Paris, &c. Translated byJ.EGERTON. Post 8vo. 
with Plate, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


LESLIE (C. R.)—MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN CON- 


STABLE, Esq. R.A. Composed chiefly of his Letters. By C. R. Lestrr, R.A. Second 
Edition., with further Extracts from his Correspondence. Small 4to. with two Portraits (one 
from a new Sketch by Mr. Leslie), and a Plate of ‘* Spring,” engraved by Lucas. 21s. cloth. 


LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 
Fcp. 8vo. LIn the press. 


LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN (THE), 


From his first Introduction to Practice ; including 20 Years’ Wanderings throughout th 
greater part of Europe. By the late Sir Groner LeFevre. 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6a. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY, 


By Prof. J. LiInpLey, Ph.D. F.R.S8. L.S. &c. 3d Edition with Corrections i 
Additions. 8vyo. with Six Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 18s. cloth. ere ae 


LINDLEY.—FLORA MEDICA; 


A Botanical Account of all the most important Plants used in Medicine, in diff 
the World. By Joun LinpDLEY, Ph.D., F.R.S., &c. 8vo. 18s. cloth. ? ore ee 
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LINDLEY.—A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 


Arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Professor Joan LINDLEY, Ph.D., F.R.S., &c. 
3d Edition, with numerous additions, corrections, and improvements, 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE; 


Or, an Attempt to explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon Physiological Prin- 
ciples. By JoHn LinDLeEy, Ph.D., F.R.S. 8vo. with illustrations on Wood, 12s. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—GUIDE TO ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN; 


Or, an Account of the most valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain : with 
Kalendars of the Work required in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden during every month inthe 
year. By G. LinpLEy, C.M.H.8. Edited by Prof. LinpLEY. §8vo. 16s. bds. 


LINWOOD (W.)—ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS, 


Sive Florilegium e lusibus poeticis diversorum Oxoniensium Grecis et Latinis decerptum. 
Curante GuULIELMO Linwoop, M.A. Atdis Christi Alummo. §8vo. 14s. cloth. 


LLOYD.—A TREATISE ON LIGHT AND VISION. 


By the Rev. H. Luoyp, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dublin. S8vo. 15s, boards. 


LORIMER.—LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER, 


On some Subjects connected with his Calling. By CHARLEs Lorimer. 3d Edition. 12mo. 
with an Appendix, 5s. 6d. cloth. 


LOUDON (MRS.)—THE AMATEURGARDENER’SCALENDAR; 


Being a Monthly Guide as to what should be avoided, as well as what should be done ina 
Garden in each Month, with plain Rules how to do what is requisite. By Mrs. Loupon, Author 
of “‘ The Lady’s Country Companion,” “‘ Gardening for Ladies,” &c. -Fep. 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations. [In the press. 


LOUDON (MRS.)—THE LADY’S COUNTRY COMPANION ; 


Or, How to Enjoy.a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. Loupon, Author of ‘‘ Gardening for 
Ladies,” &c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with a Steel Plate and Wood Engravings, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


LOUDON.—SELF-INSTRUCTION 


For Young Gardeners, Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Farmers; in Arithmetic, Book- 

keeping, Geometry, Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Surveying, 

Levelling, Flanning, and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrical Projection and 

Perspective ; with Examples s ening their applications to Horticulture and Agricultural Pur- 
ses. By the late J. C. Loupon, F.L.S. H.S. &c. With a Portrait of Mr. Loudon, and a 
emoir by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. with Wood Engravings, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF GARDENING; 


Presenting, in one systematic view, the History and Present State of Gardenin in all Coun- 
tries, and its Theory and Practice in Great Britain: with the Management of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Laying-out Grounds, &c. By J. C. Loupon, F.L.S. &c. A New 
Edition, enlarged and improved. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 Engravings on Wood, 50s. cloth. 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS; 


being the ‘Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum” abridged: containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly Described ; 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts; and with Engravings of nearly all 
the Species. Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. By J. C. 
Lovupow, F.L.S. &c. 8yvo. with 2,000 Engravings on Wood, £2. 10s, cloth. 

The Original Work may be had in 8 vols. 8vo. with above 400 Octavo Plates of Trees, and 
upwards of 2,500 Woodcuts, #10, cloth. 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF AGRICULTURE; 


Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the Cultivation and Economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable productions of Agriculture: including all the latest Improvements, a | Setar History 
of Agriculture in all Countries, a Statistical View of its present State, with ugpestpns for 
its future progress 1n the British Isles ; and Supplement, bringing down the work to the year 
1844. By J. C. Loupon, F.L.G.Z. and H.S. &c. 5th Edition, 8vo. with upwards of 1,100 
Engravings on Wood, by Branston, £2. 10s. cloth. 
The SuPPLEMENT may be had separately, 5s. sewed. 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF PLANTS; 


Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced into, Great Britain ; 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such descriptions, engraved figures, and 
elementary details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere Be rie reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it which is useful and interesting. By J.C. Loupon, F.L.S. &c. The Bpecite Characters 
by an Eminent Botanist; the Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. A New Edition, with 
Supplement, and a new General Index. 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, £3. 13s. 6d. 


cloth.—The Supplement, separately, 8v0. 15s. cloth. 
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LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 


VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE; eontaining numerous Designs, from the Villa 
to the Cottage and the Farm, including Farm Houses, Farmeries, and other Agricultural 
Buildings ; Country Inns, Public Houses, and Parochial Schools; with the requisite Fittings- 
up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery: each 
Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks. By J. C. Loupon, F.L.S. &c. 
New Edition, edited by Mrs. Loupon. Svo. with more than 2,000 Engravings on Wood, 
3. 3s, cloth.—The Supplement, separately, 8vo. 7s. 6d. sewed. 


LOUDON.—HORTUS BRITANNICUS: . 


A Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to or introduced into Britain. The 3d Edition, 
with a NEw SUPPLEMENT, prepared, under the direction of J. C. Loupon, by W. H. BAXTER, 
and revised by GEorGE Don, F.L.S. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

The SUPPLEMENT separately, 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

The LATER SUPPLEMENT separately, 8s. 


LOUDON.—HORTUS LIGNOSIS LONDINENSIS; 


Or, a Catalogue of all the Ligneous Plants cultivated in the neighbourhood of London. To 
which are added, their usual prices in Nurseries, By J.C. Loupon, F.L.S. &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 


LOUDON. —THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA 


COMPANION ; comprising the Choice of a Villa or Suburban Residence, or of a situation on 
which to form one; the Arrangement and Furnishing of the House; and the Laying-out, 
Planting, and general Management of the Garden and Grounds; the whole adapted for grounds 
from one perch to fifty acres and upwards in extent; intended for the instruction of those 
who know little of Gardening or Rural Affairs, and more particularly for the use of Ladies. 
By J. C. Loupon, F.L.S. &c. 8vo. with above 300 Wood Engravings, 20s. cloth. 


LOW.—ON THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT 


BRITAIN ; comprehending the Natural and Economical History of the Species and Breeds ;- 
Illustrations of the Properties of External Form; and Observations on the Principles and 
Practice of Breeding. By DAavip Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, &c.; Author of ‘Elements of Practical Agriculture,” &c. 8syo. with 
Engravings on Wood, 25s. cloth. 


LOW.—THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 


Of Great Britain Described. By Davip Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. Professor of Agriculture in the 
University of Edinburgh, &c. The Plates from Drawings by W. Nicholson, R.S.A. reduced 
from a Series of Oil Paintings, executed for the Agricultural Museum of the University of Edin- 
burgh, by W. Shiels, R.S.A. 2 vols. atlas quarto, with 56 plates of animals, beautifully col’d 
after Nature, £16. 16s. half-bound in morocco.—Or in four separate portions, as follows : 

The OX. 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 22 plates, #6. 16s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 

The SHEEP. 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 21 plates, #6. 16s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 

The HORSE. 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 8 plates, £3, half-bound in morocco. 

The HOG. 1vol. atlas quarto, with 5 plates, €2. 2s. half-bound in morocco. 


LOW.—ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 


Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By D. Low, Esq. F.R.S.E., Prof. of Agriculturein University of Edin- 
burgh. 4th Edit. with Alterations and Additions, and above 200 Woodcuts. 8yo. 21s. cloth. 


LOW (PROFESSOR).—ON LANDED PROPERTY 


And the ECONOMY of ESTATES; comprehending the Relation of Landlord and Tenant, 
and the Principles and Forms of Leases; Farm-Buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embank- 
ments, and other Rural Works; Minerals; and Woods. By Davip Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh, &c.; Author of “ Elements of 
Practical Agriculture,” &c. 8vo. with numerous Wood Engrayings, 21s. cloth. 


LOW.—AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF THE SIMPLE 


BODIES of CHEMISTRY. By Davip Low, Esq. F.R.S.E, Prof. of Agriculture in th 
University of Edinburgh, 8yo. 6s. cloth. : = 


MACAULAY.—CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CON- 


TRIBUTED to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. By the Right Hon. ToomAs BABINGTON 
MacavuLay. 4th Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 


MACAULAY.—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


By theRight Hon. Toomas BABINGTON MacAULAY. 8th Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


MACAULAY.—MR. MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


A New Edition. With nnmerous Illustrations, Original and from the at 


ue, dr 
Wood by George Scharf, Jun. and engraved by Samuel Williams. Small 4to, cere 
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MACKAY (CHARLES)—THE SCENERY AND POETRY OF 


THE ENGLISH LAKES; aSummer Ramble. By CHarLes Mackay, Esq. LL.D. Author 
of “ Legends of the Isles,” “The Salamandrine,” ‘The Thames and its Tributaries,” &c. 
8vo. with beautiful Wood Engravings from Original Sketches, 14s. cloth. 


MACKENZIN.—THE PHYSIOLOGY OF VISION. 
Mf 


W. MAckeEnzik, M.D., Lecturer on the Eye in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, 10s. 6d, boards. 


MACKINNON.—THE HISTORY OF CIVILISATION. 


By Wo. ALEXANDER MACKINNON, F.R.S., M.P.for Lymington. 2 vols. Svo. 24s. cloth. 


MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES).—SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; including his Contributions to The Edinburgh Review. 
Edited by RoBpert JAMES MACKINTOSH, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. cloth. 


MACKINTOSH, &.—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By Sir Jawes MackinrosH; W. WALLACE, Esq.; and Ropert BELL, Esq. 10 vols. fep. 
8vo. with Vignette Titles, #3. cloth. - 


MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES).—THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS 


MORE. By the Right Hon. Sir James MackINTOosH. Reprinted from the Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia; and intended as a Present Bouk or School Prize. Fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, 5s. cloth; 
or bound in vellum gilt (old style), 8s. 


* 
¢ 
MCULLOCH (J. R.)—AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE AND 
STATISTICAL, of the BRITISH EMPIRE; exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capacities, Popu- 
lation, Industry, and Civil and Religious Institutions. By J. R. M‘Cuuxocn, Esq. 3d Edit. 
corrected, enlarged, and greatly improved. 2 thick vols. 8vo. {In the press. | 


6 
M CULLOCH.—A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 
CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Illus- 
trated with Maps and Plans. By J. R.M‘CuLtocn, Esq. An entirely New Edition, corrected 
throughout, enlarged, and improved ; with a Supplement. 8yo. 50s. cloth; or 55s. hf.- bd. russia. 
*,* This edition, which has been carefully corrected, comprises, besides the new Tariff, the 
new Acts relating to Banking, the Sugar Trade, Navigation and Customs, the hiring of 
Seamen, &c. ; and is further enriched with valuable information from all parts of the world. 
The SurPPLEMENT to the last Edition may be had separately, 3s. 6d. sewed. 


M°CULLOCH.—A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 


TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects 
in the WORLD. By J. R. M‘CuLiocn, Esq. A New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Six large 
. Maps, #4. cloth. 
*,* The new Articles have been printed separately, as a Supplement to the former Edition. 
They comprise a full Account of the Present State of the United Kingdom, the Oregon Terri- 
tory, &c. 8vo. 5s. sewed. 


M‘CULLOCH.—THE LITERATURE OF POLITICAL ECO- 


NOMY;; being a Classified Catalogue of the principal Works in the different departments of 
Political Economy, with Historical, Critical, and Biographical Notices. By J. R. M‘CuLtocu, 
Esq. 8vo.14s. cloth. 


M‘CULLOCH.—A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICAL INFLUENCE of, TAXATION and the FUNDING SYSTEM. By J. R. 


MAITLAND (DR. CHARLES). — THE CHURCH IN THE 


CATACOMBS: a Description of the Primitive Church of Rome. Illustrated by its Sepulchral 
Remains. By CHARLES MAITLAND, M.D. 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 14s. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY ; 


In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and Illustrated by Experiments. 
By Mrs. MArceT. New Edition, enlarged and improved. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 


In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By Mrs. Marcet. New 
Edition, enlarged and corrected. Fcp. 8vo. with 23 Plates, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 


In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By Mrs. Marcer. New 
Edition revised and enlarged. Yep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
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MARCET. — CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 


LOGY; comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agriculture. 
By Mrs. Marcet. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 4 Plates, 9s. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 


By Mrs. MArcet. New Edition, revised and corrected. Fep. 8vo. with coloured Map, 
shewing the comparative altitude of Mountains, 5s. 6d. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON LANGUAGE, | 


For the use of Children. By Mrs, Marcer. 18mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF ENG- 


LAND, for the use of Children. By Mrs. Marcer. 2d Edition, with Additions. 18mo. 5s. cl. 


MARGARET RUSSELL: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


(“This well-written tale contains many passages of great force and beauty.”—LiTERARY GAZ.) 
Fep. 8yo. 6s. cloth, 


MARRIAGE GIFT. 


By a Moruer. A Legacy to her Children. Post 8yo. 5s. cloth. 


MARRYAT.—MASTERMAN READY ; 


Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain F. MarryAt, C.B. 
Author of ‘‘ Peter Simple,” &c. 3 vols. fep. 8vo. with Wood Engravings, 22s. 6d. cloth. 


MARRYAT.—THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN ONE HUNDRED 


YEARS AGO. By Captain F, Marryat, C.B. Author of “ Masterman Ready,” &c. 2 vols. 
fep. 8vyo. 12s. cloth. 


MARRYAT.—THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 


Written for Young People. By Captain F. Marryart, C.B. Author of “The Privateers-man 
One Hundred Years Ago,” &c. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


MARRYAT (CAPT.)—THE MISSION ; 


Or, Scenes in Africa. Written for Young People. By Captain F. Marryat, C.B. Author of 
“The Settlers in Canada,” &c. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


MAUNDER.—THE SCIENTIFIC & LITERARY TREASURY; 


A new and popular Encyclopedia of Science and the Belles-Lettres ; including all Branches of 
Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written in a familiar 
| style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiring information on the 

subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Reference to the 
more instructed. BySAMUELMAUNDER. 4th Edition. Fep.8vo. 10s. cloth; bound in roan, 12s. 


MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 


Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, and a 
Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; their Rise, Progress, and 
Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respective inhabitants, their 
Religion, Manners, and Customs, &c. By SAMUEL MAaUNDER. 2d Edition. Fep. 8vo. 10s. 
cloth; bound in roan, 12s, 


MAUNDER.—THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 


Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Age. 
and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History; forming a new and complete Dictionary 
of Universal Biography. By SAMUEL MAUNDER. 5th Edition, revised throughout, and 
containing a copious Supplement, brought down to December, 1844. Fep. 8vo. 10s. cloth; 
| bound in roan, 12s. 


MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 


And LIBRARY of REFERENCE: in Two Parts. 16th Edition, thoroughly revised and 
enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth ; bound in roan, 12s. ‘ 


*,* The eee contents of the present new and thoroughly revised edition of “The 
Treasury of Knowledge are—a new and enlarged English Dictionary, with a Grammar, Verbal 
Distinctions, and Exercises ; anew Universal Gazetteer; a compendious Classical Dictionary; 
an Analysis of History and Chronology; a Dictionary of Law Terms; a new Synopsis of the 
British Peerage ; and various useful Tabular Addenda. 











BRITAIN, and of the Museum of Economic Geology in London. Published by order of the 


Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury. Royal 8vo, with Woodcuts and 9 large 
Plates (seven coloured), 21s. cloth. 
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MICHELET (J.)—PRIESTS, WOMEN, AND FAMILIES. 


By J. MicuExer. Translated from the French (Third Edition, which contains Michelet’s 
Preface, in reply to the attacks of the Jesuits), with the Author’s approbation, by C. Cocks, 
B.L. New Editions, Post 8vo. 9s. cloth; 16mo. 1s. 4d. sewed. 


MICHELET (J.)—THE PEOPLE. 
=) M. Micuexet, Member of the Institute of France, &c. Translated, with the approbation 
of the Author, by C. Cocks, B.L. New Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth; 16mo, 1s. 6d. sewed. 
*,* Mr. Gocks’s authorised translations of Michelet’s “ Priests, Women, and Families,” and 
The People,”’ in one vol. 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


MICHELET AND QUINET.—THE JESUITS, BY MM. 


MICHELET and QUINET. Translated fromthe Seventh Edition, with the approbation of 
the Authors, by C. Cocks, B.L., Author of ‘ Bordeaux, its Wines, and the Claret Country.” 
New Edition. 16mo. 1s. 6d. sewed. 

*,* Mr. Cocks’s Authorised Translations of MM. Michelet and Quinet’s “‘ The Jesuits,”’ and 
M. Quinet’s *‘ Christianity,”’ in one vol. 16mo. 4s. cloth. 


MIGNET (M.)—ANTONIO PEREZ AND PHILIP II. OF SPAIN. 


By M. Miener, Member of the Institute of France, Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences, &c. Translated by C. Cocks, B.L. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


MILES (WILLIAM).—THE HORSE’S FOOT, AND HOW TO 


KEEP IT SOUND. By Wiuu1Am Miuus, Esq, New Edit. Royal 8vo. with Engravings, 7s. cl. 


MILNER (REVS. J. & I.)—THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


of CHRIST. By the Rey. Josep Mriuner, A.M. With Additions and Corrections by the 
late Rev. Isaac MILNER, D.D. F.R.S. New Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. #2. 8s. boards. 


MOHAN LAL.—LIFE OF THE AMIR DOST MOHAMMED 


KHAN, of CABUL: with his Political Proceedings towards the English, Russian, and 
Persian Governments, including the Victory and Disasters of the British Army in Afghanistan. 
By Mowat LAL, Esq. real of ths Persian Order of the Lion and Sun; lately attached to 
the Mission in Kabul. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 30s. cloth. 


MONTAUBAN.—A YEAR AND A DAY IN THE EAST; 


Or, Wanderings over Land and Sea. By Mrs. ELioT MoNTAUBAN. Post 8yo, 7s, cloth. 


MONTGOMERY’S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 


New and only Complete Edition, . With some additional Poems, and Autobiographical 
Prefaces. Collected and Edited by Mr. Monraomery. 4 vols. fep. 8vo. with Portrait, and 
Seven other Plates, 20s. cloth ; or bound in morocco, 36s. 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS ; 


Containing the Author’s recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in one volume, uniform 
with Lord Byron’s and Southey’s Poems. Medium 8vo. with a New Portrait, by George 
Richmond, and a View of the Residence of the Poet, 21s. cloth; or 42s. bound in morocco, 
by Hayday. 

*,* Also, an Edition in 10 vols. fep. 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, £2. 10s, cloth; 
pound in morocco, #4. 10s. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH : AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 


New Edition. Medium 8vo. illustrated with 13 Engravings finished in the highest style 
of the Art, 21s. cloth; morocco, 35s; or, with India Proof Plates, 42s. cloth. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 


New Edition. Fep. 8vo. with Four Engravings, from Paintings by Westall, 10s. 6d. cloth ; 
or, bound in morocco, 14s. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 


Illustrated by D. Macuise, R.A. Imp. 8vo. with 161 Designs engraved on Steel, £3, 38. bds. 5 
or £4. 14s. 6d. bound in morocco, by Hayday. Proof Impressions (only 200 copies printed, 
of which a few remain), £6. 6s boards. ate ‘ 

*,* India Proofs before Letters of the 161 Designs, on Quarter Colombier, in Portfolio (only 
25 copies printed, of which a few remain), #31. 10s. 

India Proofs before Letters of the 51 Large Designs, on Quarter Colombier, in Portfolio 
(only 25 copies printed, of which a few remain), £18. 188. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with Engraved Title and Vignette, 10s. cloth ; or, bound in 
morocco, 13s. 6d. 
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MOORE.—THE HISTORY OF IRELAND, 


From the Earliest Kings of that Realm down to its Last Chief. By THomAs Moore, Esq. 
4 vols. fep. 8vo., with Vignette Titles, 24s. cloth. 


| MOORE.—THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY, 


Considered in relation to Health and Morals. By Georce Moore, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. &c. 2d Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


| MOORE.—THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE 


MIND. By Georcr Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London, | 
&c. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth, 


MORAL OF FLOWERS (THE). 


3d Edition. Royal 8vo. with 24 beautifully-coloured Engravings, £1. 10s. half-bound. 


MORTON.—A VETERINARY TOXICOLOGICAL CHART, 


Containing those Agents known to cause Death in the Horse; with the Symptoms, Antidotes, 
Action on the Tissues, and Tests. By W. J.T. Morton. 12mo. 6s. incase; onrollers, 8s. 6d. 


MORTON.—A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, 


For the Student in Veterinary Medicine; containing the Substances employed at the Royal 
Veterinary College, with an attempt at their classification, and the Pharmacopeeia of that In- 
stitution. By W. J.T. Morton. 3d Edition. 12mo. 10s. cloth. 


MOSELEY.—THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGI- 


NEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H. MosEtey, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s College, London; and Author of “Illustrations 
of Mechanics,” &c. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 24s. cloth. 


MOSELEY.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 


By the Rev. H. MosE.ey, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s | 
College, London; being the First Volume of the Illustrations of Science by the Professors of | 
King’s College. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 


MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, by JamEs Murpock, D.D. Edited, 
with Additions, by Henry Soamgs, M.A. Rector of Stapleford-Tawney, Essex. New Edition, 
revised, and continued to the present time. 4 vols. 8vo. 48s. cloth. 


: MULLER.—INTRODUCTION TO A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 


of MYTHOLOGY. By C. O. MiitLer, Author of “The History and Antiquities of the 
Doric Race,” &c. Translated from the German by John Leitch. 8vo. uniform with “ Miiller’s 
Dorians,”’ 12s. cloth. 


MURRAY.—ENCYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY ; 


Comprising a complete Description of the Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hueu Murray, 
F.R.S.E.: assisted by other Writers of eminence. New Edition. 8yvo. with 82 Maps, and up- 
wards of 1000 other Woodcuts, 3, cloth. 


NECKER DE SAUSSURE.—PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ; 


Or, Considerations on the Course of Life. Translated and abridged from the French of 
Madame Necker DE SaussuRE, by Miss HOLLAND. 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 19s. 6d. cloth. 


*,* Separately, Vols. I. and II. 12s.; Vol. III. 7s. 6d. 


_ NESBIT (A.)—A TREATISE ON PRACTICAL MENSURATION : 


Containing the most approved Methods of araning Geometrical Figures ; Mensuration of 
Superticies ; Land-Surveying; Mensuration of Solids; the use of the Carpenter’s Rule; 
Timber Measure, &c. By A. NEsBIT, 12th Edition. 12mo. with nearly 300 Woodcuts, 6s. bd. 


KEY. 7th Edition. 12mo. 5s. bound. 


NEWELL (REV. R. H.)—THE ZOOLOGY OF THE ENGLISH 


POETS, corrected by the Writings of Modern Naturalists. By the Rev. R. H. N 
Rector of Little Hormead. Fcp. 8vo. with Engravings on Wood, ey. 6d. cloth. ie 


-NICOLAS.—THE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY. 


Containing Tables, Calculations, and Statements indispensable for ascertaining the Dat 
Historical Events, and of Public and Private Documents, from the Earliest Period ioe 
Present Time. By Sir Harris Nicouas, K.C.M.G. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s, cloth. 
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ORDNANCE MAPS (THE), AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM.—Messrs. Loneman and Co. have 
been appointed by the Board of Ordnance Agents for the sale of the Maps of the Ordnance 
Survey of Great Britain. Also, sole Agents for the sale of the Maps, Sections, and 
Books of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, and of the Museum of Economic 
Geology, under the Chief Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Woods, Works, and Land Revenues, 


*,* Complete detailed Catalogues of both Series may be had on application, 


OWEN. — LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 


AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College 
of Surgeons in 1843. By RrcHarp Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. From 
Notes taken by William White Cooper, M.R.C.S. and revised by Professor Owen. With 
Glossary and Index. svyo. with nearly 140 Illustrations on Wood, 14s. cloth. 


See Second Volume, (On the Vertebrata) is preparing for publication. 


PARABLES (THE). 


THE PARABLES of OUR LORD, richly illuminated, with appropriate Borders, printed in 
Colours and in Black and Gold; with a Design from one of the early German Engravers. 
Square fcp. 8vo. uniform in size with the “ Sermon on the Mount,” 21s. in a massive carved 
pees ts the style of the beginning of the Sixteenth Century; or 30s. bound in morocco 
in the Missal style, by Hayday. [Nearly ready. 


PARKES.—DOMESTIC DUTIES ; 


Or, Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Management of their Households, and the 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. 
W. Parkes. 5th Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


PATON (A. A.)—SERVIA, THE YOUNGEST MEMBER OF THE 


EURGPEAN FAMILY ; or, a Residence in Belgrade, and Travels through the Highlands and 
Woodlands of the Interior, during the years 1843 and 1844, By ANDREW ARCHIBALD Paton, 
Esq. Post 8vyo. with Portrait and Plate, 12s. cloth. 


PATON (A. A.)—THE MODERN SYRIANS; 


Or, Native Society in Damascus, Aleppo, and the Mountains of the Druses. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cloth. 


PEARSON.—AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRO- 


NOMY. By the Rev. W. Pearson, LL.D. F.R.S., &c., Rector of South Killworth, 
Leicestershire, and Treasurer to the Astronomical Society of London. 2 vols. 4to. with 
Plates, £7. 7s. boards. 


PEDESTRIAN AND OTHER REMINISCENCES, AT HOME 


AND ABROAD. With Sketches of Country Life. By SyLtvAnus. Post 8vo. with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


PERCIVALL.—HIPPOPATHOLOGY ; 


A Systematic Treatise on the Disorders and Lameness of the Horse; with their modern and 
most approved Methods of Cure; embracing the doctrines of the English and French 
Veterinary Schools. By W. PERcIVALL, M.R.C.S. Veterinary Surgeon in the Ist Life Guards, 
3 vols. 8vo. with Woodcuts. Vol. 1, 10s. 6d.; Vols. 2 and 3, 14s. each, boards. 


PERCIVALL.—THE ANATOMY OF THE HORSE; 


Embracing the Structure of the Foot. By W. PercivauL, M.R.C.S. 8vo. £1, cloth. 


PEREIRA.—A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 


it! tions on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Greet itdad atl Kceount of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, &c. By Jon. PEREIRA, 
M.D. F.R.S. & L.S. Author of “ Elements of Materia Medica,”” 8vo. 16s. cloth. 


PERICLES. 


A Tale of Athens in the 83d Olympiad. By the Author of ‘‘A Brief Sketch of Greek 
Philosophy.”? 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


PERRY (DR. W. C.)—GERMAN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION ; 


Professors and Students of Germany. To which is added, a brief Account of the 

Dh etipols of Prussia ; with Observations on the Influence of Philosophy on the Studies 

- of the German Universities. By WALTER C. PERRY, Phil. D. of the University of Géttingen. 
2d Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 
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By C. F. PEscHEL, Principal of the Royal Military College, Dresden. Translated from the 
German, with Notes, by E. West. 3 vols. fep. 8vo. with Diagrams and Woodcuts, 21s. cloth. 
Part 1. The Physics of Ponderable Bodies. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
Separately { Part 2. Imponderable Bodies (Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity, and Electro- 
Dynamics). 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 13s. 6d. cloth. 


PHILLIPS.—AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINE- 


RALOGY; comprising a Notice of the Characters and Elements of Minerals; with Accounts 
of the Places and Circumstances in which they are found. By WILLIAM PHILLIPS, F.L.S. 
M.G.S. Res 4th Edition, augmented by R. ALLAN, F.R.S.E. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 
12s. cloth. 


PHILLIPS.—FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 


PALAOZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that District. By JoHNn PuHILuips, F.R.S. 
F.G.S. &c. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with 
60 Plates, comprising very numerous figures, 9s. cloth. 


PHILLIPS.—A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. 


By Joun PHILuips, F.R.S.G.S., &c. Fcp. 8vo. with Plates, 6s. cloth. 


PHILLIPS.—A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 
ale ite Mas ILLIPS, F.R.S.G.S., &c. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. with Vignette Titles and Woodcuts, 


PITMAN (REY. J. R..X—A COURSE OF SERMONS 


On some of the chief Subjects in the Book of Psalms ; containing Three or more for each Day 
of the Month: abridged from Eminent Divines of the Established Church. By the Rey. J. R. 
Pirman, A.M. Domestic Chaplain to Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 8vo. 14s. cl. 


PLYMLEY (PETER).—LETTERS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 
EL RR ge ree lg eae cs 


POETS’ PLEASAUNCE (THE) ; 


Or, Garden of all Sorts of Pleasant Flowers, which our Pleasant Poets have in past time for 
Pastime planted: with the right ordering of them. By Epen Warwick. Square crown 
8vo. with very numerous Illustrations on Wood, engraved in the best manner. [Just ready. 


POISSON (8. D.)—A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 


ByS. D. Poisson. 2d Edition. Translated from the French, and illustrated with lanat 
no. Mi me Rev. Henry H. Harte, late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. crs avo. 
1. 8s. cloth. 


POPE (ALEXANDER).—THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 


Edited by THomAsS Roscok, Esq. With the Author’s Life. A New Edition, 8 vols. 8vo. 


PORTER.—A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 


By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. Author of “ The Progress of the Nation,” &c. 1 vol. i 
Vignette Title, and 39 Engravings on Wood, 6s. cloth. . Sak Aa 


PORTER.—A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES OF 


PORCELAIN AND GLASS. By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. Fep. 8vo. wi i i 
and 50 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. pity siete ais oS 


PORTLOCK.—REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY 


of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined i 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Diotnane:: By J. E Pon ee 
&c. 8vo. with 48 Plates, 24s. cloth. see 


POWELL.—THE HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


From the Earliest Periods to the Present Time. By BADEN PowEttu, M.A., Savili 
of Mathematics in the University of Oxford. Fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, 6s. partie pst eyed 


PYCROFT (REV. J..—A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING, 


adapted to every Taste and Capacity: with Anecdotes of Men of Letter: 
James Pycrort, B.A. Editor of “ Virgil, with Marginal References” P nuthint OF teoe 
Grammar Practice,” and ‘‘ Greek Grammar Practice.’? Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCTETY 
of MONDON,, ited, b eee creuad TES, M.A. F.R.S. Fellow of Jesus College, 
: r of Ge i 3; Vice- 
gical Bodleth, 8yo. 4s. each num Bt, swede paar Rae | hee PPublicbed cmt a 
*,* Vol, I. 8vo. with plates and woodcuts, 17s. 6d. cloth. : 
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-QUINET.—CHRISTIANITY IN ITS VARIOUS ASPECTS, 


From the Birth of Christ to the French Revolution. By E. QuiINneEt, of the College of France. 
Translated, with the Author’s approbation, by C. Cocks, B.L. 16mo, 2s. sewed. 


READER (THOMAS).—TIME TABLES 


On a New and Simplified Plan; to facilitate the Operation of Discounting Bills, and the 
Calculation of Interest on Banking and Current Accounts, &c.; shewing, WITHOUT CALCU- 
LATION, the Number of Days from every Day in the Year to any other Day, for any period 
not exceeding 365 Days. By THomAs READER. Post 8vo, 14s. cloth; or 17s. calf lettered. 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


Translated by SARAH AusTIN, Translator of Ranke’s “‘ History of the Popes.” Vols.1and 2. 
8vo. 30s. cloth. *,* The 3d Volume is in the press, 


REECE.—THE MEDICAL GUIDE, 


For the use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Seminaries, and Junior Practitioners in Medi- 
cine; comprising a complete Modern Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the Distin- 
guishing Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure and Palliation, of the Diseases incident to the 
Human Frame. By R. REEcE, M.D. 16th Edition. 8vo. 12s. boards. 


REID (DR.)—ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES AND 


PRACTICE of WARMING and VENTILATING, with Preliminary Remarks on Health and 
Length of Life, By D. B. RE1p, M.D. F.R.S.E. 8yo. with Diagrams and Woodcuts, 16s. cloth. 


REPTON.—THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE 


ARCHITECTURE of the late Humpury Repron, Esq.; being his entire works on these 
subjects. New Edition, with an historical and scientific Introduction, a systematic Analysis, 
a Biographical Notice, Notes, and a copious alphabetical Index. By J.C. Loupon, F.L.S. &c. 
8yo. with 250 Engravings, and Portrait, 30s. cloth; with coloured plates, £3. 6s. cloth. 


REYNARD THE FOX: 


A renowned Apologue of the Middle Age. Reproduced in Rhyme. Embellished throughout 
with Scroll Capitals, in Colours, from Wood-block Letters made expressly for this work, after 
Designs of the 12th and 13th Centuries. With an Introduction, by SAMUEL NAYLOR, late 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. Large square 8yo. 18s. cloth. 


RIDDLE.—A COMPLETE ENGLISH-LATIN AND LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, compiled from the best sources, chiefly German. By the Rev. 
J. E. Ripp1z, M.A. 4th Edition. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

The English-Latin Dictionary, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

The Latin-English Dictionary, 2is. cloth. 


RIDDLE.— A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


For the Waistcoat-pocket. A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin 
Classical Words. By the Rev. J. E. RippLE, M.A. New Kdition. Royal 32mo. 4s. bound. 


RIDDLE.—ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY ; 


Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events; the Limits of the 
Church and its Relations to the State; Controversies; Sects and Parties; Rites, 
Institutions, and Discipline; Ecclesiastical Writers, &c. By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A., 
Author of “A Complete Latin Dictionary.” 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


RIDDLE.—LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER ; 


Or, a Compendium of Religious Instruction for oor Persons. By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, 
M.A,; Author of “ A Complete Latin Dictionary.” Fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


RITCHIE (ROBERT.)— RAILWAYS: THEIR RISE AND 


PROGRESS, and CONSTRUCTION. With Remarks on Railway Accidents, and Proposals 
for their Prevention. By RoBERT Lb liery ou hela ak S.A. Civil Engineer, Associate of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers. Fep. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 9s. cloth. 


RIVERS.—THE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE; 


Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine ph Biedetane of Roses, regularly classed in 
their respective Families ; their History and mode of Culture. ByT. Rivers, Jun. 4th Edition, 


corrected and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. : 
* * In this edition only the most select varieties are described, both old and new; those of inferior interest have 
been omitted; and acreral caves of new matter have been added. 


ROBERTS (GEORGE).—THE LIFE, PROGRESSES, AND RE- 


BELLION of JAMES DUKE of MONMOUTH, to his Capture and Execution ; with a full 
‘Account of the Bloody Assizes, and copious Biographical Notices. By GreorGE ROBERTS. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, Maps, and other Illustrations, 24s. cloth. 


Separately 3 
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ROBERTS.—AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY 


DICTIONARY of the Terms and Language of GEOLOGY; designed for the early Student, 
and those who haye not made great progress in the Science. By G. Roperts. Fep. 6s. cloth. 


ROBINSON (JAMES). — THE WHOLE ART OF CURING, 
PICKLING, AND SMOKING EVERY DESCRIPTION OF MEAT AND FISH, according 


- to both the British and Foreign Modes. To which is appended, a Description of the requisite 
Apparatus. By James Rosinson, Eighteen Years a Practical Curer. Fep. 8vo. [Just ready. 


ROBINSON.—GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. By E. Ropinson, D.D. Author of “Biblical Researches.”? Edited, 
with careful revision, corrections, &c. by the Rev. Dr. S. T. BLooMFIELD. 8yo. 18s. cloth. 


ROGERS.—THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 


Containing a plain and accurate Description of all the different Species of Culinary Vegetables, 
with the most approved Method of Cultivating them by Natural and Artificial Means, and 
the best Modes of Cooking them. Together with a Description of the Physical Herbs in general 
Use. By J. Rogers, Author of ‘‘The Fruit Cultivator.”? 2d Edition. Fcep. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


ROGET (P. M.)—THE ECONOMIC CHESS-BOARD ; 


Being a Chess-Board, provided with a complete set of Chess-Men, for playing Games in 
Carriages, or Out of Doors, and for folding up, and carrying in the pocket, without disturbing 
the Game. Invented by P. M. Roget, M.D. and Registered according to Act of Parliament. 
New Edition. Ina neat foolscap 8vo. case, price 2s. 6d. 


*,* This Chess-Board is peculiarly adapted for working out Chess Problems, and for the 
study of published Games and Positions.—Dr. Roget is preparing a Set of Chess Problems to 
accompany his Chess-Board. 


ROME.—THE HISTORY OF ROME. 


(In the Cabinet Cyclopedia.) 2 vols. fep. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


ROSCOE.—LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 


By Henry Roscor, Esq. Fecp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


ROWTON (F.)—THE DEBATER ; 


Being a Series of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion ; with 
ample References to the best Sources of Information on each particular Topic. By FREDERIC 
Rowron, Lecturer on General Literature. Fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


SANDBY (REV. G.)—MESMERISM AND ITS OPPONENTS: 


With a Narrative of Cases. By the Rey Grorcr Sanpsy, Jun. Vicar of Flixton, and Rector 
of All Saints with St. Nicholas, South Elmham, Suffolk; Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Abergavenny. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


SANDFORD (REV. JOHN).—PAROCHIALIA, 


Or, Church, School, and Parish. By Joun SANDFoRD, M.A. Vicar of Dunchurch, Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Worcester, and Rural Dean. 8yo. with Woodcuts, 16s. cloth. 


SANDFORD.—WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC 


CHARACTER. By Mrs. Joun Sanprorp. 6th Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


SANDFORD.—FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 


By Mrs. Joun SANDrorD. 2d Edition. Fep. 8yo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


SCHLETDEN (PROFESSOR).—PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC 


y M. J. ScuHLEIDEN, Professor of Botany at Jena. Translated by E. LANKgs- 
TER, M.D. F.L.S. 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings. {Preparing for pre ha 


SCOTT.—THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


By Sir WALTER Scort, Bart. New edition. 2 vols. fep. 8yo. with Vignette Titles, 12s, cloth. 


SEAWARD.—SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE OF 


HIS SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: with 
a detail of many extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, as 
written in his own Diary. Edited by Miss JANE PorTER. 34 Edition, with a New Nautical 
and Geographical Introduction. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth, 


SERMON ON THE MOUNT (THE). 


Intended for a Birth-day Present, or Gift Book for all Seasons. Printed in Gold and Colours, 
in the Missal style, with Ornamental Borders by OwEN Jones, Architect, and an illuminated 
Frontispiece by W. Boxauu, Esq. A New Edition. Fep. 4to. in a rich brocaded silk cover, 
21s.; or bound in morocco, by Hayday, 265s. 
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SELECT. WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 


From Ben Jonson to Beattie. With Biogen hiear and Critica] Prefaces, by Dr. AIKIN. 
A New Edition, with Supplement, by Lucy AIKIN; consisting of additional Selections from 
more recent Poets. Medium 8vo. 18s. cloth. v 


SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 
From Chaucer to Withers. With Biographical Sketches, by R. Sournny, LL.D. 8vo. 30s. 
cloth; with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


*,» The peculiar feature of these two works is, that the Poems are printed entire, without mutilation or abridg- 
ment—a feature not possessed by any similar work, and adding obviously to their interest and utility. 


SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 


THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE; in which nothing is added to the Original Text ; but those 
words and expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be readaloud. By T. BowDLER, 
Esq. F.R.S. 8th Edition. 8vo. with 36 Illustrations after Smirke, &c. 30s. cloths or, with gilt 
edges, 31s, 6d.: or, in 8 vols. 8vo. without Illustrations, £4. 14s. 6d. boards. 


SHELDON (F.)— THE MINSTRELSY OF THE ENGLISH 


BORDER: being a Collection of Ballads, Ancient, Remodelled, and Original, founded on 
well-known Border-Legends: with illustrative Notes. By FREDERICK SHELDON. Square 
fcp. 8vo. [In the press. 


SHELLEY, &.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY 


MEN OF ITALY, SPAIN, and PORTUGAL. By Mrs. Sueuuey, Sir D. BREWSTER, 
J. MontaomeRy, &c. 3-vols. fep. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


SHELLEY.—LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 


By Mrs. SHELLEY, and others. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


SHEPHERD (THE REV. W.)—HORH APOSTOLICA ; 


Or, a Digested Narrative of the Acts and Writings of the Apostles of Jesus Christ. Arranged 
according to Townsend. By the Rev. WILLIAM SHEPHERD, B.D. Fep. 8yo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 


Its Rise, Progress, and Laws; with Observations to make any one a Whist Player; containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecarté, Cribbage, Backgammon. By Major A *****, 
9th Edition. To which are added, Precepts for Tyros. By Mrs. B****, Fep. 8vo. 3s. cloth. 


SINNETT.—THE BYWAYS OF HISTORY. 


By Mrs. Percy SINNETT. 2 vols. post 8vo. [In the press. 


SMITH (GEORGE).—PERILOUS TIMES ; 


Or, the Aggressions of Antichristian Error on Scriptural Christianity, considered in reference 
to the Dangers and Duties of Protestants. By Geo. SmitH, F.A.S. &c. Fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


SMITH (GEORGE). — THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 


BRITAIN: or, a Succinct Account of the several Religious Systems which have obtained in 
this Island from the Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest: including an Investigation 
into the Early Progress of Error in the Christian Church, the Introduction of the Gospel into 
Britain, and the State of Religion in England till eae had gained the ascendancy. By 
GEorGE SMITH, F.A.S. &c. 2d Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


SMITH.—THE ENGLISH FLORA, 


By Sir James Epwarp Situ, M.D. F.R.S., late President of the Linnean Society, &c. 


Is. 8vo. £3. 128. boards. 
Contents Vols. I. toIV. The Ftowerine PLAnts and the Ferns, £2. 8s. 
Vol. V. Part 1, 12s.—CRYPTOGAMIA ; comprising the Mosses, Hepatice, Lichens, Characee, 
and Alge. By Sir W. J. Hooker. F : 
Vol. V. Part 2, 12s.—The Funer—completing the work, by Sir J. W. Hooker, and the Rev. 


M. J. BERKELEY, F.L.S. &c. 


SMITH (S. H.)—THE FEMALE DISCIPLE OF THE FIRST 


THREE CENTURIES of the CHRISTIAN ERA: her Trials and her Mission. ByMrs. HENRY 
Smirn. Fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


SMITH.—COMPENDIUM OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. 


By Sir J. E.Smrrv. 2d Edit. with Additions, &c. By Sir W.J. Hooker. 12mo. 7s, 6d. cl. 
THE SAME IN LATIN. 5th Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


SMITH.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 


i . late President of the Linnean Society. 7th Edition, corrected; in which 
ie ee aces “ Grammar of Botany” is combined with that of the “ Tntroduction.?? 
By Sir Witttam Jackson Hooker, K.H., LL.D., &c. 8v0. with 36 Steel Plates, 16s. cloth ; 


with the Plates coloured, £2. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


SMITH (SYDNEY).—SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. PAUL'S 


ital, and several Churches in London; together with others 


dling Hos t b 
at Poa gags oeate Coagreration. By the late Rev. SypNey Smiru, Canon Residentiary 


of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
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SMITH.—THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 


3d Edition, with Additions. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. cloth. 
*,* This collection consists of the author’s contributions to the Edinburgh Review, Peter Plymley’s Letters on 
the Catholics, and other miscellaneous works. 


SOPHOCLES, BY LINWOOD. 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGCEDILZ SUPERSTITES. Recensuit, et brevi adnotatione instruxit 
GuLIELMUs Linwoop, A.M. Adis Christi apud Oxonienses Alumnus. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 


SOUTHEY’S (ROBERT) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 


Containing all the Author’s last Introductions and Notes. Complete in one volume, with 
Portrait and View of the Poet’s Residence at Keswick, uniform with Byron’s and Moore’s 
Poems. Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth; or 42s. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 

Also, an Edition in 10 vols. fep. 8vo. with Portrait and 19 Plates, £2. 10s. cloth; morocco, £4.10s. 


SOUTHEY (ROBERT).—OLIVER NEWMAN: 
A New England Tale (unfinished). With other Poetical Remains. By the late RoBERT 
Sournry. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


SOUTHEY (ROBERT).—THE DOCTOR, &. 


5 vols. post 8vo. £2. 12s. 6d. cloth.—Also, 


THE DOCTOR, &c. Vol. VI. From the Papers of the late Robert Southey. Edited by 
his Son-in-Law, the Rev. JoHN Woop WARTER. Post 8vo. (Un the press. 


SOUTHEY (ROBERT). — THE LATE MR. SOUTHEY’S 


COMMON-PLACE BOOK; comprising his nae ngee and Collectionsin History, Biography, 
Manners and Literature, Voyages and Travels, &c. &c.; systematically arranged. 


[In the press. 
SOUTHEY.—THE LIFE OF WESLEY; ian 


And Rise and Progress of Methodism. By Rospert SouTHEY, Esq. LL.D. 3d Edition, with 
Notes by the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and Remarks on the Life and Character of 
John Wesley, by the late Alexander Knox, Esq. Edited by the Rev. Coaries CUTHBERT 
SoutHey, A.M. Curate of Cockermouth. 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 28s. cloth. 


SOUTHEY, &.—LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS 5 


With an Introductory View of the Naval History of England. By R. Souruey, Esq. and 
R. BELL, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, €1. 10s. cloth. 


SPIRIT OF THE WOODS (THE). 


By the Author of ‘The Moral of Flowers.” 2d Edition. Royal 8vo. with 23 beautifully- 
coloured Engravings of the Forest Trees of Great Britain, 1. 11s. 6d. cloth. 


SPOONER.—A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, FUNC- 


TIONS, and DISEASES of the FOOT and LEG of the HORSE; Neen iene the Com- 
parative Anatomy of these parts in other Animals, embracing the subject of Shoeing and 
the proper Treatment of the Foot; with the Rationale and Effects of various Important 
Haya and Hs best methods of performing them. By W. C. Spooner, M.R.V.C. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; 


or, SPECTACLES for YOUNG SPORTSMEN. By Harry HiIEovER. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Portrait, 24s. cloth. 

“This work will become a great favourite with all persons who are connected with the turf, the chase, and the 
world of manly sports. It is written in a pleasant, off-hand, dashing manner, and contains an immense variety 
of information and entertaining matter.”—WEEKLY DiIsParcH, 


STEBBING.—THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


from its Foundation to A.D. 1492. By the Rev. H. Srespine, M.A. &c. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


STEBBING (REV. H..—THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


of CHRIST, from the Diet of Augsburg, 1530, to the Eighteenth Century; originally designed 
as a Continuation of Milner’s “ History of the Church of Christ.” By the Rev. HENRY 
SrEeBBING, D.D. 3 vols. 8yo. 36s. cloth. 


STEBBING.—THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION, 


By the Rev. H. StEBBING. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT : 


Compiled for the use of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Ships, Officers of Customs, and all 
Persons connected with Shipping or Commerce; containing the Law and Local Regulations 
affecting the Ownership, Charge, and Management of Ships and their Cargoes ; together with 
Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Mariners. New Edition, rewritten 
throughout. Edited by GRAHAM WILLMORE, Esq. M.A. Batrister-at- Law 3—The Customs 
and Shipping Department, by GrorGe CLemEnts, of the Customs, London, Compiler of 
“The Customs Guide ;—The Exchanges, &c. and Naval Book-keeping, by WILLIAM TATE 
Author of “The Modern Cambist.”” 8yo. 28s. cloth; or, 29s. bound. y 
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STEPHENS.—A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA; © 


or, BEETLES: containing a Description of ali the Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained to 


inhabit Great Britain and Ireland, &c. 


With a Complete’ Index of the Genera. 


By J. F. 


STEPHENS, F.L.S. Author of “Illustrations of Entomology.” Post 8vo. 148. cloth. 


SWAINSON.—A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 


STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. By W. Swainson, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


A TREATISE ON THE NATURAL HISTORY AND 
CLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS. By W. 
Swainson, Esq. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

NATuRAL History AND CLASSIFICATION 
OF QuapRUPEDS. By W. Swainson, Esq. 
Fcp. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

NATURAL HIstToryY AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
Brrps. By W. Swainson, Esq. 2 vols. 
fep. Svo. with 300 Woodcuts, 12s. cloth. 


History AND NATURAL ARRANGEMENT OF 
Insects. By W. Swainson, Esq., and W. 
E. Shuckard, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

ANIMALS IN MENAGERIES. - By W. Swainson, 
Esq. Fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title and numerous 
Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 





NaturaL History AND CLASSIFICATION 
OF FIsH, AMPHIBIANS, AND REPTILES. By 
W. Swainson, Esq. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. 


HaBitTs AND INSTINCTS oF ANIMALS. « By 
W. Swainson, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 
and numerous Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 


A TREATISE ON MALAcoLoGy; or, the Natu- 
ral Classification of Shells and Shell-fish. 
By W. Swainson, Esq. Fcp. 8yo. 6s. cloth. 


A TREATISE ON TAXIDERMY; with the Bio- 
ane of Zoologists, and Notices of their 
orks. By W. Swainson, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


SWITZERLAND.—THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 


(In the Cabinet Cyclopxdia.) Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


TATE.—AN EPITOME OF NAVAL BOOK-KEEPING, 


According to the Practice of Mercantile Book-keeping, by Double and Single Entry; shewing 
the Principles and Forms of Entries, with the Arrangement of a Set of Books, and the Mode 
of Making-up the Accounts of Owners, Captains, and Consignees of Vessels in the Merchant 


Service. 


By WILLIAM TATE, Author of “The Modern Cambist,”’ &c. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


TATE.—HORATIUS RESTITUTUS; 


Or, the Books of Horace arranged in Chronological Order, according to the Scheme of Dr. 
Bentley, from the Text of Gesner, corrected and improved. Witha Preliminary Dissertation, 
very much enlarged, on the Chronology of the Works, on the Localities, and on the Life and 


Character of that Poet. 


By the Rev. James TaTE, M.A. 2d Edition. 


8vo. 12s. cloth. 


TATE.—THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND 


WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL, on the basis of the Acts; with Intercalary Matter of Sacred 
Narrative, supplied from the Epistles, and elucidated in occasional Dissertations: with the 
Hore Pauline of Dr. Paley, in a more correct edition, subjoined. By Jamis TATE, M.A. 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. 8vo. with Map, 13s, cloth. 


TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)—MARGARET ; 


Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. CHARLES B. TAyLER, M.A. Rector of St. Peter’s, Chester, Author 
of “ May You Like It,” “ Records of a Good Man’s Life,” &c. 2d Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)—LADY MARY; 


Or, Not of the World. By the Rev. Cua 


Author of “ Margaret, or the Pearl,”’ &c. 


RLES B. TayLeR, Rector of St. Peter’s, Chester ; 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


TAYLER (REV. C. B.)—TRACTARIANISM NOT OF GOD: 


Sermons. By the Rev. C. B. Tayuur, M.A. Rector of St. Peter’s, and Evening Lecturer of 
St. Mary’s, Chester ; Author of ‘ Records of a Good Man’s Life,” &c. Fecp. 8yo. 6s. cloth. 


TAYLER (REV. C. B.)—DORA MELDER ; 


A Story of Alsace. By Meta SANDER. A Translation. Edited by the Rey. C. B. Tayler, 
‘Author of “* Records of a Good Man’s Life,” &c. Fep.8vo. with two Illustrations, 7s. cloth. 


TAYLOR (JEREMY).—BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S WORKS. 


With the References verified. A New and thoroughly-revised Edition. 

*,* This Work is in the hands of a competent Editor at Oxford, and will be published in 
volumes, price 10s. 6d. each ; to be completed in 12 volumes, each of 600 closely-printed pages, 
published at intervals of two months. ‘The first volume will probably be published in January 
1847. Subscribers’ Names received by the Proprietors, and all Booksellers. 


TAYLOR.—THE STATESMAN. 


By Henry Taytor, Esq., Author of “ Philip Van Artevelde.”’ 12mo. 6s. 6d. boards. 
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THIRLWALL.—THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 


By the Right Rey. the Lorp Bisnor of Sr. Davin’s (the Rev. Connop Thirlwall). A New 
Edition, revised; with Notes. Vols. 1 to 3, demy 8vo. with Maps, 36s. cloth. To be 
completed in 8 volumes, price 12s. each. [ Vol. 4 is in the press. 


*,* Also, an Edition in 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, £2. 8s. cloth. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. 


Edited by Botton Corney, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn 01 Wood, 
by Members of the Etching Club. Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Square crown 8vo. uniform with “ Goldsmith’s Poems,’’ 21s. cloth; or, bound in morocco, 
by Hayday, 36s. 


THOMSON.—THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK 


ROOM, necessary, in Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. By ANTHONY 
Topp THomson, M.D. F.L.S. &c. 2d Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


THOMSON.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, 


Theoretical and Practical. By JaAmMEs THomson, LL.D. Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Glasgow. 2d Edition. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 


*,* A KEY to this work is in the press. 


THOMSON (JOHN).—TABLES OF INTEREST, 


At Three, Four, Four-and-a-Half, and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thousand, and 
from One to Three Hundred and Sixty-five Days, in a regular progression of single Days; 
with Intérest at all the above Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and from One to Ten Years. 
Also, numerous other Tables of Exchanges, Time, and Discounts. By JoHN THOMSON, 
Accountant in Edinburgh. 12mo. 8s. bound. 


THOMSON.—EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON THE FOOD 


of ANIMALS and the FATTENING of CATTLE: with Remarks on the Food of Man. By 
Rogert DunpAs THomson, M.D. of the University of Glasgow. Fcp. Svo. 5s. cloth. 


THORNTON (W.T.)—OVER-POPULATION AND ITS REMEDY; 


Or, an Enquiry into the Extent and Causes of the Distress prevailing among the Labouring 
Classes of the British Islands, and into the Means of Remedying it. By WILLIAM THOMAS 
THORNTON. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


“We look upon this as one of the most important books that has appeared for many years. Iti th fF 
acute and comprehensive thinker, who speaks not only out of the abundance of the oe ut out of is Petes of the 


understanding.” —Mornine CHRONICLE. 


TISCHENDORF.—CONSTANTINE TISCHENDORF’S TRA- 


VELS in the EAST. Translated from the German. 16mo. uniform with the cheap authorised 
English Translations of the Works of Michelet and Quinet. [In the press. 


TOMLINE (BISHOP).—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 


OF THE BIBLE: containing Proofs of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; a Summary of the History of the Jews; an Account of the Jewish Sects; and a 
brief Statement of the Contents of the several Books of the Old Testament. By GrorGeE | 
ToMLINE, D.D. F.R.S. 20th Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 


TOMLINE (BISHOP).—ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEO- 


LOGY; containing Proofs of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; a 
Summary of the History of the Jews; a brief Statement of the Contents of the several 
Books of the Old and New Testaments; a short Account of the English Translations of the 
Bible, and of the Liturgy of the Church of England; and a Scriptural Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of Religion. By Grorar OMLINE, D.D. F.R.S. 14th Edition, with 
Additions, by HENRY SrepBine, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


TOMLINS.—A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY; 


Familiarly explaining the Terms and Nature of English Law; adapted to the co i 

4 persons rind cae ee the legal eo, and affording inlormnnies recut 
o Magistrates, Merchants, Parochial cers, and others. By Tuomas E D 

Attorney and Solicitor. Post 8yo. 18s. cloth. eee sa 


TOOKE.—A HISTORY OF PRICES ; 


With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from 1792 to the Present Ti 
Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Corn Trade in the last Two Centuri ae 
Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 3 vols. Svo. 2. 8s. cloth. van aes 


*,* Separately, Vols. 1 and 2, 36s.; Vol. 3, 12s. 


TROLLOPE (REV. W.)—ANALECTA THEOLOGICA : 


A Critical, Philological, and Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament, adapted t 

" ? ot 
Greek Text ; compiled and digested from the most approved sources, British and Tove n, Rood 
so arranged as to exhibit the comparative weight of the different Opinions on Depot Texts. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. £1. 12s. cloth. 
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TOWNSEND (CHARLES). — THE LIVES OF TWELVE 
EMINENT JUDGES of the LAST and of the PRESENT CENTURY. By W. CuHaARr.LeEs 
TOWNSEND, Esq. A.M. Recorder of Macclesfield ; Author of ‘‘ Memoirs of the House of 
Commons.” 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 


TURNER.—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By Sriverea TURNER, Esq. F.A.S. 
R.A.S.L. New Editions. 12 vols. 8vo. £8. 3s. cloth.— —Or, separately, 
THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS. 3 vols. 8vo. €2. 5s. boards. 
THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES. 5 vols. 8vo. €3, bds. 
THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIII. 2 vols. 8vo, 26s. boards. 
THE REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZABETH. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. bds. 


TURNER (SHARON).—RICHARD III.: A POEM. 


By SHARON TuRNER, Esq. F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. Author of “The History of the Angilo- 
Saxons,” “ The Sacred History of the World,”’ &c. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


TURNER.—THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 


Philosophically considered. By SHARON TURNER, F.S.A.R.A.S.L. New Edit. 3vls. By0. 42s. cl. 


TURNER.—A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE, 


And a New System of Shoeing, by one-sided nailing ; and on the Nature, Origin, and Symptoms 
of the Navicular Joint Lameness, with Preventive and Curative Treatment. By JAMES 
TuRNER, M.R.V.C. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 


TURTON’S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH- 
WATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. A New Edition, thoroughly revised and with 


considerable Additions. By Joun Epwarp Gray, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in 
the British Museum. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 Coloured Plates 15s. cloth. 


TWISS (DR. T.)—THE OREGON QUESTION EXAMINED, 


In respect to Facts and the Law of Nations. By Travers Twiss, D.C.L. F.R.S. Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Oxford, and Advocate at Doctors’ Commons. 8vo. with 
Maps of North America and the Oregon Territory, 12s. cloth. 


TYTLER (PROF.) — PROFESSOR TYTLER’S ELEMENTS 
OF GENERAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern, with Dr. Nares’ Continuation. A 


New pte, revised and continued to the Death of William IV. 8vo. with 7 Maps, 
14s. clot 


URE.—DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, & MINES; 


Containing a aw Exposition of their Fuinciples and penne By ANDREW Urge, M. D. 
F.R.S. M.A.S. Lond.; M. Acad. N.L. Philad.; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanov.; Mulii. 
&c. &e. 3d “Edition, corrected. 8vo. with 1,240 Engravings on Wood, 50s. cloth. 
By the same Author, 
SUPPLEMENT of RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 9d Edition, syo. with Woodcuts, 14s. cloth. 


VON ORLICH (CAPT.)—-TRAVELS IN INDIA; 


Including Scinde and the Punjab,in 1842 and 1843. By Capt.LEoroLp Von Oruicn, Translated 
from theGermna, by H. Evans Lioyp, Esq. 2 vols. 8yo. with coloured Frontispieces, and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, 25s. cloth. 


WALFORD (J. E.)—THE LAWS OF THE CUSTOMS, 


Compiled by Direction of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, anid published 
under the Sanction of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Customs; with Notes and a 
General Index. Edited by J.G. WaLrorp, Esq. Solicitor for the Customs. 8vo, 10s. 6d.cloth, 


WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE, adapted to the present State of Literature and Science. By B. H. SMart, 
Author of “ Theory and Practice of Elocution,” &c. 2d Edition. To which aye now added, 
an enlarged Etymological Index; anda Supplement, containing nearly 3000 Words not in- 
cluded in the previous edition of the Dictionary. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

*,* The Supplement, with the Etymological Index, may be had separately. 8vo. 3s. 6d. swd. 


_ Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary Epitomised, by Smart. New Edition. 16mo. 7s, 6d. cl. 


WALKER (GEO.)—CHESS STUDIES ; 


Comprising One Thousand Games of Chess, as really played by the first Chess Players ; 
forming a complete Encyclopedia of Reference, and presenting the greatest Collection extant 
of fine specimens of strategy in every stage of the Game. Selected and arranged by GeorGE 
WALKER, Author of ‘‘ Chess made Easy,” &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. sewed. 


WARDLAW.—DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS 


OF THE SOCINIAN CONTROVERSY—the Unity of God, and the Trinity of Persons in the 
Godhead ; the Supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ ; the Doctrine of the Atonement ; the Christian 
Character, &c. By RALPH WaRDLAW, D.D. ” 5th Edition, 8yo. 15s, cloth. 
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WATERTON.—ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 


Chiefly Ornithology. By CHARLES WATERTON, Esq., Author of “‘ Wanderings in South 
America.”? With an Autobiography of the Author, and a View of Walton Hall. New 
Edition. Fep. 8vo. 8s. cloth. + 

SECOND SERIES. With Continuation of Mr. WaTERTON’s Autobiography. New Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. with Vignette by T. Creswick, A.R.A, 6s. 6d. cloth. , ° 


WATTS (A. A.).—ALARIC WATTS’ POETRY AND PAINTING. 


LYRICS OF THE HEART; with other Poems. By ALArtic A. Warts. Illustrated by Forty 
highly finished Line-Engravings, from the Designs of many of the most celebrated modern 
Painters, by some of the most eminent Engravers of the age. Square crown 8vo. printed and | 
embellished uniformly with Rogers’s “Italy”? and “ Poems,?? 31s. 6d. boards; or proof 
impressions, 63s. boards; proofs before letters, on quarto colombier, India paper, (only 50 
copies printed), £5. 5s. In the press. 


WEBSTER.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY; 


Comprising such subjects as are most immediately connected with Housekeeping: as, The 
Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the modes of Warming, Ventilating, and Lighting 
them—A description of the various articles of Furniture, with the nature of their Materials— | 
Duties of Servants, &c. &c. &c. By THoMAS WEBSTER, F.G.S. &c.; assisted by the late 

Mrs. Parkes, Author of ‘‘ Domestic Duties.” 8vo. with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, 50s. cloth. 


WEIL (DR. G.)—THE BIBLE, THE KORAN, AND THE 


TALMUD; or, Biblical Legends of the Mussulmans, compiled from Arabic Sources, and 
compared with Jewish Traditions. By Dr. G. We11, Librarian of the University of Heidelberg, 
Fellow of the Asiatic Society of Paris, &c. Translated from the German, with Occasional 
Notes. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 


WELSFORD (HENRY.)—ON THE ORIGIN AND RAMIFICA- 
TIONS of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; preceded by an Inquiry into the Primitive Seats, 


Early Migrations, and Final Settlements of the principal European Nations. By HENRY 
WELSFORD. §&vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


WESTWOOD (J. 0.).—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN 


CLASSIFICATION OF INSECTS ; founded on the Natural Habits and compounding Organi- 
sation of the different Families. By J.O. WEstwoop, F.L.S. &c. &c. &c. 2 vols. 8yo. with 
numerous Illustrations, €2. 7s. cloth. 


WHITLEY (DR. J.)—THE LIFE EVERLASTING : 


In which are considered—the Intermediate Life, the New Body and the New World, the Man 
in Heaven, Angels, the Final Consummate Life. By JoHN WHITLEY, D.D. Rector of Bally- 
mackey, and Chancellor of Killaloe. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


WILBERFORCE (W.)—A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE PRE- 
VAILING RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of PROFESSED CHRISTIANS, in the Higher and | 


Middle Classes in this Country, contrasted with Real Christianity. By WM. WILBERFORCE, | 
Esq. M.P. 17th Edition. 8vo. 8s. boards.—20th Edition. Fecp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


WILLIS (N. P.)—DASHES AT LIFE WITH A FREE PENCIL. 


y N. P. WixuIs, Esq. Author of ‘‘ Pencillings by the Way,”’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


WILLOUGHBY (LADY).—A DIARY, 


Purporting to be by the LADY WILLOUGHBY, of the Reign of Charles I.; embracing some 
Passages of her Domestic History from 1635 to 1648. Produced in the style of the period to 
which the Diary refers. 3d Edit. Square fcp. 8vo. 8s. boards; or 18s. in morocco by Hayday. 


WINTER (VJ. W.)—THE HORSE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE: | | 


Or, Suggestions on his Natural and General History, Varieties, Conformation, Paces, Age, 
Soundness, Stabling, Condition, Training, andShoeing. With a Digest of Veterinary Practice. 
By JAMEs W. WinTER. M.R.C.V.S.L. Member of the Association Littéraire d’Egypte, late 
Veterinary Surgeon to Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim Pasha. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.SS. EREBUS AND | 


TERROR. Under the Command of Capt. Sir James Cuark Ross, R.N. F.R.S. during: the 
years 1839, 40, 41, 42, 43. Published by Authority of the Lord’s Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. Edited by Joun RicHarpson, M.D. F.R.S. &c.; and Joun Epwarp Gray 
Esq. F.R.S. Parts I. to X. royal 4to. with numerous coloured and plain Plates, 10s. each. : 


ZUMPT (PROF.)—A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 
By C. G. Zumprt, Ph. D. Professor in the University of Berlin, and Member of the Royal 
ered of Berlin. Translated from the Ninth Edition of the original, and adapted for the 
use of English Students, by L. Scumirz, Ph. D., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh; | 
with many Additions and Corrections communicated by the Author. 8yo. 14s. cloth. i 
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